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CONTRIBUTION 'TOWARDS A HISTORY OF THE 
PARISH OF LLANTRITHYD IN GLAMORGAN. 


LLANTRITHYD is a parish of 1,390 acres, in the Vale of 
Glamorgan, and the hundred of Dinas Powis, forming 
a part of its western border. Its northern boundary, or 
very nearly so, is the Port-Way, separating it from 
Welsh St. Donat’s. Llancarvan encircles it on the east 
and south. St. Hilary completes the enclosure on the 
west. The eastern side of the parish is occupied by a 
well-marked valley which commences below the park, 
contains the village, rectory, church, and ruins and 
demesne of the Place; after and below which, expand- 
ing and deepening towards the south-west, it terminates 
upon Flemingston Moor, and contributes a nameless 
brook to the Cowbridge ‘Tawe. Of the land, 791 acres 
are pasture, 500 arable, and 100 acres wood. Of the 
soil, the northern part rests on the mountain limestone, 
and is good ; the southern part is lias, and inferior. 
The whole of the parish is enclosed, and has probably 
been so from a remote period. It is not divided into 
hamlets. Llantrithyd village lies about the church, and 
that of ‘Tre Awbrey at a short distance westward. ‘The 
names recorded on the Ordnance Map are but few,— 
Tair Onen (or “three ashes”), which trees have been 
replanted by the Rev. R. T. Tyler; Pant-y-Lladron (or 
“the robbers’ hollow”), speaking ill for the old police of 
the district ; Garn, a farm-house; Tyfry, Tydraw, Gro- 
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fach, Ystin Claid, Langton, Ruishland, Stonyland, Coed 
Arthur, and Caemaen, an extra-parochial farm of 120 
acres, possibly attached to Llanveithen in Llancarvan. 
Besides these are also found the names of Adam Field, 
Bumbury, Bryn Moel, Catch-me-Wood, Cae-pren-cam, 
Caer-pant, Lythgau Field, Pant Meyric, Pant-y-ffynon, 
Waungay, and Wiman’s Hill. 

There is a mineral spring in the parish resorted to for 
the flux. 

The rateable annual value of Llantrithyd for the 
county rate, was in 1855, £1,432; and in 1865, £1,730. 
The population in 1801 was 180, in 1811 it was 199, 
in 1821 it had risen to 220, in 1831 to 221 in forty-five 
houses, in 1841 there were 228 to forty-five houses, in 
1851 there were only 201 in forty-three houses, and in 
1861, houses forty, of which thirty-seven were inha- 
bited, and 204 persons,—so stationary is life in Llan- 
trithyd. 

The benefice is a discharged rectory, described in the 
Liber Regis as Liantrithed alias Llan Truddid (St. Iltyd). 
Bishop and archdeacon, 7s. 5d.; glebe, £1 8s. Value 
in the king’s books, £8 13s. 4d.; yearly value at that 
time, £46. The benefice is not mentioned in Pope 
Nicholas’s taxation of 1291; but in the Valor Ecclesias- 
ticus of 1535 it is entered in full as: 


Ecclesia parochialis de slants. 


& 
In primis terre Dominicalis . . 0 40 
Garb. . F r ’ . £13 
Tribus oblatis ‘ ‘ re. ee | 
Caseo et vitul. . : 

Lana et ag. 
Fenum . 
Linum et canab. 
Pore. et auc. . 
Et aliis molend. 
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The list of incumbents is, as usual, very imperfect. 
Those whose names and succession have been recovered 
are as follow : 

Edward Prichard, T.B. or B.D., rector. Married, 
in July 1605, Elizabeth John of Llantrithyd. Buried 
5 March, 1638. Elizabeth, his widow, buried 22 June, 
1664. Elizabeth, no doubt their daughter, married 
20 Feb. 1627, William Gybbon. 

Laomedon Fowler, also rector of Sully, the two yield- 
ing him £200 per ann. ; a royalist, and, it is said, ejected 
about 1644. Walker says he was severely handled ; 
but he does not appear to have left Llantrithyd, since 
he was buried there 17 April, 1649, and evidently re- 
garded as rector. (Sufferings of Clergy, p. 248.) 

Jenkin Williams, A.M., buried 17 Dec. 1670. Patron, 
Sir J. Awbrey, Bart. 

Edmund Waters, died 29 March, buried 31 March, 
1684. 

Lewis Awbrey, married 24 June, 1691, Mrs. Jennet 
Havard of Llantrithyd, spinster. 

Edward Powell inst. 26 March, 1702, and 15 May 
walked the parish bounds; buried 14 March, 1707-8. 
Patron, Sir J. Awbrey, Bart. He married, 1 June 170%, 
Mrs. Catherine Lewis, spinster, of Llantrithyd, one of 
the Penmark family. 

William Hopkins presented 1708; buried 22 April, 
1726. Patron, Sir J. Awbrey, Bart. He walked the 
bounds on Whit Tuesday, 1718. His wife, Ann, was 
buried 18 Sept. 1745. 

Hugh Hughes inst. 20 June, 1726. Patron, the same. 

Robert Cooke inst. 14 Nov. 1736. The same. 

Thomas Williams inst. 1 Dec. 1741. The same. 

Nehemiah Hopkins inst. 4 July, 1744; buried 30 
March, 1790. Patron, James Edgecombe, D.D., h. v. 
Mary, wife of N. Hopkins, buried 18 Sept. 1770. He 
walked the bounds on Easter Monday 1747. 

George Williams inst. 24 June, 1790; buried 24 Dec. 
1815. Patrons, Margaret Awbrey and Thomas Ed- 
wards. Bloom, s. of Geo. and Sara Williams, bap. 22 
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Sept. 1790; George, s. of G. W., buried 2 Aug. 1792; 
Julia, d. of G. W., buried 27 May, 1796; George, s. of 
G. W., bap. 27 March, 1793; Julia Frances, d. of G. 
W., bap. 13 Oct. 1794; Philip, s. of G. W., bap. 16 
Dec. 1795 ; Julia Frances, bap. 28 July, 1797; Thomas, 
s. of G. W., bap. 1 Sept. 1798 ; Owen Glendower, s. of 
G..W., bap. 23 Feb. 1800; Frances, d. of G. W., bap. 
28 March, 1801. 

William Bruce, Knight, A.M., resigned ; afterwards 
Dean of Llandaff. 

Roper Trevor Tyler, A.M., inst. 14 July, 1838. Pa- 
tron, Sir T. D. Awbrey, Bart. Living 1866. 

The Rev. Charles Davis was curate in 1726, and 
Edward Lewis officiating minister in 1784. 

William Thomas, curate of Cowbridge, was officiating 
minister in 1792; and Richard Williams, his successor 
in that curacy, officiated here in 1796. 

John Roberts, clerk to five incumbents, buried 23 
July, 1719. 

The Register ascends to the unusually early date of 
1571. The earliest volume is a thin parchment folio, 
fourteen inches by six, and numbering fifty-two leaves, 
besides three at the beginning, which have been cut 
out, and which, as their heels shew, included one hun- 
dred and twenty-five entries of christenings, ascending 
to 1571, when no doubt the book was begun. The 
christenings extend from 21st January, 1597, to 4 Nov. 
1810; burials from 16 Feb. 1571 to 27 June, 1810; 
and the marriages from 24 Feb. 1571 to 18 June, 1752. 
The earlier entries are in pale ink, but all are legible, 
and what remains of the book has been properly cared for. 
Most of the names are Welsh, and but very few have any 
territorial distinction. They are chiefly Mathew, Howell, 
Jenkins, Thomas, Lewis, Richard, Rosser, Meiric, and 
John. Dawkin is also common, as is Haward or Havard, 
imported, no doubt, from Brecknock, and here passing 
into Howard. There are also several entries of Court- 
ney, all in humble life. There are nearly sixty entries 
of the Bassets, in all ranks of life, and several of the 
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Deere family. The names of Turbervill of Greenway, 
Fleming, Gamage, Gibbon, Walwyn (knight), Bussy, 
Portrey, and Spenser of St. Athans, also occur. The 
first Mansel entry is the burial of Rice, son of Anthony, 
married 8 Nov. 1583; and the first Aubrey, the marri- 
age of Mr. Thomas Aubrey with Mary Mansel, the 
heiress of Llantrithyd, 24 Jan. 1598. Connected with 
the Aubreys are entries of Gwyn of Llansannor, Den- 
ham Jephson, Kemeys (knight), Button of Worlton, and 
Rudd, knight. The last Aubrey entry is the burial of 
Colonel Richard Aubrey, 9 April, 1808. Cissil was an 
early Christian name in the parish. It occurs nine 
times in the first fourteen entries of christenings, and 
the Aubreys maintained it. Christopher Scipra, other- 
wise Scipio, occurs in 1684-8 and 1708-9. In 1806 a 
boy, in addition to the stain of illegitimacy, had imposed 
upon him the names of sop Charidemus. Happily he 
died in the same year. ‘There are also certain Aubreys 
of late date, who evidently only come “ one way o’ the 
Plantagenets.” The names of several of the rectors and 
officiating ministers are mentioned incidentally ; and 
there are recorded gifts of money and church plate by 
the Aubreys in 1637; and the walking of the parish 
bounds in 1685, 1702, 1718, and 1747. 

The parish terrier, still preserved, and dated 28th 
August, 1734, deserves notice as a record of a state of 
things which the present generation will scarcely be- 
lieve to have been in full vigour in the lives of their 
fathers. It is a schedule of glebe lands, messuages, 
tythes, and other rights of the rectory and parish 
church ; the parsonage, kitchen- house, brewhouse, stable, 
large barn, garden, and orchard. 

Of glebe: Gwain-y-Parson, 2} acres; Killhays, 12; 
the six Maunsells, 27; Y pimp Erew Drynog, 5; Y 
pimp Erw dan y velin, 5; Yr Erw dan y velin, 1; 
Y Degar, 10. Total, 52 acres. 

Also, the tenth stook or stiche of wheat, barley, oats, 
peas, beans, and other grain. If less than ten stooks 
or stiches in one field, then the tenth sheaf. If the 
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barley or oats be gathered, bound, and made into 
stooks or stitches, no tythe or due from the ross that 
may chance to gather or racke after stooking. If not 
gathered the ross is tythable. No tythe of hay. In- 
stead the rector has, each All Saints’ day, from each 
indweller, 1d. per acre; from each outdweller, 5d. 
Tenth of all wool. The tenth lamb, and if less than ten, 
one in nine, eight, or seven, the rector paying 4d. for 
each lamb short of ten. The rector takes his lamb 
after the parishioner has selected four lambs and a 
ram lamb, if any such. Of the second or other draughts 
the parishioner selects nine out of ten; if less than 
seven he pays the rector 4d. for each short. Payment, 
Whit Wednesday. One calf out of season is due at 
All Saints’, the parishioner selecting three; but if he 
sell all before payment he pays 12s. 6d. in lieu. If he 
sells more than three, the rector takes the best bred 
calf, or 12s. 6d. at his option. If the parishioner have 
less than seven calves, and sell any of them, the rector 
has 1d. for each sold, and 3d., payable at All Saints’, for 
each bred below seven. ‘The rector has 12d. for every 
milch cow kept; 8d. for every varro cow; 6d. for every 
heifer at the first calving, in lieu of tythe cheese. Pay- 
able at All Saints’. If a parishioner keep more un- 
profitable cattle than designed for the plough or the 
payle, with intent to defraud the rector, and he there- 
fore refuse to take tythe in kind, then, if an indweller, 
he pays 14d., and if an outdweller 20d. in the pound at 
All Saints’, on such land as he grazes or keeps for 
pasture. 

The demesne lands of Sir John Aubrey have from all 
time paid a modus of £2 13s. 4d. at All Saints’, in lieu 
of all tythes, except of corn. They are: the park or 
paddock ; the horseland, 11 acres; the Yollands, 5, 11, 
and 8 acres, 24; Cae-yr-Porth and two adjacent fields, 
9, 11, and 4 acres, 24; two Broombary fields, 23; 
Waun Goy, 4; Adam’s field, 10; Waun-fawr-y- 
Stonelliad, 16; seven quarters, 4; Gwain dan-y-Coed, 
6; Winter close, 12; Caer-yr-Velin, 9; and two parcels 
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14, 193; Greeman Lloydion, 16 ; Cae-dan-y-Coed, 27; 
Arthyr wood, Coed-y-pedwar-Erw, Coed-yr-Arllwyd 
(woodland). Total, 1874 acres. 

Also Llantrithyd water grist mill, the capital house, 
with orchards, gardens, aud premises attached, the 
limits of which are well known; no tythe wood is 
payable. 

The rector has one tythe pig out of seven when four- 
teen days old, the parishioner making choice of four ; if 
there be less than seven, the rector has 6d. instead. On 
Maundy Thursday two eggs are due for every cock, 
drake, or turkey cock, and one for every hen, duck, or 
turkey hen; and any person breeding yearly three 
young geese pays a tythe goose. 1d. is paid on the fall 
of every colt horse or mare colt, Every inhabitant of 
sixteen years or above pays $d. fee on Easter Monday 
as offering, Fees for churching, 6d.; marrying after 
banns, 2s. 6d.; any woman marrying out of the parish 
pays 2s. 6d. ‘Tythe by measure of apples and pears, 
summer fruit at Michaelmas; winter fruit at All Saints’. 
Honey and wax are tythed by weight or measure. On 
each sheep sold from 2nd Feb. to Ist of Aug., if not 
shorn, 1d. in lieu of tythe wool. 

The terrier is signed by John Awbrey, Hugh 
Hughes, Rector; Philip David (a mark ),Churchwarden; 
and by Cho. Basset, Ch. David, John Edmondes, Willm. 
Thomas, Edward Morgan, John Griffith, David Howell 
(a mark), and Evan David, chief inhabitants. 

Below is added in an office hand :— 


“ Remember the seventh day, 1734. 

“This terrier was then exhibited into the Registry 
of the Consistory Court of Llandaff by Philip David, 
churchwarden, and John Edmondes, gentleman, two of 
the persons subscribing the same, and at their request 
lodged there in order to preserve a perpetual memorial 
of the rights, etc., belonging to the Rectory of Llan- 
trithyd above mentioned. 

Tuo. Davies, Notary Public, 
“ Deputy Registrar.” 
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Such was the manner, in detail, by which the paro- 
chial clergy received their support. It seems difficult 
to devise a system more likely to raise petty money 
disputes, to make the minister worldly, and the people 
dishonest. ‘This was all happily swept away by the 
Commutation Act in 1839, under which the rector 
received £136 17s. 9d. annually instead of tythe, in- 
cluding tythe of glebe. It was then found that the 
area of the parish was 1391a. 2k. 13p.,of which 1018a, 
3R. 3p. were tithable in kind, and subject to a modus 
of 1d. per acre in lieu of tythe of hay; the remainder 
was subject to a fixed modus of £2 15s. 24d. 

The owners at that time were Sir T, D. Awbrey, Bt., 
Henry Ricketts, Robert Savours, and the rector. ‘The 
number of fields was 261, giving an average of 53 acres 
each. 

Among the parish records preserved by the rector 
are a bundle of papers ranging from 1706. They are 
chiefly bonds, indentures, and orders of affiliation under 
the laws now repealed, and are of little interest except- 
ing that they preserve the names of the officiating 
justices and in some cases of the parish officers. Thus, 
John Aubrey is a justice in Oct., 1706, to June, 1719; 
Edmund Thomas in May, 1716 to July, 1719; Oliver 
St. John in Aug., 1717; George Howell, July, 1719; 
William Bassett and Roger Powell in March, 1727; 
Michael Richards and Lewis Price in March, 1743; 
Matthew Deere in May, 1758; John Bassett, of Bon- 
vileston, in April, 1768, to Sept., 1792; Thomas 
Pryce in April, 1768, and 1785; Nehemiah Hopkins, 
clerk, 1769; Gervas Powell, clerk, 1773; Lewis Jen- 
kins and Richard Aubrey, Feb., 1785 ; Geo. Williams, 
clerk, Sept. 1794, and March, 1799; William Gibbon, 
acting in a St. Fagan’s case, April, 1795; and David 
Samuel and John James Bassett in Dec., 1824. 

Joseph Meirick,clerk, probably parson of St. Hilary, is 
mentioned in 1706 and 1717, as are Edward Mathews, of 
Llantrittyd, 1715; Richard Leyson, Nathaniel ‘T'aynton, 
Edward Savours in 1738; Morgan John, of Welsh St. 
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‘Donat’s, 1739, and Thos. Edmonds, of Cowbridge, 1746, 
all as attorneys. Miles Bassett occurs as a witness in 
1715; W. Mathew appears to have been an attorney 
employed by the parish; Wm. Williams, D.D., was 
licenced curate at £50 per annum in 1820, and John 
Richards, the elder, of Cardiff, is referred to in 1782. 

' In 1762 the parish paid 3s. for the destruction of 
fourteen hedgehogs and two polecats, the payment for a 
polecat being 4d. 

The poor of Llantrithyd are entitled to two acres of 
land in St. Hilary, purchased for £45, 25th Feb., 1746, 
from Mr. Thomas Edmondes, of Cowbridge. Donor 
unknown. 

Mrs. Mary Lloughor bequeathed 2nd June, 1731 
[1744], £50, of which the interest is to be distributed 
to the poor in bread. 

(To be continued.) 





WELSHMEN AT AGINCOURT.—ROLL OF THE 
EARL OF ARUNDEL. 


Accounts of the men in the army of Henry V at Agin- 
court have been published by Sir Harris Nicolas and 
by Mr. Joseph Hunter. They are of considerable inte- 
rest to county historians, as proving the early existence 
and present continuance of local family names, and they 
incidentally throw light on many obscure points of 
genealogical inquiry. 

Sir David Gam was at Agincourt with a body of 
Welshmen, and the roll of his retinue would be a fit 
document to be published by the Cambrian Archeolo- 
gical Association. A supplementary roll with the names 
of many men on it from Wales and the Marches, has 
been lately printed by the Sussex Archeological Society. 
In the fifteenth volume of the Sussex Archeological Col- 
lections there is an interesting paper by Mr. W. Durrant 
Cooper on the rolls of the Earl of Arundel, Lord Camoys, 
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and other Sussex nobles in the great expedition of 
Henry V, and the following account is extracted from 
it. Thomas Earl of Arundel took with him for that ex- 
pedition the following retinue,—one banneret or “ ba- 
roun”; three knights or “ chivaleres”; ninety-five esquires 
or lances or armigeri or men-at-arms ; three hundred 
archers: ‘The earl himself had to return from Harfleur 
invalided by dysentery, and died on reaching England. 
* Sixteen of his esquires, and the same number of his 
archers, had also leave to come back to England. Nine- 
teen men-at-arms, three minstrels, and sixteen archers 
were on the sick-list ; and two of the esquires and thir- 
teen of the archers died.” 

Mr. Cooper gives the complete list of all the earl’s 
men, quoting for that purpose the entries in the Rot. 
Francie, 3 Hen. V, and also in the Pipe Roll called The 
Agincourt Roll. The earl’s retinue was composed of men 
from his Sussex and Welsh or Shropshire estates (lord- 
ship of Clun). Among them we find the names of 
several Welsh and Salopian men ; some entered as ori- 
ginally enrolled at the first composing of the force, others 
entered as having offered themselves as substitutes for 
men invalided or dead. Among the former were the 
following : 

“* Chivaleres.—Mouns' John Mortemer, Mouns' Robert 
Moton. 

“ Armigert.—Hugh Cotoun, Utright Dod,John Vawve, 
Robert Corbet, Roger Corbet, John Berle, Richard 
Motoun, John Myddelton, Lewes Hereford, John Davy. 

* Archers. —Thomas Pountesbury, Lewys Hunte, Lewys 
Albirbury, David del Chambre, William Bretoun, Wil- 
liam Gladewyn, Geoffrey Honewode, John ap Meredith, 
Griffith ap Llewellyn, John Mungomeri, Yevan Knyzth, 
Richard Malpas, Richard Chirman, Blethyn Feror, John 
Feror,Grenow Boul, John ap Llewellyn,'‘Thomas Dodde, 
Llewellyn de Staplefforde, James de Stoochelache, Tho- 
mas Daa, John Hunterston, Richard Robmessone, Mor- 
gaunt Filkyn, John Grafton, David de Grafton, Richard 
Walsh, John Hertford, David Whitcherche, David 
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Walsh, John Hereford, Richard Whityngton, William 
Walsh, David Oswastre, Hugh Leche, Meredith Ketyn, 
Lewes Bykeldy, John Caux, John Pykstoke, William 
Janes, David Taillor, David Vaghan, William Glynn, 
Richard Upton, Dyow Rounton, Richard Baily, Richard 
Leche, William Oswestre, Henry Gilkyn, Robert de 
Yate, Richard de Clif, Maddok Smyth, Howel ap Roger, 
Robert Feror, William Feror, Deycons Varnor, Hogh- 
wel ap Guillem, Hoghwel Kery, John Gogh de Hud- 
cote, Vap-Will Ball, Howel Dewgh de Kery, John J'ai- 
lor, Thomas ap Griffith Gogh, Geffrey Colgeyn, John 
Geffray, John Whytyngton, Geffray Kedewyn, Matthew 
Bromfeld, John Hert, Deyow ap Llewellyn Guynva, 
Laurence Taillor, Yevan ap Griffith ap Madduk ap Me- 
redith, Deyow ap Philip.” 

These names are some of them evidently Welsh ; 
others are Salopian, as may be inferred from the names 
of towns or of families still existing in Shropshire. Of 
the above, however, several were either invalided, or 
dead of dysentery, etc., long before the army left Har- 
fleur; and they were replaced by Welshmen, probably 
men from their own neighbourhood. This second list 
stands as follows: 

“Invalided or dead.—Armigerit. Thomas Parker, re- 
placed by Jakke ap Guille, William Waleys by Eden 
ap Meredith, Roger Gunter by Morgan ap Jay, John 
Bartelot le Puysne by John Vachan, Robert Corbet by 
John Hamond, John Berle by Meredith Vaghan. 

“ Archers.—William Celer, replaced by Davyd Floyt 
ap Yen, William Twyford by Reginald Vaghan, ‘Thomas 
Pountesbury by Jankyn Fustor, David del Chambre by 
Tudur ap Ithel, Geoffrey Homwode by Griffith ap Si- 
mond, John Ede by David atte Hall, Hugh Leche by 
Griffith ap David, Lewes Bykeldy by Yevan Skoluyk, 
Philip Horton by Roger Penerwyn, Thomas Dodde by 
Yevan ap Owain, Llewellyn de Staplefforde by Deyow 
ap Llewellyn ap Iorworth, John Hunterston by John 
Gogh, Richard Robmessone by Dayow ap Atha, Robert 
Feror by Peter Furbor, John Tailor by Yevan Webbe, 
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John Geffray by Morris Tudur, Geffray Kedewyn by 
Thomas Tudur, Matthew Bromfeld by David Orbolgh.” 

It is observed that, among the armigeri, Roger Gunter 
(a member of one of the old Sussex families, of Racton 
near Chichester and Arundel) is described as of * Gilles- 
ton in Wales.” It is also suggested that, frequent inter- 
marriages between Sussex and Welsh families may have 
taken place in consequence of the Earls of Arundel hold- 
ing the honour of Clun. 

It is not improbable that researches among the public 
records of the kingdom, and local collections, may add 
to our knowledge of the names of these Welsh worthies. 


H. L. J. 





VALLE CRUCIS ABBEY: 


ITS ORIGIN AND FOUNDATION CHARTER. 


In the earlier volumes of the Archeologia Cambrensis 
various articles giving an excellent history of this Abbey 
have appeared from the pens of able writers, and it is 
difficult to add to the information which they have 
brought together. ‘There is, however, one deficiency. 
So far as we have been able to discover, these writers, 
and the authorities which they have cited, have not 
stated the source from which this religious house sprung, 
nor discovered the foundation charter nor any of the 
charters by which its landed endowments were confer- 
red. The primary authority quoted is Leland, who in 
his Collectanea! thus succinctly mentions the founder, 
“Vallis Crucis Abbat. Cistert. Madok ap Griffith Ma- 
lor [Pr. Powis] primus fundator [¢emp. E. 1].” “Alias 
Madok Prince of Mailor.: Ecclesia de Wrixam appropr.” 
Leland also, in his Itinerary,” says, “ Llan Egwistle alias 
Valle Crucis, an abbey of Whit Monkes, was 3 quarters 
of a myle by west north west.” We quote the latter on 


1 Vol. i, p. 103. 2 Vol. v, p. 54, 
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account of the name, “ Llan Egwistle,” to which we shall 
subsequently advert. Next, Dugdale, in his Monasti- 
con,| does no more than quote from Leland a brief notice 
of the foundation of the monastery, saying that, from 
his Collectanea, we learn that Madoc ap Griffith Maylor, 
Prince of Powis, founded it; and further stating, on 
the authority of the History of Wales,? that the date of 
the foundation was “about a.p. 1200.” Bishop God- 
win said the date was a.p. 1100; but in a foot-note to 
Dugdale it is conclusively shewn that it is falsely printed, 
“for the founder lived till a.p. 1286, and was then 
buried in this Abbey.” Dugdale then gives an abstract 
of the roll of Henry VIII, from the Augmentation Office, 
particularizing the names and annual value of the dif- 
ferent lands and livings which the Abbey then pos- 
sessed ; but he does not set out any charter whatever 
relating to the Abbey, nor does he shew how its endow- 
ments accrued. The next authority to be mentioned is 
Pennant, who, in his Zour in Wales,’ calls the Abbey 
Llanegwest, Glyn Egwest Monachlog, or “de Valle 
Crucis”; and, following Dugdale, says “it was a house 
of Cistercians founded in the year 1200 by Madoc ap 
Gryfydd Maelor, lord of Bromfield, and grandson, by 
the mother’s side, to Owen Gwenydd, Prince of Wales.” 
He adds that “ he could not discover any of the endowments” 
further than the tithes of Wrexham, and mentions that 
the landed endowments were not inconsiderable, and 
quotes from Willis’s Survey of St. Asaph‘ the particulars 
of the value of them in 1291. 

In the articles before alluded to, which have appeared 
in the Archeologia Cambrensis, the authors have, we be- 
lieve, followed these authorities, and given no informa- 
tion as to the charters by which the Abbey was endowed 
with its landed and other property. 

Circumstances have led us to investigate the history 
of another Cistercian house in a neighbouring county, 
Strata Marcella, or Ystrad Marchell, in Montgomery- 

1 Vol. v, p. 720. 2 8vo., London, 1702, p. 221. 

8’ Vol. i, p. 395. ‘'P. 178. 
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shire ;—and in pursuing that investigation we have 
discovered the origin of this celebrated Abbey of Valle 
Crucis, and its foundation and other charters. ‘I’o 
set the matter in a clear light, it appears to us to be 
necessary to shortly recount what is said by the chief 
authorities respecting the Abbey of Strata Marcella, 
which we shall find to have a close connexion with that 
of Valle Crucis. 

In the account of Bishop Tanner, in his Notitia Mo- 
nastica, which is closely followed in subsequent editions 
of Dugdale, and by subsequent writers, of the Abbey ef 
Ystrad Marchell, or Strata Marcella, “lying between 
Guilsfield and Pole,” it is stated “that a Cistercian 
abbey was founded here, to the honour of God and the 
Blessed Virgin, a.p. 1170, by Owen Keveliog, the son 
of Griffith,as some ; and by Madoc, the son of Griffith, 
as others.” 

For the first statement the following authorities are 
cited: 1, Leland’s Collectanea (vol. i, p. 104), “* Owen 
Kevelioc princeps Powisie primus fundator”; 2, the 
Welsh pedigree,—‘* Owen Keveliog, lord of one half of 
Powis, built the Abbey of Ystrat Marchel”; 3, Speed, 
who hath, “Owen, son of Griffin, Prince of Powis, 
founder: Wenneowin, his son, confirmed it a.p. 1202, 
4 Joan”; and 4, the charter of Owen, son of Griffin, by 
which he gave them lands “ad edificandum abbatiam.” 
And in support of the second statement it is alleged 
that Madoc’s charter is called in the Monasticon “ the 
foundation charter”; and he is there not only esteemed 
founder, but his charter saith that he gave “ villam que 
vocatur Llinlisquestel ad construendum ibidem monas- 
terium.” ‘To reconcile the latter with the former state- 
ment, the author (Tanner) conjectures that Owen Keve- 
liog, who died a.p. 1197, leaving his estate to his son 
Wenneowin, was the original founder a.p. 1170; but 
that after his decease, and his son’s being involved in 
war, and worsted by it, Madoc might have refounded it ; 
or perhaps, on account of some inconveniences, built a 
new abbey in a different place; for his first charter 
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implies (in Tanner’s opinion) that there was an abbey 
of Stratmarkell, or “apud Vallem Crucis,” then in 
being ; and his giving “ monachis de Stratmarkell villam 
de L. ad construendum ibidem monasterium,” seems to 
imply a new foundation in another place. And he adds: 
“This may likewise bring his charters near together ; 
but if we suppose him to be the original founder, and 
his first charter to have been made a.p. 1170, that will 
be fifty-two years before his second charter, which is 
dated a.p. 1222.” 

Thus Bishop Tanner elaborately enters into the ques- 
tion, and endeavours to account for there being, as was 
then supposed, ¢wo foundation-charters of the Abbey of 
Strata Marcella; and although he very nearly approached 
the real state of the case, he did not, as we shall ulti- 
mately shew, actually reach it, owing to having only 
imperfect information before him. 

Now we will proceed to notice what that sagacious 
antiquary, Pennant, states on the subject. He says! 
there is no doubt the Abbey of Strata Marcella was 
founded by Owen Cyveiliog in 1170, and adds, “ ‘Tanner 
suspects that Madoc ap Gryffydd Maelor refounded this 
monastery ; but by his charter it should seem that he 
only gave to it a piece of ground on which to found a 
cell, or some appendage to it; and this, he says, was 
done at the request of four abbots, amongst whom is 
mentioned Philip himself, actual abbot of Strathmar- 
chel,—a proof that the house was then existent.” 

Pennant’s conjecture that Madoc gave the land to 
found a cell, rather than to refound the Abbey, as Tan- 
ner had conjectured, was a still nearer approach to the 
truth. But where was the cell founded ? 

Neither Bishop Tanner’s nor Pennant’s suggestions 
can be considered satisfactory explanations. 

In prosecuting our inquiry into the history of Strata 
Marcella, we have had a general search made through 
the records at the General Record Office in London, for 
information respecting that Abbey, and have had tran- 


1 Vol. ii, p. 380. 
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scripts made of all the charters which were there to be 
found, and appeared to relate to it. Amongst many 
others we were furnished with a copy of the Inspeximus 
charter of 28 April, 23 Edward I (1295), which is now 
produced.! ‘This recites the two charters of Madoc, one 
without date, and the other dated 1222, which are 
printed in Dugdale’s Monasticon? under the head of Strata 
Marcella, and which have always been attributed to that 
Abbey. 

Upon comparing the names of the lands mentioned 
in the Inspeximus charter with the names of the lands 
possessed by the Abbey of Strata Marcella, we were 
driven to the conclusion that they were not the same ; 
and that, to whatever Abbey such charter may have 
belonged, it could not be properly attributed to that 
Abbey. Upon further scrutiny of the Jnspeximus charter 
we discovered that the monastery for the erection of 
which Madoc granted to the monks of Stradmarkell the 
ville of Llynhequestel, is no other than the Abbey of 
Llan Egwest, or Valle Crucis; and it follows that that 
Abbey was originally an offshoot or cell of Strata Mar- 
cella, its parent house, and that Madoc’s charter, hitherto 
attributed to the latter, is the foundation charter of 
Valle Crucis Abbey. 

We will proceed to state the grounds upon which we 
have come to this conclusion. All the authorities agree 
that Madoc, son of Gryffydd, was the founder of this 
Abbey. He was buried there. It was situate in his 
dominions of Powis Fadog, whereas Strata Marcella was 
not, but in the dominions of Owen Cyfeiliog, and after- 
wards of his son Gwenwynwyn, after whom that part of 
Powis was called Powis Gwenwynwyn. 

Next, the Inspeximus charter recites six different 
charters or documents, all of which, it is presumed, must 
be taken to belong to one and the same abbey. One 
of the six is the confirmation by Madoc, in 1234, of the 
grant made by the freemen of “ Llancollien,” of the 


1 Set out in Appendix, post, p. 412. 2 Vol. v, p. 637. 
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fishery in the river there, which Pennant? mentions as 
belonging to Valle Crucis Abbey. It follows, therefore, 
we conceive, that the other recited charters (includ- 
ing the two of Madoc’s) relate to the same abbey ; and 
the form of the Jnspeximus charter itself shews such to 
be the case. 

Further, the terms of Madoc’s first or foundation charter 
itself, both in respect to the form in which, and the pur- 
pose for which, the grant is made, and the names of the 
lands granted by it, and the other recited charters, clearly 
point to the same conclusion. To satisfactorily shew 
this, it will be necessary to notice the Jnspeximus charter 
and the recited charters and documents in some detail. 

The Inspeximus charter commences, “ Inspeximus car- 
tam quam Madocus Griffini filius fecit Deo et beate 
Marie et monachis de Stradmarkell in hec verba.” 
Then follows a copy of the before-mentioned charter of 
Madoc, without date, printed in Dugdale’s Monasticon’? 
under the head of Strata Marcella. The terms of the 
latter are: ‘“* Dedi et concessi et hac presenti carta mea 
confirmavi....monachis de Stratmarkell villam que voca- 
tur Llynhequestel....ad construendum ibidem monas- 
terium.” [I have given and granted, and by this my 
present charter have confirmed, to the monks of Strad- 
marchell the ville called Llynhequestel” (evidently the 
monkish latinized form of Llan Egwest, or, according 
to Leland, Llan Egwistle) “to build there” (not at Ys- 
trad Marchell) “a monastery”] “in honore, &c., et ut 
conventus Cisterciensis ordinis ibi jugiter Deo milita- 
ret.” [In honour, etc., and that a convent of the Cis- 
tercian order might there continually serve God.” | These 
words clearly point to the establishment of another dis- 
tinct foundation on the land granted to the monks.® 


1 Vol, i, p. 397. 2 Vol. v, p. 637. 

* “They seem to have been a colony of monks sent off by that 
monastery, as the bees do when the hive is too full,” a remark made 
by the celebrated Welsh antiquary, Lewis Morris (Cambrian Regis- 
ter, ii, 493) respecting Cymmer Abbey, which seems equally applic- 
able to this case; but the passage he quotes from Virgil (Ain. i, 
430),— . [“ Ignavum 


SRD SER., VOL, XII. 28 
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It proceeds to state that the gift was made at the request 
of the four abbots of “Alba Domus, Stratflur, Strat- 
markell, and Cwmhir.” The abbot of Ystrad Marchell 
being mentioned, shews, as pointed out by Tanner, that 
that abbey was already established: “ Dedi etiam pre- 
dictam villam jam dicto conventui Cisterciensis ordinis 
ibidem Deo servienti.” By these terms he declares the 
gift was made “to the convent of the Cistercian order 
there serving God”; to whom he then gives the follow- 
ing lands which he possessed by hereditary right in 
Powys. We follow our transcript,—* Lanhekeneyl, 
Rynderch, Banhadlen, moiety of Buducure, Creythauch, 
Cumbruynauch, Kevenlluhesten, Tong, moiety of Mys- 
tuyr, Wrechcessham, Berercessham, and Actun.” None 
of these names can be reconciled with the names of the 
possessions of Strata Marcella; but some of them cer- 
tainly are easily identified with the lands possessed by 
Valle Crucis. The charter proceeds: “ Has itaque jam 
nominatas terras dedi Deo et beatze Marie et monachis 
Cisterciensis ordinis apud Vallem Crucis Deo servienti- . 
bus.” The gift is expressed to be to the monks of the 
Cistercian order serving God at Valle Crucis; identify- 
ing it with “ Llynhequestel” or Llan Egwest. This, we 
submit,clearly shews that the monks of “ Stratmarkell,” 
to whom the gift of that ville was made, had left their 
alma mater, and were then serving God at Valle Crucis, 
where they had formed a new community; and where 
they afterwards erected the monastery which in fame and 
architecture so far outshone their original home. The 
names of the witnesses to this charter are puzzling,— 
“Phill. Abbe de Polai, Phill. Abbe de Valle Crucis.” 
The former must be Philip Abbot of Pola, or Strad- 


“‘Tgnavum, fucos pecus, a presepibus arcent,” 
which is thus freely rendered by Dryden,— 
‘All with united force combine to drive 
The lazy drones from the laborious hive,” 


does not appear apposite to these colonists from Strata Marcella, for 
the result of their labours shews that they were by no means idle 
drones. , 
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marchell ; and from the latter it can be only inferred 
that the community or house of Valle Crucis was so far 
established that an abbot had been appointed even 
before the date of this charter. 

The date it is not easy to fix with certainty, but as 
the charter of Madoc, thirdly recited in the Jnspeximus 
charter (and to which we shall presently advert), is dated 
1202, it must have been dated previous to that date ; 
and this probably is the only ground for fixing its date 
at “about a.p. 1200.” 

The Jnspeximus charter proceeds: ‘“ Inspeximus etiam 
cartam quam idem Madocus fecit Deo et beate Marie 
et monachis de Valle Crucis” (not Stradmarkell, as in the 
previous charter) “‘in hac verba”; and then sets out a 
charter, dated 1222, from the same Madoc to the monks 
of Valle Crucis (not Stradmarchell), whereby he granted 
to them the villes called Linueguestel, Lanegeinel, Hallh- 
tun, Tonc, Wrechcessam, and Kreichauc, half Buchucbre 
and Bahadlen, Bromauc, Camproulh, Gimeruh, Meivoch, 
and Kefil, and half Mistuir and Keven Luesten. 

The next charter recited is dated 1202, and from the 
same Madoc to the convent of Valle Crucis, and grants 
all the pasture in “ Malaur Saisnec,” and the province of 
“ Maylaur” and “ Yayl” and “ Nanhendu” and “ Ken- 
ylleid,” with a curious exception. 

The Inspeximus charter. next recites a seriptum or 
document from the same Madoc to “the monks of 
Valle Crucis, there serving God and the blessed Mary,” 
and dated 1205; then another scriptum, before men- 
tioned, and dated 1234, by which the “freemen” of 
“Llancollien” made to the convent of Valle Crucis a 
grant, sealed with the seal of the aforesaid Madoc, of a 
’ fishery on a part of the stream which is called Dener- 
diw, and which faces their ville of Llancollien. This 
document proceeds to notice the dispute between the 
freemen of Llangollen and the monks about the new 
works which the latter had erected, and the adjudica- 
tion upon such dispute; and Madoc confirms the dona- 
tion of the fishery to the monks. This is the document 

283 
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quoted by Pennant? (also in Archeologia Cambrensis)? as 
relating to the Abbey of Valle Crucis; and the recital 
of it in this Inspeximus charter first led us to believe that 
all the other charters recited in it related to that abbey, 
and not to the Abbey of Strata Marcella. Then follow 
recitals of the following,—a charter dated 1236, from 
Griffin, son of the said Madoc, to the convent of the 
Cistercian order “apud Vallem Crucis,” confirming all 
the donations of his father; and, lastly, a charter from 
“ Fulco filius Guarini” to the monks of Valle Crucis, of 
“donum hominum meorum de Porkintyn scilt. totam 
terram de Keyenlvesten.” The Jnspeximus charter then 
confirms all the charters recited in it. 

That the lands, or at least many of them, mentioned 
in Madoc’s charters were the lands granted to this Abbey 
is evident by comparing them with two authentic lists 
of its possessions at two far-distant periods, viz. 1291 
and 1541, as shewn by the following table: 


‘ Names of Lands mentioned Names in Pope Nicholas’s Names in Roll from Augment- 
in Madoc’s Charters. Taxation in 1291.3 ation Office, 32 Hen. VIIL.+ 

Llynhequestel se ... Lianegwestl 
Hallhtun Re ... Halton 
Wrechcessam ... Wyrcessam ... Wrexam 
Kreichauc <. : ... Chirk (?) 

. Bahadlen ... Bodhang 
Rynderch ee Rudryn mn 
Llancollien piscary ,. . Llangollen Mill’ 


There are spiabidibe other names, hadi those who pos- 
sess local knowledge may be able to identify. 

The reasons, therefore, for attributing the Inspeximus 
charter, and the charters it recites, to Valle Crucis 
Abbey, are shortly these, viz. : 

Ist. Madoc was undoubtedly the founder of this 


1 Tour in Wales, vol. i, p.397, It is probable that Pennant gained 
the information he gives by an inspection of the original document. 

? First Series, vol, i, p. 23. 

§ Willis’s Survey of St. Asaph, p. 178. 
_ * Dugdale’s Monasticon, vol. v, p. 720. 

* Possibly the dispute before alluded to arose from the monks 
erecting a dam for the mill, whilst they were only entitled to the 
— of fishing. 
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Abbey ; these charters are from him, and the object of 
one of them is expressly stated to be to found a monas- 
tery. 

2nd. One of the recited charters unquestionably re-+ 
lates to this Abbey; and it follows that the others, 
including the foundation charter, being made to the 
same grantees, must also relate to it. 

3rd. The foundation charter grants “ Llynhequestel” 
(clearly Llan Egwest) to the monks of Stradmarkell, to 
found a monastery there,—i.e., on the land granted. 
From the various parts of the same charter upon which 
we have commented, it appears that a new, house or 
community of the Cistercian order was there established ; 
and although, in the foundation charter, the gift is to 
the monks of Stradmarkell, in all the subsequent charters 
it is to the monks of Valle Crucis; clearly shewing that 
the original grantees, colonists from Stradmarchell, had 
settled at Valle Crucis. 

4th. Some, at least, of the names of the lands granted 
can be identified with the lands possessed by this Abbey. 

We trust that we have stated sufficient grounds for 
believing that the Jnspeximus charter of Edward I con- 
tains the foundation charter and other principal charters 
relating to the Abbey of Valle Crucis ; which, however, 
have hitherto been attributed to another abbey. The 
question arises, how came they to be so attributed? But 
it is easily answered. It arose entirely from the words 
“py monachis Stratmarkel” being inserted by the scribe 
in the margin of the roll, he being led to do so by the 
fact that the grant was to the monks of Stratmarkell ; 
but he overlooked the circumstance that the grant was 
to such monks serving God at Valle Crucis, for the pur- 
pose of building a monastery there. But, nevertheless, 
the honour of establishing this house clearly belongs to 
the monks of Strata Marcella. 


1 Tt is true that Dugdale, in his Monasticon (vol. v, p. 720), states 
that the Abbey of Ystrad Marchell, as well as that of Llan Egwest, 
was called “ Vall. Crucis Abbey”; and possibly he did so because 
he attributed Madoc’s charters, which mention “ Valle Crucis,” to 
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Before concluding we will give one or two additional 
items of information, which we have met with, respect- 
ing this Abbey of Valle Crucis. In addition to the five 
abbots mentioned in the first article of the Archaologia 
Cambrensis,) viz., Adam, David, John, David ap Iowerth, 
and John Herne, the first abbot appears to have been 
Philip mentioned in Madoc’s foundation charter. There 
was also another, named Madoc, to whom, and the con- 
vent of Valle Crucis, Anian, bishop of St. Asaph, granted 
two parts of the church of Bryneglws,? in lieu of the 
portion of Llandegla which they gave up for the use of 
the vicar of that place. 

Reyner, bishop of St. Asaph, granted to the abbot 
and convent half the church of Wrexham, for preserv- 
ing the fabric of their church, and the same was con- 
firmed in 1220. It was also confirmed by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, as metropolitan, we presume; 
also by Pope Honorius.® 

The other half of Wrexham was granted in 1227,! 
and subsequently confirmed ; and Madoc, son of Griffith, 
renounced the patronage of Wrexham in favour of the 
monastery in 1267. 

The church of Llangollen was granted to the monas- 
tery, by a series of grants from successive bishops, in 
the years 1232, 1236, 1237, 1238, 1249, and 1269.5 

The privilege of the monastery was confirmed by 
Popes Innocent, Gregory, Honorius, and Alexander, suc- 
cessively.® 

A dispute seems to have arisen between this Abbey 
and the Bishop of St. Asaph, and the vicar of Llangollen, 


the former ; but we trust we have conclusively shewn that they relate 
to Llan Egwest. There is, however, another reason for thinking it 
probable that Ystrad Marchell bore the name of “ Vall. Crucis,” —the 
township in which it was situated is called “ Gungrog,” formerly 
spelt “ Gwngrog,” and evidently a contraction of “ Gwaun-y- 
(the meadow or vale of the cross); in fact, the Welsh for Valle 
Crucis. 

1 Vol. i, p. 25 et seq. 

® Index of Lyfr Coch, or Red Book of St. Asaph, in Nicholl’s Col- 
lectanea Topographica et Genealogica, ii, 264. No date is given. 

§ Tbid., p. 267. * Ibid., p. 268. 5 Ibid. ® Ibid. 
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respecting Wrexham and its chapels, Rywabon y Waun, 
Llansaintffraid, and Llandegla, which the Abbey alleged 
were from ancient time canonically joined, and that one 
vicar appointed to the mother church was therefore suf- 
ficient. Nevertheless the bishop had, contrary to law, 
ordained vicars to the chapels. The result of the suit, 
bandied from court to court, is not stated.! 

With regard to the name Lian Egwest, by Leland 
called Llan Egwistle (in the foundation charter of Ma- 
doc termed, in monkish Latin, Llynhequestel, Linue- 
guestel), we have not been able to find an entirely satis- 
factory derivation ; but we give what we have gleaned. 
The parish of Penegoes, or Penegwest, in Montgomery- 
shire, is said to derive its name from one of the petty 
sovereigns of Wales named Egwest, who was beheaded 
near the church.? It is possible Llan Egwest may have 
derived its name from the same person. But, by way 
of suggestion, we would mention that the name may 
have been derived from Arwystli. He was the father of 
Marchell, who was the foundress of the original and 
ancient religious house bearing her name, upon the site 
or foundation of which the Cistercian monastery of Ys- 
trad Marchell (the parent abbey of Llan Egwest, or 
Valle Crucis) was afterwards established or engrafted. 
Arwystli embraced a religious life, and was an inmate 
of the monastery of Bardsey, and is said to have been 
the founder of a church ; but (the authority which we 
cite adds) its situation is not known.’ Can “ Llan Eg- 
west,” or “ Llan Egwistle,” be the one? The similarity 
of the name prompts us to ask the question. There 
was an Arwystl successor to Dubricius in the see of 
Llandaff, contemporary with Arwystli, father of Mar- 
chell; but whether identical with him we cannot deter- 
mine, although we think it not improbable.* In a Latin 


1 Tbid., p. 272. 

2 Lewis’s Topographical Dictionary of Wales, sub nom. Penegoes, 
ii, 312. 

° Rees’s Welsh Saints, p. 236. 

* Liber Llandavensis, pp. 622, 624, 359, and 413. 
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charter! the bishop is called “ Arguistil Episcopus.” The 
Latinized form of the name comes pretty near “ Llyn- 
hequestel,” or‘ Linuegwestel,” of the charters, and closely 
resembles “ Egwistle,” as Leland hath it. But these 
speculations we only submit with diffidence to the better 
judgment of Welsh antiquaries who take a special inte- 
rest in such subjects. 


Being much interested in the Abbey of Strata Mar- 
cella, towards the history of which we have collected 
considerable materials, which, when more matured, we 
shall present to the notice of the Cambrian Archeolo- 
gical Association, it has been a source of delight to us 
that Strata Marcella can claim to be the parent of the 
famed Abbey of Valle Crucis, and thus, in some mea- 
sure, to share the halo which surrounds its beautiful and 
better known daughter, whose glories have been cele- 
brated by so many of the Welsh poets, and whose ruins 
now form one of the most interesting objects in the 
Principality of Wales. 

Morzis C. Jones. 

Gungrog near Welshpool. 





“Say, ivy’d Valle Crucis, time decayed, 
Dim on the brink of Deva’s wandering flood ; 
Your riv’d arch glimmering through the tangled glade, 
Your gay hills towering o’er your night of wood ; 
Deep in the vale’s recesses as you stand, 
And, desolately great, the rising sigh command.” 
(Llangollen Vale.) 





APPENDIX. 
CHARTER ROLL, 23 Epw. I, m. 3. 


P’ monachis de Stratmarkel. R. Archiep’is ’tc. sal’tm. 
Inspexim’ cartam quam Madocus Griffini filius fecit Deo ’t b’e 
Marie *t monachis de Stratmarkell’ in hec verba: Notu’ sit 
om’ib’ tam p’sentib’ q’am futuris q’d Ego Madocus Griffini fil’ 
eterne patrie desiderio ’t caritatis intuitu no’ t*nsitorie lau- 
dis apetitu dedi ’t concessi ’t hac p’senti carta mea confirmavi 
deo ’*t b’e Marie *t monachis de Stratmarkell’ villam que 
vocat’r Llynhequestel cu’ om’ib’ t’minis suis ad construend’ 
ibidem monasteriu’ in honore’ Dei ’t b’e genitricis semp’q’ 


1 Liber Llandavensis, p. 158. 
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virginis Marie ’t ut co’ventus Cisterciensis ordinis ibi jugiter 
Deo militaret. Hanc ing*m dedi rogatu ven’abiliu’ p’sonar’ 
videl’t iiij* abbatum quor’ ista su’t no’ia, Petrus dictus Abbas 
de Alba domo Deniawal de Stratflur, Philippus Abbas de Strat- 
marhell, Rind de Cumhir. Dedi eciam p’d’c’am villam jam- 
d’c’e c’ove’tui Cistern’ ordin’ ibide’ Deo s’vienti liberam ’t qui- 
etam. Cui eciam alias t’ras dedi ’t concessi quas hereditario 
jure apud Powys possidebam quar’ ista sunt no’ia Lanhekeneyl 
cu’ om’ib’ t’minis ’t p’tinenciis suis, Rynderch cum om’ib’ p’ti- 
ne’ciis suis, Banhadlen cu’ om’ib’ t’minis suis, medietatem ville 
que dicit™ Buducure cu’ om’ib’ t’minis ’t p’tine’ciis suis, Crey- 
thauch cu’ om’ib’ t’minis ’t p’tine’ciis suis Cumbruynauch cu’ 
om’ib’ t’minis suis, Kevenlluhesten cu’ om’ib’ t’minis et p’ti- 
ne’ciis suis, Tong’ cu’ om’ib’ t’minis ’t p’tin’ suis, Medietatem 
ville que dicit' Mystuyr cu’ om’ib’ t’minis et p’tin’ suis. Et 
de aliis terris p’ticulas quasda’ inde de Wrechcessham ’t de 
Berercessham ’t de Actun. Has itaque jam no’iatas t’ras dedi 
Deo ’t b’e Marie ’t monachis Cisterciensis ordin’ apud Vallem 
Crucis Deo s’vie’tib’ lib’as ’t quietas *t immunes ab om’i exac’- 
one ’t s’vitute seculari cum om’ib’ t’minis ’t p’tin’ suis in bosco 
in plano in aquis in silvis in molendinis in pratis in pascuis in 
lignis tam succidendis q’am cremabilib’ in lapidibus efodendis 
sive collendis. Et ut hec mea donac’o rata sit ’t apud posteros 
firma et stabilis inp’petuu’ multor’ viror’ atestacio ’t sigillim ei 
munimine confirmavi. Hiis testib’ Phill’ Abb’e de Polai, Phill’ 
Abb’e de Valle Crucis, Hugone Monacho, J. Monacho, R. con- 
verso, De laicis Keyrradauch fil’ Hug’ ’t M. ’t G. fratrib’ ejus, 
Ednewyn Seys ’t J. f’re ejus *t multis aliis, Inspexim’ eciam 
cartam q’am idem Madocus fecit Deo *t b’e Marie ’t monachis 
de Valle Crucis in hec verba. Univ’sis s’te matris eccl’ie filiis 
tam p’sentib’ q’am futuris, notu’ sit om’ib’ q’d Ego Madocus 
filius Griffini consensu et assensu D’ne J. ux’is mee ’t p’ salute 
a’i’e n’re *t omniu’antecessor’ ’t successor’n’ro (8?c) dedi concessi 
*t hac p’senti carta mea confirmavi Deo ’t b’e Marie ’t monachis 
de Valle Crucis in puram ’t p’petuam ’t pacificam elemosinam 
absq’ ulla exacc’one *t consuetudine seculari vel eccl’iastica 
totam villam que dicit’ Linueguestel ’t villam de Lanegeinel 
*t villam de Hallhtun’t terram que dicit™ Tonc ’t porciunc’lam 
qua’ p'd’c’i monachi h’ent de Hactum ’t terram qua’ h’ent de 
Wrechcessam ’t de Kreichauc ’t dimidietate’ ville que vocatur 
Buchucbre’t Bahadlen cum Bromauc Camproulh Gimeruh Mei- 
voch ’t cum Kefil, et dimidietate’ ville que dicit™ Mistuir ’t 
‘Keven Luesten cu’ om’ib’ t’minis ’t p’tin’ suis sicut eor’ carte 
p’testant’ in bosco in plano, in pratis *t pasturis in aquis ’t 
molendinis in moris in campis ’t silvis in om’ib’ lib’tatib’ ’t con- 
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suetudinib’ bonis in o’ib’ utilitatib’ ’t comodis sup’ terram ’t 
subtus quiete ab om’i molestac’one inp’petuu’ possidendas. 
Warantizabim’ eciam easdem t’ras d’c’is monachis p’ posse n’ro 
cont* om’es: ho’i’es inp’petuu’, quicu’q’ cont’a hanc donac’o- 
’em n’ram p’d’c’os monachos sup’ p’d’c’is terris molestare 
p’sumseru’t ; consensim’eciam ut viri eccl’iastici auctoritate s’c’e 
eccl’ie eorw’ insolenciam compesca’t. Facta est hec donacio 
nostra anno incarnac’onis dominice m° cc° xxij* Hiis testib’ 
Oweim mab trahaiarmh Yenvaf filio Maredud David Rouffo 
Jorverth mab, Kachwallaun, Seisel Decano de Coruain, Johanne 
Ruffo, De religiosis autem J. tune tep’is Abbate J. Suppriore, 
G. Mag’ro conv’so’ ’t R. monacho ’t multis aliis. 
_ Inspexim’ eciam cartam quam idem Madocus filius Griffini 
fecit Deo ’t b’e Marie ’*t Conventui de Valle Crucis in hec verba: 
Madocus Griffini fil’ om’ib’ qui hoc scriptu’ visuri su’t v’l 
audituri sal’t?m. Sciatis me dedisse *t concessisse ’t p’senti 
carta mea confirmasse Deo ’t b’e Marie ’t Conventui de Valle 
Crucis anno ab incarnac’one D’ni m°cc°ij® om’em pasturam 
tociu’ t’re mee scilicet Malaur Saisnec ’t p’vincie de Maylaur 
*t Yayl *t Nanhendu ’t Kenylleid, excepto hoc q’d heredes 
ear’dem p’vi’ciar’ad opus suu’sibi occupaveru’t,itaut jam p’d’cus 
co’vent’ communitate’ pasture h’at ubiq’ in p’d’ci’s p’vi’ciis in 
quib’ nulli alii religiosi viri h’eant potestate’ aliq’am v’l facul- 
tate’ h’endi aliquid v’l emendi v’] conducendi. Hec dedi eis 
libere ’t quiete *t pacifice ab om’i exacc’one ’t consuetudine se- 
culari in puram’t p’petuam elemosinam in a’ie mee ’t antecesso’ 
meo’ rede’p’c’one. Hiis testib’, Ph’o Capellano filio Joseph, 
Ednevein de Cav’ de Kilkein, Riud Seis ’t multis aliis. Valet’. 
Inspexim’ eciam quoddam scriptu’ q’d idem Madocus fecit 
p’d’c’is monachis de Valle Crucis ibidem Deo ’t b’e Marie ser- 
vie’tib’ in hec verba. Notu’ sit tam p’sentib’ q’am futuris qui 
hoc scriptu visuri su’t vel audituri q’d Ego M. Griffini filius in- 
tuitu retribuc’o’is divine p’ a’i’e mee *t meor’ rede’pc’one cu’ 
consilio optimatu’ meor’ concessi *t dedi monachis de Valle 
Crucis ibide’ Deo ’t b’e Marie s’vie’tib’ in puram ’t p’petuam 
elemosinam absq’ aliqua cont*diccio’e *t ab om’i exacc’one 
liberam ’t quietam ut si quis fideliu’ de t’ra sua eidem monas- 
terio caritatis intuitu aliquantu’ donare voluerit vel vendere vel 
seip’m religioni in p’fato monasterio conferendo aliquid secum 
affere, licitum sit a nob’ ’t donatu’. Et ut hec mea donac’e 
rata sit ’t intemerata quia moderni proni su’t ad malum unde sibi 
aliquid te’poral’ lucri extorquere potuerint sigilli mei imp’ssio’e 
confirmavi *t corroboravi anno ab incarnac’o’e D’ni m®cc°v°. 
Hiis testib’ Kemaldauch, Grifri Seis filius Hoba, Siniaun, Mab, 
Idneved, Ednewyn, Seis Jevaf Moab, Maredud, Idneved Was 
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*t multis aliis: Inspexim’ eciam sc’ptum q’d liberi ho’i’és de 
Lancollien feceru’t Deo ’t.b’e Marie ’t p’d’c’o co’ventui de 
Valle Crucis sigillo p’d’c’i Madoci signatu’ in hec verba: 
Sciant p’sentes ’t fut‘i has litt’as inspect*'i q’d nos lib’i ho’i’es 
de Lancollien videl’t, Howel’t Bledhunt filii Kenwric, Jorvert, 
Tudir *t Adam filii Madauc, Meuric fil’ Philippi Adam ’*t En- 
niaun filii Goroun Wich, Gervasius cl’icus fil’ Edneweyn, Ger- 
vasius fil’ Kadugaun, Kenwric filius Archien, Kenwric filius 
Ydnerch, Wyaun fil’ Kadugaun Kenwric filius Heylin ’t cet’i 
heredes de Lancollien dedim’ ’t concessim’ p’ nob’ ’t heredib’ 
Deo ’t b’e Marie ’t conve’tui de Valle Crucis Cisterciensis Or- 
dinis Deo ibide’ s’vie’tib’ locu’ piscarie ex alt’a p’te fluminis 
que vocat’ Denerdiw, que spectat ad parte’ ville nostre de Lan- 
collien in puram ’t p’petuam elemosina’, libe’ ’t quiete sine 
ulla reclamac’one ’t molestia ’t quia sigillo carebam’ ad peti- 
c’o’em n’ram D’n’s Madocus filius Griffini sup’ hance cartam 
sigillu’ suv’ apposuit. Elapso postea quodam temporis spacio, 
orta est controv’sia int’ d’c’os heredes de Llancollien ’t d’c’m 
Abbatem ’t Co’ventum de Valle Crucis p’ edificac’one ejusde’ 
pescarie. Que tande’ tali modo sopita est, videlicet q’d d’c’i 
heredes de Llancollien co’muni assensu post multas co’tradic- 
c’oes *t querelas elegeru’t v. monachos cu’ p’d’c’o Abbate de 
Valle Crucis ut eor’ stare’t diffinic’oni gratu’ et ratum h’entes 
quicquid p’d’c’i monachi cu’ p’d’c’o Abbate in verbo veritatis 
adjurati de q’one ab eis mota sup’ alt’am p’tem ripe amnis que 
dicit™ Denerdue que spectat ad villam de Wancollien (sic) arbi- 
trantes t’minare’t. Die vero ad hoc constituto a D’no pincipe 
*t suo senescallo J. Parvuo int’ ambas partes, co’veneru’t p’d’c’us 
Abbas cu’ suo Priore ’t iiij* monachis ab ip’is no’i’atis s. H. 
filio Jacobi ’*t Philippo Mag’ro Conv’sor’ Dd’ tu’c te’poris can- 
tore ’t N. filio Reuvaf. Qui om’es p’d’c’i monachi rei veritate’ 
scientes sup” p’missis in verbo veritatis jurantes coram J. Senes- 
callo D’ni Madoci ’t Haur’ ’t Oweyn filiis Reuvaf ’t J. sacer- 
dote de Llan Tessiliau ’t W. filio Jorverth, Adam Parvuo de 
Llancollien *t Haur P’vuo filio Howel, dixeru’t affirmantes q’d 
emeru’t a p’d’c’is heredib’ de Llancollien lib’um esse sibi ’t 
quietu’ sine aliqua reclamac’one ’t molestia piscariam suam edi- 
ficare ’t restaurare p’ut ipsis placuerit ’t quocies expedierit sup’ 
ip’am parte’ amnis que spectat ad villam de Llancollien. Sed 
*t Ego Madocus filius Griffini dedi ’t concessi p’ me et he’dib’ 
meis Abbati *t Conve’tui de Valle Crucis plenariam potestate’ 
construendi ’t restaurandi p’d’c’am piscariam ex utraq’ parte 
sup’ fluviu’ que dicit‘ Denerdiw. Et in huj’ rei evidenciam 
’t memoriam p’petuo conservanda’ donac’o’em meam, necno’ ’t 
p’d’c’or’ heredu’ de Lancollien sigilli mei imp’ssione ’t bonor’ 
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viro’ atestac’one roboravi. Hiis testib’ T. tu’c te’poris Abbate, 
M. Priore, H. ’t P. *t D. ’t N. monachis, J. Sacerdote de Lan- 
tessiliau *t A. *t W. cl’icis Haur ’t Oweyn filiis Jeuwaf, Haur’ 
P’vuo filio Howel ’t multis aliis, anno incarnaco’is D’ni m°cc° 
xxx iiij°. Inspexim’ eciam s’iptum confirmac’o’is q’d Griffin’ 
fil’ d’c’i Madoci fecit Abbati ’t Conventui Cisterciensis Ordinis 
-apud Vallem Crucis Deo ’t b’e Marie ibidem s’vie’tib’ in hec 
verba. Univ’sis Sc’e matris eccl’ie filiis has litt’as visuris vel 
audituris Griffinus fil’ Madoci sal’t’m et’nam in D’no. Noverit 
univ’sitas v’ra me dedisse concessisse ’*t hac p’senti carta mea 
confirmasse om’es donaco’es lib’tates dignitates sive in mobilib’ 
tam in secularib’ q’am in ecc’iasticis b’n’ficiis quascu’q’ pie 
memorie pater meus Madocus fil’ Griffini donavit ’t contulit 
Abbati *t Conve’tui Cisterciensis Ordinis apud Vallem Crucis 
Deo ’t b’e Marie s’vie’tib’ in rede’pc’oem a’i’e mee ’t parentu’ 
meor’ de me et h’edib’ meis in om’ib’ t’minis ’t p’tin’ suis sup’ 
t’ram ’t subtus t’ram in puram ’t p’petuam elemosinam pacifice 
*t quiete. Nomina aute’ p’d’c’or’ su’t hec scilicet Lumeswestel 
Llannekeivel, Kelli, Vorkauc, Rinttirht Baunach, Len, Buch- 
ucbre, Kreichauc, Wrettesham, Tunch, Halctun, Kevenlluesten, 
Cumkefil, Abelauc, Mustoir Werinveinoch Hethuren, piscariam 
eciam monasterii sup’ Deverdui ex utraq’ pa’te. Donac’o’es 
eciam coheredum ejusdem Madoci videl’t Owini Porkintun ’t 
filio’ ejusde’ de Cumbruinauc, Campull, Weunruth filior’ eciam 
Owini Parvi de Gwarnmevoc eisdem monachis confirmavi. Et 
ut hec mea confirmacio rata ’t inconcussa p’ maneat inposterw’ 
eam p’senti sc’ipto ’t sigilli mei imp’ssione duxi roborandam. 
Hiis testib’ Gervasio Senescallo meo, Ytail filio Griffini, Madoco 
Rufo, Goroun filio Jorverth, De religiosis, Philippo tu’c te’po- 
ris Priore de Valle Crucis, Yvone Monacho Philippo ’t Ric’o 
fratrib’ de ordine p’dicatorw’ ’t multis aliis. Facta est hec con- 
firmatio anno gracie m°cc°xxxvj°. Inspexim’ eciam sc’iptw’ 
q’d Fulco filius Guarini fecit Monachis de Valle Crucis Deo ’t 
b’e Marie ibide’ s’vie’tib’ in hec verba. Om/’ib’ S’c’e Matris 
ecc’ie filiis p’sentib’ ’t futuris Ffulcho fit Warini sal’tem. No- 
v’it univ’sitas v’ra me concessisse ’t p’senti carta mea confir- 
masse in pura’ ’t p’petuam elemosinam donum hominw’ meo’ 
de Porkintyn, scil’t totam t’ram de Keyenlvesten Regis Henrici 
Anglor’ in totis t’minis suis in bosco ’t plano in viis ’t semitis in 
p*tis *t pascuis ’t in omnib’ usiagiis suis Monachis de Valle 
Crucis Deo ’t beate Marie ibidem s’vientib’ cum om’ib’ lib’ta- 
tib’ ’*t liberis consuetudinib’ ab omni exaccione. Et sunt istius 
t’re t’mini de Karrechtriant majori usq’ ad minorem, et de mi- 
nori Karrectriant, dum durat Gweble usq’ ad Nand Gorsetheu, 
et deinde usq’ ad Helechtorrelogt et usq’ ad Mordaf. Hanc 
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autem t’ram, ego ’t heredes mei p’d’c’e domui de Valle Crucis 
cont* omnes warantizabim’. Et ut hec mea concessio rata ’t 
firma imp’petuu’ p’maneat sigilli mei imp’ssione’t istor’ testium 
apposic’o’e roboravi. Hiis testib’ Ph’o fr’e meo, Baldewyno de 
Hodd’ned, Rad’o de Hoddened, Steph’o de Hoddened, Johanne 
de Tracy, Henrico Cap’Il’o, Henr’ de Pontesbur’ David cl’ico, 
Wyon fil’ David, Ph’o Gam, Lewelino fil’ Kadugan’, Aron fil’ 
Jorverd’, Howel fil?’ Wyon’ Kardugan Seis, Meiler Vechan, 
Grifino fil’ Meiler, Kenewrec fil’ Eion et multis aliis. 

Nos autem donaciones, concessiones ’t confirmaciones p’dictas 
ratas h’entes ’t gratas, eas p’ nob’ ’t heredib’ n’ris q*ntum in 
nobis est, concedimus ’t confirmamus, sicut carte ’t sc'pta pre- 
dicta racionabilit’ testantur. Hiis testib’ ven’abilib’ fr’ib’ A. 
Dunolm’ ’t W. Ebor’ Ep’is, Edmundo fratre n’ro, Johanne de 
Warenna de Comite Surr’, Henr’ de Lacy Comite Lincoln’, 
Will’o de Vescy, Galfrido de Geynvill’, Walt’o de Bello Campo, 
Petro de Campania ’t aliis. 

Dat’ p’ manu’ R’ ap’d Lammays xxiiij die April’. 

P’ ip’m R’. 





THE ANCIENT INSCRIBED STONES AT 
TREGONEY AND CUBERT, CORNWALL. 
(Reprinted from the Journal of the Royal Institution 
of Cornwall.) 

TuE purveyors for the Meeting of the Cambrian Arche- 
ological Association at Truro, in 1862, were fortunate 
in being able to place on the walls of the temporary 
Museum the rubbings of two newly discovered early 
Cornish inscriptions of considerable interest. One of 
these is at Tregoney, the other at Cubert. The latter 
has been well described and figured, together with the 
stones at Gulval and St. Clement’s, in the Archeologia 
Cambrensis for October, 1863. These two stones have 
some points in common, which may be most conveni- 
ently referred to when they have been both described. 

The stone at Tregoney is placed at the south-west 
angle of the parish church of Cuby, of which it forms 
the corner-stone, immediately above the string-course, 
which is just above the level of the churchyard. The 
inscription is on the west end. It is about four feet 
and a half long, and nearly two feet wide,—a block of 
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hard porphyritic elvan with a siliceous surface, entirely 
different from the schistose river-stone of which the rest 
of the wall is built. The letters are rudely, and not 
very deeply, cut ; but there are no indications that they 
have. been much effaced by time or weather. The letter 
£ at the beginning of the fourth line has been cut on an 
angular recess, out of the general plane of the surface ; 
owing probably to the chipping away, under the tool, 
of the piece of stone on which this letter was originally 
incised. The rubbings shewn in the Museum were 
taken by Mr. A. Paull and myself, and were very satis- 
factory ; but we have more recently repeated the pro- 
cess, and I have also drawn the inscription directly from 
the stone. 

Professor Westwood, of Oxford, whose authority is 
acknowledged in this branch of archeology, on being 
consulted, kindly drew out the inscription on this stone 
from our rubbings, having reduced it by means of the 
camera lucida. It is from this drawing that the accom- 
panying engraving has been taken ; and in respect to 
the age of the inscription, as inferred from the paleo- 
graphic character of the letters, the Professor observes : 
‘The impression on my mind is, that it is clearly of a 
date and character of letter such as ought not to mili- 
tate against an early post-Roman origin being assigned 
to it. The letters seem to me to be more Roman than 
is ordinarily the case on the Cornish stones, which are 
generally more Anglo-Saxon in the forms of their let- 
ters.” Professor Westwood’s representation of the in- 
scription, engraved by Mr. Blight with his accustomed 
skill and fidelity, and here given, agrees closely with 
the drawings we had ourselves taken, both from the 
stone and from our rubbings. 

The Rev.-H. Longueville Jones has favoured me with 
the following remarks on the subject of these inscrip- 
tions generally, and this one in particular: 

‘* The study of early British inscriptions has hardly,even yet, 
made sufficient progress to enable us to arrive at any clear 
notions as to the precise dates of primitive inscriptions like this. 
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Epigraphical writing was very imperfect, irregular, and capri- 
cious, even in the best days of Rome; and if we compare the 
rude tracings on the walls of Pompeii with the graven letters 
_ on the great monuments of Rome, we become immediately 
aware of the wide limits within which the treatment of such in- 
scriptions must be allowed to range. Hence it is dangerous to 
adventure upon any specific dates in examining stones of this 
kind, and whatever is said should be accepted with some 
reserve. The inverted A in the first line, if it be a simple A, 
and not rather a contracted form of A and 1, occurring on the 
same stone with an upright A in the third line, would seem to 
indicate carelessness or rudeness on the part of the cutter. The 
peculiar form of N adopted in the first line, is by no means 
common during really Roman times; and contrasted with the 
last letter but two in the fourth line, which I am inclined to 
consider a true H, constitutes another anomaly. The fifth cha- 
racter in the second line appears to me to be a contraction of 
Li; and the same appears in the same place in the fourth line. 
The third letter of the third line I read as ©. The two last 
characters of the third line I take to be the common contracted 
forms of Fl and LI, so frequently found on Welsh stones. The 
form of R in this inscription is rather more regular than on 
some Cornish stones, where the lower part of the curving part 
of the letter is often run out as a straight line horizontally,— 
such as at St. Cubert’s, St. Clement’s, etc.; whereas here it 
curves downwards, as on real Roman monuments. The-last 
letter but one in the second line may be V inverted. It seems, 
too, that there is a piece of bad spelling in the third line, where 
the word TRIS is employed for TRES. It is further to be ob- 
served that the letters are not all of the same size ; nor are the 
lines arranged with much attention to parallelism. Taking 
these peculiarities into account, it may be concluded with sufli- 
cient probability that this inscription was cut on the stone in 
times of barbaric influence, and when the carving of such monu- 
ments was confided to rude and unpractised hands rather than 
to those of professed stone-cutters and scholars. Looking at 
the roughness and the irregularity of the letters, I should at 
once infer that the inscription came from persons not much 
accustomed to this kind of work. If we compare the forms of 
the letters with those of fairly ascertained Roman inscriptions, 
such as that at St. Hilary in Cornwall, the distinction will be 
immediately understood. On the other hand, no ‘ minuscule’ 
forms appear in this present case ; the letters are all ‘capital’; 
there is no approach to anything like an ‘uncial’ letter among 
them ; and therefore, if I ventured to assign any limits of date, © 
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I should, from the paleographical characters of the letters 
alone, say that the inscription is not earlier than a.p. 400, not 
later than a.p. 700. 

“With regard to the interpretation of the words, there may 
be two, perhaps three ways of reading them; and to make the © 
comparison more clear, I will draw up my own readings in two 
parallel lines. I conceive, then, that the words may be taken 
to run in one of the following formule: 

i 2 
NONNITA NONNITA 
EERCILIAI ERCILI VI 
RICATI TRIS FILI RICATI TRIS FILI 
ERCILI HCI ERCILI HCI 

“Inclining, on the whole, to the second of the above read- 
ings, I should represent it in a more correct and expanded form 


thus: 
NONNITA 
ERCILI 
VIRICATI TRES FILII 
ERCILI HIC CONDITI JACENT 


Meaning that three children of a Romanized Briton, Ercilius, 
named Nonnita, Ercilius, and Viricatus, respectively, were all 
buried under this stone, or near the spot where it was set up. 

‘* Whether any traces of these names can be found in other 
Cornish inscriptions, or whether any shadows of them have 
come down to us in Cornish tradition, must be left to the deci- 
sion of Cornish antiquaries.” 


This interpretation seems to require little comment 
or addition. It may, however, be suspected that the 
last three letters do not indicate, as initials, so advanced, 
and in Cornwall unexampled, a style of epigraph as has 
been here assigned to them, however tempting such a 
construction may be. We may, perhaps, more safely 
adopt a suggestion of Professor Westwood, that the third 
letter from the last is meant for A, making the last word 
ERCILACI. If this reading be accepted, the terminal 
stroke of the L in ERCIL must be attributed to splint- 
ering from the tool; and the penultimate letter of the 
second line, which has been transferred to the begin- 
ning of the third line, would then be regarded as A, the 
cross-stroke being neglected, a not uncommon omission. 
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Nonnite@ (or ai) may be the preferable reading; the 
other names being in the genitive case, as is usual. 

It has so rarely happened hitherto that any of the 
names on our non-Roman inscribed stones could be 
identified, even approximately, with those of persons in 
any way known to history, that the occurrence of the 
word Nonnita (the Latinised name of Nun or Neon, the 
mother of David, the most eminent of Welsh saints) 
could not but excite much interest, and the hope of 
further discovery ; the more so because the connexion - 
of St. Nun with Cornwall is already established by the 
name and dedication of the church of Altarnun, where 
she is even said to have been buried; and by the reputed 
virtues of the well called by her name, famous for the 
cure of madness.! Unfortunately, a careful examination 
of the genealogies given in Rees’s Welsh Saints, which 
seem to merit a fair share of confidence, has not enabled 
me to identify either of the other names on this stone 
as in any way related to the mother of St. David; or, 
indeed, with any one of the long list of his countrymen 
there particularised.? I am therefore driven to the con- 
clusion that the Nonnita of the inscription was a dif-’ 
ferent person; but the inquiry has made it every way 
probable that she was named after St. Nun, and has 
shewn, I think, very fair grounds for the belief that 
several members of the family of the saint were con-~ 
nected specially with those parts of Roseland,® which 

1 Carew (p. 123) gives a curious account of this water cure. The 
patient having been placed on the brink of a square pool filled with 
water from St. Nun’s well, was, by a sudden blow on the breast, 
tumbled into the pool, where he was tossed up and down by some 
strong hands till his fury forsook him. He was then carried to the. 
church, and certain masses sung over him. If he was not cured at 
once, the immersion was repeated, (Borlase’s Nat. Hist., pp. 302, 
303.) 

* Others may be more fortunate, and at any rate the names them- 
selves are valuable as probably belonging to Cornishmen of note 
about the sixth century. 

3 It may deserve notice, that the Welsh name of the valley of 
Rosina, where David founded or restored a monastery, which was 
afterwards called Menevia, is Rhés,—the same word, meaning moist 
and waste land, from which Roseland derives its name. 
3ED SER., VOL. XII. 29 
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may also have been visited by her. It may be worth 
while to state these grounds distinctly, as some light 
may thus be thrown on the relations of Wales and Corn- 
wall at a particular period ; and incidentally some cor- 
rections may be suggested of the statements given in 
our most accredited books, in regard to persons of some 
note in early Cornish legends, and the period at which 
they lived. 
It will be seen from the subjoined genealogies that 
Nonnita (Nun) was rather closely related to Cuby, of 
whose church this stone forms a part; and to Geraint, 
from whom the adjoining parish of Gerrans is supposed 
to be named. 


PATERNAL LINE OF ST. CYBI (CUBY). 


Crstennyn (Constantine) Gornev, contemporary with Brychan, 
| “a.v. 410-450 


| | 
Digain! Erbin 
| 








; | 
Ysgin Geraint (Gerennius, Gerrans) 
| 
I | | 
Garwy Cado Selyf Cyngar Lestyn 
| 
Oybi 
Selyf married Gwen, the sister of Non, and Cybi was 
their son. His mother’s ancestry is given as follows: 
Gwrtheyrn (Vortigern), the British chief, about .p. 447 





Gwrthefyr (Vortimer) Fendigaid 


Anna, daughter, married to a widower, Gynyr of Caer 
| : Gawch 





| | | 
(A son) (2 daughters) Non==Sandde, son of | Gwen=Selyf, son 
Gistlian Ceredig ap of Ger- 
Cunedda aint 


ee 


| 
St. David,? died about a.p. 544 Cybi 


1 To Digain the foundation of Llangerniw, or “the church of the 


ae in Denbighshire, is attributed. (Rees’s Welsh Saints, 
». 134, 


* Capgrave, the hagiologist of the fifteenth century, has a story of 
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Assuming the correctness of this statement, St. Cuby 
was grandson to Geraint, nephew to St. Non, and first 
cousin to St. David. His father, Selyf, was the person 
who is called in the legendary accounts Solomon Duke 
of Cornwall. According to Usher and others, Solomon 
was the father of Kebius (Cuby); but the date of the 
death of the latter is thrown back more than a century, 
to a.p. 369. This error is partly attributable to a con- 
fusion between the Latin Constantines? and the above 
Cystennyn Gorneu ; partly to his having been supposed 
to have been ordained by St. Hilary, bishop of Poictiers, 
—owing, probably, to the circumstance that one of 
Cybi’s contemporary saints in the island of Anglesey,? 
the chief scene of his pastoral labours, was called 


a casual meeting of the king of the region called Ceretica, with a 
religious virgin called Nonnita, of great beauty, on whom, becoming 
violently enamoured, he laid lustful hands, and the birth of St. David 
was the consequence; the mother “ persevering in chastity both of 
mind and body, and sustaining herself only with bread and water.” 
The name of Xanthus, evidently a merely classical form of Sandde, 
is given to this king; and Ceretica is clearly the Latin shape of Cere- 
dig (Cardigan). This tale has probably no better foundation than 
the circumstance that St. David’s mother was called Non; but if 
Sandde was like his father, Ceredig, such an adventure would not 
have been altogether foreign to his nature, as there is sufficient 
reason to believe the latter to be the Coroticus inveighed against by 
St. Patrick, as having landed with a party of armed followers and 
plundered a large district, where the saint had on the very day before 
baptized and confirmed a vast number of converts, of whom several 
were murdered, and many more sold as slaves to the Picts and 
Scots. The indignant letter in which Coroticus and his followers 
are declared to be excommunicated, is the only authentic writing of 
St. Patrick, besides the Confession, which has come down to us. 

1 Rees’s Welsh Saints, p. 232. 

2 The favourite notion that Constantine the Great was born in 
Britain is untenable. He was of full age a.p. 306, when he was pro- 
claimed emperor; and his father Constantius visited Britain for the 
first time in 296. Helen was divorced ten years before this, and is 
not likely, therefore, to have been a Briton. (Rees, p. 98.) 

8 Cybi is especially distinguished as the founder of a religious 
society at Caergybi (now Holyhead) in Anglesey, near to the spot 
where Caswallon Llawhir had slain Sirigi, over whose grave a chapel 
was afterwards erected. Four churches, all called Lilangybi, in dif- 
ferent parts of Wales, were dedicated to him. 

29? 
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Elian,—a name which the Welsh give also to St. Hil- 
ary.! 

"Besides Altarnun,? already referred to, the churches 
of Pelynt in Cornwall, and Bradstone, just across the 
Tamar, are dedicated to St. Non. There was formerly 
a chapel at Wonnestonys, in the parish of Altarnun, 
licensed by Bishop Stafford, 18th September, 1400, and 
named, without doubt, after her, like the church. The 
same connexion may, perhaps, be traced for the Chapel 
of St. Nynnina, existing in Pelynt in the thirteenth cen- 
tury; and her name probably enters into the composi- 
tion of Trenonna, in Veryan, about two miles from Cuby, 
and of Plas-nonn® in Padstow. Several religious edifices 
in Wales have also been dedicated to her memory; but 


1 Rees, p. 267. Geraint, the grandfather of Cybi, is considered 
by Rees (p. 169) to be the chieftain of Dyfnaint, or Devon (more 
properly Danmonia), who fell at Longborth (Langport) a.p. 540, 
fighting as a naval commander under Arthur. This is not altogether 
incompatible with the chronology ; but he must have been an old 
man at the time. Whether the existence can be established of a 
second Gerennius, who died in his bed, having first received the 
blessing of St. Teilo, who was returning from Armorica, may admit 
of doubt. Usher says he was king of Cornwall in 589. 

2 In a letter on Altarnun, published, with the signature “ Curio- 
sus,” by the late Dr. Oliver in the Exeter Flying Post for 27th Decem- 
ber, 1852, he says: ‘‘ The church derives its name from St. Nonita, 
or Nouna, or Nunna, the mother of St. David, the metropolitan and 
patron of Wales. From the survey of the parish in 1281 we dis- 
cover that the service-book of the church (Ordinale) was good and 
sufficient,—7.e., after the Sarum Rite; that it contained a life of 
St. Nouna, Vita Sancte Nounne.” William of Worcester, quoting the 
Calendar of St. Michael’s Mount, affirms that her remains lay within 
the parochial church of Alternon, “‘jacet apud ecclesiam Alterno- 
nie.” The festival of St. Non was kept on 2nd March, the day 
after her son St. David died, about the year 544.” 

3 Tam indebted to the Rev. John Carne of Eglos-Merther for 
pointing out this place and the chapel in Pelynt. Respecting the 
latter he has supplied the following particulars: “In the Tazxatio 
Ecclesiastica of Pope Nicholas IV (1291), under the Deanery of West, 
we meet with ‘ Capella S’c’e Niemyne al’s Nynnyne.’ This Chapel 
of S. Nynnina was in Pelynt, as we find by Bishop Stafford’s Regis- 
ter (1409). In the Inquisitiones Nonarwm (1342) it is called the 
Chapel of St. Neomena. The saint is probably the same with S. Nin, 
martyr, commemorated June 15,” 
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it appears that Non (Nonna or Nonnita) has only doubt- 
ful claim to the title of saint, although a portion of the 
special veneration bestowed on her son has attached to 
her.1 Davidstow, near Camelford, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Altarnun, is the only church in Corn- 
wall dedicated to him ; and it is curious that his Welsh 
name, Dewi, is preserved in the local pronunciation, 
Dewstow. In Devon he is considered the patron saint 
of the two churches of Thelbridge, R., and Ashprington, 
R., and of the chapelry of St. David’s, in the city of 
Exeter. ‘There are only three religious edifices dedi- 
cated to St. David in the rest of England, and those 
were consecrated to his memory long after the conver- 
sion of the Saxons. Mr. Rees remarks that, “though 
none of his ancient biographers have noticed that he 
passed any portion of his life in Devon and Cornwall, 
the circumstance that he visited these counties, probably 
in the early part of his life, is intimated in the poetry 
of Gwynfardd,” who says that he received ill-treatment 


1 Nonna was admitted into the calendar of the British church. 
(Williams, Ecclesiastical Antiquities of the Cymry, p. 301, etc.) The 
title of saint in the early Welsh church does not appear to involve 
the pretensions attached to it in the Romish calendar, into which 
very few Welsh saints (it is said only six) have been admitted. 
There are but few notices in the Welsh language of miracles per- 
formed by them, and few of them have been dignified with the title 
of “ Martyr.” The character in which, more especially, their names 
have been handed down to posterity, is that of founders of churches. 
Many of them had more than ordinary opportunities of conferring 
this blessing upon their country, for they were related to its chief- 
tains, and the churches they founded were often situate within the 
territory of the head of their tribe. In nearly all cases the assump- 
tion of their names is attributable to local causes. The consecration 
of a place seems to have been effected by the residence of a person 
of presumed sanctity, who for a given time performed certain reli- 
gious exercises upon the spot. Such a founder would be afterwards 
considered the saint of the church which bore his name. (Rees, 
op. cit., pp. 61-72.) 

2 Rees, Welsh Saints, p.199. Mr. Rees gives the following trans- 
lation of Gwynfardd’s lines,— 


“He endured buffetings, very hard blows, 
From the hands of an uncourteous woman, devoid of 
modesty : 
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there, at the hands of a female, on account of which the 
inhabitants suffered his vengeance.” 

This inscribed stone was, no doubt, originally of 
greater length, and fixed upright in the ground, so as 
to read from above downwards, in accordance with the 
rule in regard to such monuments. The present church, 
the tower excepted, was built about 1828, the body of 
the older edifice having been almost entirely taken 
down ; but this stone was probably reinstated in its 
corner. Where it first stood cannot be ascertained. 
There is a tongue of land forming the south-west portion 
of Cuby, separated by a brook from Veryan, which is 
still called “the Sanctuary,” or locally “ Centuary” or 
“Centry.” This may have been the more sacred spot 
in very early days; and it must not be forgotten that 
Tregoney was, like other towns at the head of our tidal 
rivers, a place of considerable relative importance in 
those times,—a fit centre for missionary work. 


THE CUBERT STONE.! 


The reading of this monament by Mr. Longueville 
Jones, already referred to, was as follows: 
CONETOCI 


FILI TECERNO 
MALI 


The inscription may be regarded as including the 
names either of two or of three individuals. Under the 
former interpretation the stone would be the monument 
of Conetocus, the son of Tegernoinalus; while, by the 
latter, Mali would indicate a distinct person. I owe to 
the Rev. J. Carne the suggestion that “the name of 


He took vengeance; he endangered the sceptre of 
Devon (Diffneint), 
And those who were not slain were burned.” 

The conclusion indicates, no doubt, rather what the poet thought 
befitting such a saint, than St. David’s will or power, assuming that 
he really endured the clapperclawing and knocks described, and 
proved by sad experience “ furens quid foomina possit.” 

* See Arch. Camb., Series III, vol. ix, p. 290. 
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Gonetoc on the Cubert stone may possibly be recognised 
as that of S. Gwinedoc or Enodoc, to whose memory 
there is a chapel in the parish of §. Minver.”! Taking 
the epigraph as including three names, it has appeared 
to me rather curious that they may all, without violence, 
be appropriated to one great Welsh family, that of 
Cunedda Wledig, to which both St. David and Caran- 
nog? (after whom the adjoining parish of Crantock is 
named) were related. 

The father of Cunedda (in Latin, Cunedagius) was 
called Edeyrn, here represented by Tegern; and the 
name of one of his sons was Mael, the saint of two 
churches in Wales. Such conjectures may be excused ;? 


1 Mr. Carne further writes: “In S. Gonnett’s in Roche, and Lan- 
gunnet in S. Veep, we trace the name of the hermit Conandus or 
Gonandus, to whom Roche Church is dedicated. He may have been 
the same as Conan, bishop of Bodmin and S. Germans, a.p. 936.” 
Touching S. Gwinedoc, it is curious how the country people have 
preserved, whilst vulgarising, the original name in the pronunciation 
Sinkindy, evidently debased from San Kennedy : the termination oc 
is sunk.—C, B. 

2 According to the Welsh genealogy, Carannog was a nephew of 
St. Non, and a first cousin of Dewi (St. David) ; both of them being 
grandsons of Ceredig, the son of Cunedda Wledig. Carannog 
appears to have been a saint and missionary of considerable emi- 
nence. A few extracts from the account of him by John of Teign- 
mouth, as translated by Cressy, may be amusing as a specimen of 
the way in which the lives of saints were written in the middle ages. 
“A certain prince, named Keredic, had many children, among which 
one was called Carantac. Now in those days the Scots did griev- 
ously vex Brittany (Britain) ; so that his father, unable to sustain 
the weight and troubles of government, would have resigned the 
province to Carantac; but he, who loved the celestial King far more 
than an earthly kingdom, fled away; and having bought of a poor 
man a wallet and a staff, by God’s conduct was brought to a certain 
pleasant place, where he, reposing, built an oratory, and there spent 
his time in the praises of God. At last he passed over into Ireland, 
invited by his affection to St. Patrick; whither being come, by com- 
mon advice they determined to separate themselves, and that one of 
them should travel, in preaching the gospel, toward the right hand, 
the other toward the left. In their company were many ecclesias- 
tical persons attending them, and they agreed once every year to 
meet together at an appointed place.” (Rees, op. cit., p. 209.) 

8 Many such attempts at identification, more or less plausible, 
might be offered. I will confine myself to one. On the stone at 
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but it is probable that the names incised on these monu- 
ments belonged, for the most part, to families of merely 
local consideration. Further evidence may, perhaps, 
tend to shew that this particular district on the northern 
coasts of Cornwall was, like Roseland in the south, more 
especially associated at one time with missionaries from 
Wales. 

Crantock was the seat of a very early collegiate eccle- 
siastical establishment having nine prebends. It is 
mentioned as such in Domesday; and in the inquisition 
of the Bishops of Lincoln and Winchester, 1294, it is 
higher rated, says Hals, to the Pope’s Annat. than any 
other church in Cornwall. It seems to have been an 
important centre for education also; and it may reason- 
ably be inferred that the choice of this locality, some- 
what difficult of access as it is from the body of the 
county, was determined by the fact that it had been, in 
much earlier times, the scene of active missionary efforts, 
and that it had continued for some ages a focus of reli- 
gious ministrations. The discovery of monuments con- 
temporary with almost the earliest of these apostolic 
labours, serves to invest their legendary history with a 
reality, which adds greatly to its interest. 

Both these stones have been protected by popular 
veneration, the best security being afforded to them by 
making them integral parts of the two churches. The 
monument at Cuby is, I believe, the only instance in 
which several members of a family are included in any 
early Cornish inscription, or a female name recorded. 
If there are three names on the Cubert stone, that would 
be a second similar but less marked example. 

My remarks have run to greater length than I in- 
tended ; but these stones, besides the interest they pos- 
sess in common with those already figured in Cornish 
St. Dogmael’s, in Wales, and on the Fardel stone (the text of a very 
able paper by Mr. Smirke in our “ Report” for 1861), the name of 
Sagranus (or perhaps Sasranus, for the first and third letters are 
identical in form in both cases) occurs associated with Irish Og- 


hams. Was not this S. Saeran, who was a native of Ireland, and an 
active missionary in Wales, in the latter half of the sixth century ? 
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‘works, seemed to open up a line of inquiry into the 
religious and social connexion of this county and Wales 
at the most flourishing period of their independent ex- 
istence ; not as yet, so far as [am aware, much explored, 
but to be followed up, it is to be hoped, hereafter by 
competent hands. 


C. Baruam, M.D. Cantas., 
Vice-President of the Royal Institution of Cornwall. 





ROBERT THE BRUS BEFORE RUSHEN CASTLE. 


In the Chronicon Mannie et Insularum, written by the 
monks of Rushen Abbey in the Isle of Man (see vol. iv, 
Manx Society, p. 195), there occurs this entry under 
date a.p. 13138: 


“* Dominus Robertus rex Scocie applicuit apud Ramsa, vide- 
licet octo decimo die Maii cum multitudine navium et die 
dominica sequenti transivit ad Moniales de Dufglas ubi pernoc- 
tavit; et die Lune sequenti fecit obsessionem circa castrum de 
Russin, quod castrum dominus Dungawi Macdowal tenuit con- 
tra predictum dominum regem usque diem Martis proximam 
post festum Sancti Barnabe Apostoli proximo sequenti, et ipso 
die dictus dominus rex dictum castellum adquisivit.” 


It may be worth while to inquire what brought Robert 
the Brus on this distant expedition to Rushen Castle, 
and who was this “dominus Dungawi Macdowal” who 
held the fortress against him for more than three weeks, 
viz., from May the 18th to June 11. The answer to the 
latter question gives, as I think, the key to the former. 

This Dungawi Macdowal (called in Camden’s copy of 
the Chronicon Mannie Dingawy, Dowil, and in the Annals 
of Ulster “the Lord Donegal O’Dowill”) was Duncan 
Macdougal, or Duncan de Ergadia. He was the second 
son of Alaster de Ergadia, Thane of Glasserie and Knap- 
dale, and Lord of Lorn. He is called by Chalmers “ the 
most illustrious Celtic chief in Galloway.” He had 
made his escape to the Isle of Man with a great number 
of Gallovidians, in order to avoid the hostility of Robert 
the Brus, who was following up his attacks’ upon the 
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Comyn family, with whom the Ergadias were closely 
connected, in their Gallovidian territories. (See Calen- 
dar of Ancient Charters in the Tower of London, p. 121.) 
On his father’s side he was descended from Shomhairle 
(or Somerled) Mac Gilbert, Thane of Argyle, by his 
second wife, Affreca, an illegitimate daughter of Olave 
Kleining, king of Man. His mother was the third 
daughter of John the first Red Comyn, by Marian, 
daughter of Alan, Lord of Galloway, and sister to Devor- 
gille. He was thus (like the Comyns) descended on the 
female side from David Earl of Huntingdon, though his 
grandfather, the first Red Comyn, founded As claim to 
the Scottish throne by descent from Hexilda, grand- 
daughter of Donald Bane, king of Scotland. He was 
also third cousin to Mary, daughter of Eugene de Erga- 
dia, Lord of Lorn, and wife of Reginald, king of Man, 
and afterwards Countess of Strathern. A son of this 
Mary, viz. Malise, Earl of Strathern, married Egidia 
Comyn, daughter of Alexander Comyn, Earl of Buchan, 
and grand-uncle to this Duncan Madougal. (See vol. x, 
Manx Society, Appendices B and D.) 

Hence he was not only closely united to the Comyns, 
the great competitors with Robert the Brus for the crown 
of Scotland, but had also a personal interest in the Isle 
of Man by his connexions with its ancient kings. It 
should also be noticed that it was a John Comyn (pro- 
bably the second Red Comyn, cousin to this Duncan de 
Ergadia, or Duncan Macdougal) who conquered the Isle 
of Man for the Scots at the battle of Ronaldsway in 1270 
(according to the Chronicon Mannie 1275). To which 
we may add that Isabella Beaumont, eldest daughter 
and coheir of Alexander Comyn, Earl of Buchan and 
Lord of Whitwic in Leicestershire, was at this time (1313) 
actually Queen of Man; her husband, Henry de Beau- 
mont, having in the previous year (1312) obtained a 
grant of the island and its regalities for life from King 
Edward II of England. (See vol. x, Manx Society, p. 
98, and Appendix D.) John de Ergadia, the elder bro- 
ther of this Duncan, held large possessions in the Isle 
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of Man, from which, in consequence of the capture of 
Rushen Castle by Robert the Brus, he was driven out, 
and he did not recover them till 1340. 

The Isle of Man, then, was evidently at this time the 
stronghold of the Ergadias and the Comyns,—a kind 
of rallying point to the most formidable enemies of the 
new dynasty. It was, therefore, of extreme importance 
to Robert that he should gain possession of it, and place 
it in the hands of those upon whom he could rely. 
Hence we find, immediately afterwards, that a charter 
was granted to Thomas Randolph, Earl of Moray, to 
hold the Isle of Man under Robert the Brus. (Rot. Orig. 
in Curia Scaccarit.) 

After the foul murder of the second Red Comyn, in 
the church at Dumfries, in 1307, his success at Ban- 
nockburn enabled the Brus so to waste the heritage of 
the Comyns “ that,” says a chronicle of the age, “of a 
name which numbered at one time three earls and more 
than thirty belted knights, there remained no memorial 
in the land, save the orisons of the monks of Deir.” The 
Ergadias seem to have been more fortunate; and 
though Duncan was driven from Rushen Castle, and his 
brother John at the same time lost his Manx possessions, 
after a series of years they returned to the family ; and 
it is somewhat remarkable that a descendant of John de 
Ergadia, Patrick Cuninghame, Esq., H.K., should at the 
present time be in possession of property which almost 
overlooks the Castle of Rushen. 

Looking at the strength of Rushen Castle as it now 
stands, we can hardly believe that it was the same as 
that which was taken by Robert the Brus in three 
weeks, Its architecture seems to point to the time of 
the first three Edwards. There are several square-headed 
trefoil doorways of the thirteenth century type; but it 
is probable that its main features received their impress 
in the middle of the fourteenth century. The ground- 
plan of the keep may, however, have been of an earlier 
and Norwegian date. It has plainly received many sub- 
sequent modifications. The glacis is said to have been 
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made under the directions of Cardinal Wolsey, who was 
one of the guardians of Edward Earl of Derby and Lord 
of Man, ¢emp. Hen. VIII, Ed. VI, Mary, and Elizabeth. 
James, the famous seventh Earl of Derby, made addi- 
tions to the Castle in 1645; and several unsightly build- 
ings have been joined on to the keep within the last 
twenty years. It is much to be desired that an accu- 
rate ground-plan of the Castle and precincts should be 


made. 
J. G. Cummine. 





NOTES ON RUSHEN ABBEY IN THE ISLE OF 
MAN. 


THE ruins of Rushen Abbey, or of the Abbey of St. Mary 
of Russin, are situated on the western bank of the Silver- 
burn, close by the village of Ballasalla, in the parish of 


Malew, and Sheading of Rushen, two miles north of 
Castletown, Isle of Man. 

This abbey was an offshoot of the Abbey of St. Mary 
of Furness, which received a grant of lands in the Isle 
of Man from Olave Godredson, king of Man and the 
Isles, in or about the year 1134. ‘The original charter 
of Olave, granting these lands to Furness Abbey, does 
not appear, but reference is made to it in another 
charter of the same king, and of that same year (1134), 
which is preserved amongst the Chartew Miscellanee in 
the Office of the Duchy of Lancaster (vol. i, fol. 30 ; 
see also vol. vii, Manx Society, p. 1), granting for ever 
to the Abbey of St. Mary of Furness the election of the 
bishop of Sodor and Man. These grants were subse- 
quently confirmed by Godred and Reginald, kings of 
Man in 1154 and 1188, and by a bull of Eugenius III 
to Furness Abbey in 1152, and further by bulls of Ur- 
ban III in 1186, and Celestine III in 1194. 

It is also stated in the Chronicon Manni et Insularum 
(written by the monks of Rushen Abbey), under date 
1134, that “ Olavus Rex dedit Yvoni Abbati de Furness, 
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partem terre sue in Mannia ad abbatiam constituendam 
in loco qui vocatur Russin.” It appears, however, from 
the chartulary of Furness, that this grant of lands had 
in the first instance been offered to the Abbey of Rie- 
valle or Rivaulx,—* Certa terra in Mannia data fuit 
Abbatie de Rievalle ad construendam Abbatiam de Rus- 
sin, postea tamen data fuit Abbatie Furnesie ad constru- 
endam eam de ordine Cisterciensi ubi modo scituata est 
et sic non de Rievalle sed de Furnesio exivit.” 

In the aforesaid bull of Eugenius III mention is also 
made of a monastery of St. Leoc in the Isle of Man,— 
“In Mannia ex dono nobilis viri Olavi, Regis Insularum, 
terras de Carneclet usque ad Monasteriam Sancti Leoc 
cum appendiciis suis”; from which we must conclude 
either that the Abbey of Rushen was originally known 
by the name of St. Leoc, or that another monastery had 
previously existed in the Isle of Man, which became 
absorbed in that of St. Mary of Rushen. Some counte- 
nance is given to this latter supposition by the statement 
of Sacheverell in his Short Survey of the Isle of Man (p. 
34, vol. i, Manx Society), that “one Mac Marus, a per- 
son of great prudence, moderation, and justice, in the 
year 1098 laid the first foundation of the Abbey of 
Rushen in the town of Ballasalley”; and he goes on 
further to say (p. 36) that “ Olave, the third son of God- 
dard Cronan, anno 1134, gave the Abbey of Rushen, 
some years before begun by Mac Marus, to Evan abbot 
of Furness, which was to serve as a nursery to the 
church.” Unfortunately Sacheverell. has not referred us 
to his authorities in support of this statement. 

It appears, however, not improbable that some reli- 
gious house had existed on the site afterwards occupied 
by Rushen Abbey, and at a date prior to 1134, from 
the circumstance that in the Chronicon Mannie, though 
mention is made of the grant of lands in 1134, no notice 
occurs of the erection of buildings until 1192, when the 
monks transferred themselves to Douglas for four years, 
during which they were engaged in enlarging their 
accommodation at Rushen. The church of the frater- 
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nity was not completed and consecrated until 1257, in 
the episcopate of Richard Bishop of the Sudereys, in the 
fifth year of the reign of Magnus Olaveson, when Simon 
was abbot. (See Chronicon Mannie, anno 1257). We 
have, however, the records of interments, within the 
Abbey, of several illustrious persons prior to this last 
date, who were chiefly connected with the royal family 
in Man. Thus Reginald, Bishop of Sodor and Man, 
nephew to Olave Kleining, king of Man, was buried 
here in 1225; so were King Olave Godredson (Olave 
the Black) in 1237, and his son Reginald in 1248 ; also 
the Norwegian, Jarl Gospatrick, in 1240. After this, 
the last Norwegian king of Man, Magnus, was interred 
in the abbey in 1265. 

It is not improbable that Olave Kleining himself was 
transferred hither after his barbarous murder by his 
nephew, Reginald Haroldson, at Ramsey in 1154, as 
there is no account given in the Chronicon Mannie of his 
interment elsewhere, and the monks of that religious 
foundation would doubtless feel anxious to have within 
the precincts of their house the body of their chief 
patron. 

The so-called “abbot stone” of Rushen is evidently 
the coffin-lid of some military person, and of the four- 
teenth century, as will be seen on referring to the repre- 
sentation of it given in my Runic and other Monumental 
Remains of the Isle of Man, plate x11, fig. 48. Its ori- 
ginal site is not known, as it has been shifted from time 
to time in the garden where it now lies buried. It was, 
however, dug up for the inspection of the members of 
the Cambrian Archeological Association on the occasion 
of their visit last year. One would have thought it 
more desirable to place it in the vaulted passage, shortly 
to be mentioned, where it would be protected from the 
rain; and might, if necessary, be also secured from mis- 
chievous persons by an iron railing. 

The present remains of the Abbey are in such a state 
that, without an extensive exploration of foundation- 
walls, any satisfactory assignment of its various portions 
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seems hopeless. The establishment must, however, have 
been very extensive. There are undoubted evidences 
of its having been fortified. Chaloner’s drawing, made 
about two centuries ago, is so rude and imperfect that 
little more is to be learnt from it of the original arrange- 
ments, than from an inspection of the existing ruins. 
There were, according to the drawing, five towers, all 
of them pierced with square-headed openings, built of 
rude masonry, and exhibiting no decided architectural 
details. Of these five, three alone now remain, which 
have been partially converted into appendages to two 
modern dwelling-houses. The only decided architectu- 
ral detail is the plain chamfered arch given in the cut, 
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existing in one of the towers which formed a part of the 
church. Making allowance for the nature of the build- 
ing materials found on the island, and the little progress 
which architecture could have made in such a remote 
and inaccessible spot, it may be assigned, in spite of its 
older appearance, to the period when the monks restored 
or rebuilt the church, namely the middle of the thir- 
teenth century. ) 

A small, single light, of more doubtful date, is also 
here given. It exists in the exterior face of the wall 
above. 








Ata spot which we might conclude to be the western 
end of the Abbey Church, we have a remarkable por- 
tion of a vaulted passage. It may have been simply the 
substructure of some part of the domestic buildings, 
though there are appearances about it leading to a sus- 
picion that it may, in some way, have been connected 
with the crypt. On one of the keystones of the arch 
there are traces of a socket, from which might have been 
suspended the iron hook of a corpse-light ; and it is, 
moreover, certain that the remains of bodies have been 
found in the same spot. Here also is said to have been 
the entrance to a subterranean passage leading to Rushen 
Castle. To make such a passage must have caused no 
little trouble to the excavators in those days, as they 
would have had to tunnel through two miles of hard 
mountain limestone. There are, however, few abbeys 
or castles without a similar legend, and of the same 
amount of credibility. 

A large, well-proportioned hall remains nearly intact, 
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save a part of one of the sides, which has been rebuilt. 
At first sight it might be taken as the refectory, but 
was more probably intended for the use of the lay 
brethren or strangers. 

There is also remaining one well-proportioned tower, 
of somewhat moderate dimensions, engaged in the cur- 
tain wall which once surrounded the monastery. On 
each of two of its sides, commanding the curtain, has 
been an opening which projected on rude but bold cor- 
beling. (See the cut.) Whether these openings were 
simply windows, or intended for defence of the curtain, 
or even used as Jatrine (although the situation would in 
that case be singular), is a matter of doubt. As already 
stated, it is by no means easy to form any opinion as to 
the date of these remains of the Abbey, from the absence 
of all safe indications, the rudeness of the material, and 
the scarcity of contemporaneous structures in the island. 
The tower at Bishop's Court, although somewhat diffe- 
rent in proportions, is probably of the same date. Rushen 
Castle itself, notwithstanding the antiquity popularly 
assigned to it, is probably not older than the thirteenth, 
and more likely is of the fourteenth, century, although 
its original form of a plain, square keep, before the 
additions to its four faces, points to the period of New- 
castle and Rochester Castles. ‘The discrepancy may be, 
perhaps, explained by the circumstances of its builders 
being Scandinavian. It has, at least, been said to bear 
a striking resemblance to the Castle of Elsinore. 

With regard to the other ecclesiastical buildings which 
may have to be compared with Rushen Abbey, we may 
note that, whilst no portion of the Cathedral at Peel 
appears to be earlier than the thirteenth century, the 
tower and nave belong to the fourteenth. ‘The only re- 
maining portions of the Friary of Bechmaken, in Kirk 
Arbory (or Kirk Cairbre), founded by the Grey Friars 
in 1373, are evidently of fifteenth century work. 

On the whole, it may be suggested that the remains 
at Rushen Abbey, or at least the greater part of them, 
belong to the thirteenth century. We may assign, per- 
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haps, some small portion to the fourteenth. A few tiles 
have been found which are nearer the fifteenth than the 
fourteenth. 

As to the original extent of the buildings, although 
not as to their age, some information may be obtained 
from the account of the lead, timber, slate, etc., of the 
Abbey sold at its dissolution, and which are given in 
Rolls 32, 34, 36, 37 Henry VIII, formerly at Carlton 
Ride, and now doubtlessly in the Record Office. 

In one of the Rolls is given an interesting account of 
the silver plate sold to the Earl of Derby for the sum 
of £38:8:8; amongst which occur the following items, 
viz., “four chalices, one crouche (7.¢., the abbot’s pas- 
toral staff), one censer, one cross, two little headless 
crosses, one ship (navicula), one hand and one byshope’s 
head (probably reliquaries), four cruets, eleven spoons, 
with two standing cups, two pocula (called ale-pottes) 
with covers, one flat pece, one salt, two masers (wooden 
drinking cups silver mounted), and one pix of silver.” 

A computus of the demesnes property of the Abbey, 
occurs in a Roll, 1540-41, a transcript of which is in the 
possession of Mark Quayle, Esq., the present Clerk of 
the Rolls in the Isle of Man, and which I had printed 
in extenso in my Story of Rushen Castle and Rushen Abbey. 

If, however, so little can be ascertained of the age and 
extent of Rushen Abbey, the same, fortunately, cannot 
be said of the little adjoining bridge called the “Crossag,” 
built, no doubt, by the improving Cistercian monks. 
From its retired situation, fortunately, it has been spared 
improvements, or any serious alterations; so that we 
have here an example of a thirteenth century bridge 
nearly in the same state as it was left by the builders. 
On account of its picturesque position at the foot of the 
mill-dam, which may have been raised by the Cister- 
cians themselves, it is well worth the notice, not merely 
of the antiquarian, but also of the ordinary tourist. Its 
breadth in the centre does not exceed three feet three 
inches in the clear,—a space evidently pointing to times 
when ordinary carts were not in use. 
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One of the arches on the opposite side to that given in 
the accompanying very accurate illustration by Mr. Blight, 
has been subsequently repaired, and a plain semicircular 
arch substituted for the pointed one. (See plate.) On 
one side will be seen a small subsidiary arch, somewhat 
of the Caernarvon type, but an original portion of the 
structure. From its smallness, as well as from the mate- 
rial at hand, such an arrangement is so natural that it 
may be assigned to any time, and may well give the 
idea of the more regular Caernarvon (or, as sometimes 
called, the square-headed trefoil), which subsequently 
was in many cases adopted for its appearance as well as 
for its convenient form. We have several doorways of 
this type in the Castle of Rushen. 

J. G. Cumuine. 





LIEUTENANTS AND DEPUTIES IN BRITAIN 
UNDER THE ROMAN EMPERORS. 


As, in the reconstruction of British history,—a thing I 
believe to be much wanted,—nothing is more desirable 
than a scale by which to measure time, and through the 
medium of internal evidence, or other indications, deter- 
mine it, and so appropriate events to the period of their 
occurrence, I have drawn out what, it appears to me, 
will. much conduce to that purpose, viz., a list of the 
Li£UTENANTS IN Britain, of the several Roman empe- 
‘ rors, marking those by whom they were so accredited to 
this island; the whole copied by me a few years ago 
from a copy of the Harleian Miscellany, now in the 
British Museum ; and by whatsoever hands originally 
compiled, it appears to me to carry on its face the stamp 
of being done with much care, and by one competent 
to the task he had undertaken. 
Epwarp S. Byam. 


Penrhos House, Weston-super- Mare. 


25 August, 1866. 
30° 
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[A heading to which, as an observation from himself, the 
compiler adds: “I have, both in the table and following book, 
used the word ‘lieutenant’ instead of legatus or propretor, as 
he is commonly called in Roman stories.”’] 


Harleian Miscellany. From a 4to. Work printed in 1602, vol. vii, p. 5. 


Julius Cesar; Octavianus Cesar Augustus; Tiberius, a.p. 14; 
Caius Caligula, a.p. 37.—After the time of the arrival of 
Julius Cesar here, to that of Claudius, the Romans had no 
lieutenants in Britain (¢.e., during the reigns of Augustus, 
Tiberius, and Caligula). 

Claudius Britannicus ascended the throne a.p. 41.—Aulus 
Plautius, under whom Vespasian served, with Titus his 
son; Ostorius Scapula; A. Didius Gallus Avitus. 

Nero (step-son of Claudius), a.p. 54.—-Veranius ; Suetonius 
Paulinus ; Petronius Turpilianus ; Trebellius Maximus. 

Galba, a.p. 68.—Trebellius Maximus. 

Otho, a.p. 69.—Trebellius Maximus. 

Vitellius, a.p. 69.—Vectius Bolanus. 

Vespasianus, a.D. 69.—Petilius Cerealis; Julius Frontinus; 
Julius Agricola. 

Titus (son of Vespasian), a.D. 79.—Julius Agricola. 

Domitianus (brother of Titus), a.p. 81.—Julius Agricola; Sal- 
justius Lucullus. Conquest of Britain was not effected 
till the reign of Domitian. 

Nerva, a.p. 96. 

Trajanus, A.D. 98. 

P. Alius Adrianus, A.D. 117.—Julius Severus; Priscus Licinius. 

Antoninus Pius, a.p. 188.—Lollius Urbicus Britannicus. 

M. Aurelius Antoninus Philosophus, a.p. 161.—Calphurnius 
Agricola. 

Commodus was son of Antoninus Philosophus, and began his 
reign A.D. 180, and reigned thirteen years.—Ul]pius Marcel- 
lus ; Helvius Pertinax ; Clodius Albinus ; Junius Severus. 

Helvius Pertinax, aforetime Lt. in Britain, now emperor, a.D. 
193.—Clodius Albinus. 

Didius Julianus, a.p. 193.—Clodius Albinus. 

Septimius Severus Britannicus, a.p. 193.—Heraclianus ; Virius 
Lupus. 

Ant. Bassianus Caracalla, a.p. 211; Macrinus, a.p. 217; Heli- 
ogabalus, a.D. 218; Alexander Severus, a.p. 222; Maxi- 
minus, A.D. 235-237; Gordianus I, II, III; Philippus 
Arabs, a.D. 244-251; Decius, a.p. 249-251; Valerianus, 
A.D. 253-263.—From the time of Caracalla to Constantine 

the Great, viz., for the space of one hundred years or there- 

abouts, the names of the lieutenants are not extant; neither 
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is there any mention at all made in histories of the affairs 
of Britain, until the time of Gallienus, who held the empire 
about fifty years after Caracalla. 

Gallienus, A.D. 253-268. 

Claudius, A.D. 267-269. 

Valerius Aurelianus, A.D. 270-275. 

Tacitus, A.D. 275-276. 

Valerius Probus, a.p. 276-282. 

Carus Narbonensis, A.D. 282-283. 

Diocletianus, a.p, 284-305, 

Maximianus Herculius. 

Galerius Maximianus. 

Fl. Constantius Chlorus. 

Constantinus Magnus, thirty years, 306-337.—Pacatianus. 

Constantinus. 

Constans. 

Constantius.—-Martinus ; Alipius. 

Julianus. 

Fl. Julius Claudius, a.p. 361-363. 

Jovianus. 

Valentinianus. 

Gratianus, A.D, 375-383. 

Valentinianus Secundus, a.p. 383-388, 

Honorius. 

Valentinianus III, a.p. 425-455. 

Theodosius Junior. 

Fifteen emperors, professors of Christianity, all succeeded 
Constantine the Great, in whose time the legatus or propretor 
was called Vicarius, as being deputy under the prefectus 
pretorius of Gallia. 


SOME REMARKS UPON BRONLLYS TOWER. 


Bronuiys Tower, on the left bank of the Llyfni, a tri- 
butary of the Wye, is situate in the parish of the same 
name, close north of the town of ‘l'algarth, on the regu- 
lar and ancient way between Hereford and Brecknock. 
This Tower has already been noticed by King, and Jones 
the historian of Brecknock, and has been described and 
detailed plans and drawings of it given in a recent 
volume of the Archwologia Cambrensis ; nevertheless, as. 
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the present remarks are brief, and differ materially from 
the two former, and, in some respects, from the latter of 
the cited accounts, they may be thought not out of place 
here. 

The Tower occupies the summit of a mound or knoll 
of earth, in great part artificial, which crowns the steep 
bank of the adjacent river; rising, perhaps, sixty feet 
above the stream, and thirty feet or so above the ground 
to the west of and behind the building. The mound is 
placed at the apex of an earthwork of rather a pear-shaped 
outline, of which the river-bank forms the steep east 
side ; while to its base, or north face, has been applied 
a vallum nearly rectangular, and which may or may 
not be a Roman addition toa Celticcamp. ‘The mound, 
which has borne the very considerable weight of the 
Tower in safety, must be of considerably earlier date ; 
and altogether the work resembles much one of those 
numerous instances in which advantage has been taken 
of an earlier mound to give elevation to a Norman keep, 

There are, however, it is said, remains of masonry of 
the character and probable age of the Tower still stand- 
ing upon a part of the vallum, and indications, as is 
known to have been the case, that the Tower did not 
stand alone, but within a base court. These walls are 
not now of any extent, and seem to be included within a 
modern house built upon the old enclosure, and which 
circumstances prevented the writer from examining. 

This Tower is at its base thirty-seven feet in diameter, 
and batters inwards to twelve feet high, when it is girt 
by a bold cordon or string-course, much eroded, but 
apparently of a half-round section, with a water-groove 
on its under side. Above this the Tower is cylindrical, 
and thirty-four feet diameter, or very nearly so, to the 
summit, which is at present about sixty, and may have 
been seventy feet high. Besides the battering base 
there is a slight rough set-off, apparently part of the 
foundation, above ground on the southern face. Round 
the whole is a walk of about eighteen inches broad, so 
that the mound is about forty feet across at its top. 
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The Tower is composed of a basement and three floors, 
above which was of course the battlement, now com- 
pletely destroyed. The basement within was cylindrical, 
eighteen feet diameter, with walls nine feet six inches 
thick, and covered by a pointed vault, the ridge of which 
runs about north-east and south-west. This room was 
aired rather than lighted by a rising recess, terminating 
in a small loop or hole at a considerable height, through 
which nothing could be seen. It was entered on the 
opposite or west side by a trap-door in the first floor, 
which lifted within a window recess, and disclosed a 
flight of eight very steep stairs, two feet seven inches 
broad, terminating in a doorway rather above seven feet 
from the floor; below which, therefore, was probably a 
wooden ladder. The rebate shews the door to have 
opened inwards, and to have had bolts on its outer side. 
The floor is on the level of the top of the mound, and 
in its centre is a depression which may indicate a well. 

Two openings have been broken into this chamber 
from the outside, on the east and west sides. Why twice 
nine feet of masonry should have been pierced, at im- 
mense labour, it is difficult to say; nor is there any 
trace of door or loop which might have made the task 
easier, or have suggested these openings. ‘The broken 
walls do, however, shew at the very base of the struc- 
ture, on each side, a horizontal or nearly horizontal 
square drain, of very rough construction, in the sub- 
stance of the wall. ‘These holes have been the subject 
of much speculation. They were evidently drains from 
the upper floors of the Tower, collected to fall into one 
outlet. Such drains may be seen in the heart of an 
overthrown solid tower at Corfe. It is not improbable 
that one of the breaches may have contained a recess or 
garde-robe, which communicated with the drain, and 
suggested the penetration of the wall in that direction. 

The first floor, of seventeen feet nine inches clear dia- 
meter, was entered by an exterior door in the wall, at 
the level of the cordon, or twelve feet above the ground, 
on the east side. There must have been exterior steps ; 
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but they did not bond into the wall, and may have been 
of wood. The door has three feet three inches opening, 
with a drop arch and plain chamfered moulding. It 
was defended by an interior door; but there was no 
portcullis or other defence. The door-recess is four feet 
broad, and has a drop-arch. 

This floor had two windows towards the north and 
south-west, the openings of which are about eighteen 
inches broad, with plain equilateral heads. The former 
opens from a recess seven feet four inches broad, having 
stone side-seats ; between which, in the floor, is the trap 
descending into the dungeon. ‘The other window has 
a recess six feet ten inches broad, with a stone seat on 
its left side. In its right, or west jamb, is a door two 
feet five inches wide, square-headed, beneath a drop 
relieving arch ; from which rises a mural stair two feet 
five inches broad, lighted by two exterior loops, and 
with a flat covering, leading to the second floor. ‘The 
window recesses are segmental, and are formed of ex- 
cellent limestone tufa ashlar. 

The second story had a timber floor resting on twelve 
corbels, and is cylindrical, like the first, and of the same 
diameter, but higher. It was the best room. Besides 
its entrance door on the west, it has on the south-west 
a fireplace under a flat segmental arch with plain cham- 
fer, above which are two slender octagonal corbels, 
which evidently supported a hood, probably of timber. 
There are.also two windows beneath drop-arch recesses, 
towards the south-east and north-east. The former has 
stone seats; and the latter a light two feet broad, with 
a cinquefoil head, of which the central foil is an ogee. 
The head is made of two stones only. The moulding is 
plain, having a shutter rebate inside; and outside, 
rounded jambs in place of the usual chamfer, ‘This re- 
cess has a stone seat on the west side only. In the east 
jamb is a small square-headed door opening upon a 
mural stair of two feet five inches broad, of which nine- 
teen steps remain, and which led to the third floor. 

The stair is lighted by a small hole below, and above 
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by a square-headed loop of nine inches in a recess 
splayed to three feet seven inches opening. The loop, 
though about sixty feet from the ground, was closed by 
one vertical and three horizontal bars. The place may 
have been used as a prison. 

The third stage has walls eight feet thick, and had a 
wooden floor. ‘The stair from below opened into it on 
the south-east side, but seems to have been continued 
in the south wall, so as to reach the battlement plat- 
form, now entirely gone. This floor has a small mural 
chamber, no doubt a garderobe, on its west side; the 
door into which is narrow, and has an arch of two stones, 
which seems to be four-centred, or of Tudor pattern. 
This door is placed between a window on the north- 
west, the recess of which has a flat drop-arch; and 
another on the south-west, of which the recess is broken 
away. ‘There is also a small fireplace on the north side, 
and another window to the north-east. 

In the wall close south of the mural chamber are two 
small, square shafts, one of which was no doubt a 
chimney, and the other perhaps a garderobe vent from 
the battlements. 

Bronllys Tower presents divers peculiarities. Though 
of rude masonry, its door and window dressings are ex- 
cellent. In general design it resembles Early English 
work ; but its doors, recesses, fireplace, and corbels, seem 
of early Decorated, and perhaps, in parts, of Perpen- 
dicular work. It is altogether superior in detail to Pen- 
rice, which it resembles in dimensions, and it is inferior 
to Tre-Tower. The walls may be safely assigned to the 
first quarter of the thirteenth century; but it was no 
doubt inhabited as a place of defence, and afterwards 
as a dwelling, for two centuries and a half after this; 
and from time to time it received certain alterations, of 
which the present fireplace-front, the cinquefoiled and 
other windows, and the entrance to the mural chamber 
in the upper floor, may be cited as instances. The vault 
of the basement is possibly original, but may be an 
addition. 
June 1866. G. TG. 

















SIR ROBERT HARLEY’S NARRATIVE. 


Rosert Har ey, the writer of the following narrative, 
was born on the 16th April, 1626, and was the second 
son of Sir Robert Harley, K.B., by his third wife, Lady 
Brilliana Harley, whose heroic defence of Brampton 
Brian Castle has been related in the pages of the Arche- 
ologia Cambrensis (vol. x, p. 232, 3rd Series). 

The object of his narrative was to obtain a substantial 
recognition of his services from King Charles II; he 
therefore passes over the events of his early life, and his 
service in the army of the Parliament, and confines him- 
self to allusions to plots in which he was engaged 
against the Commonwealth, and to an account of his 
own endeavours to bring about the Restoration. A few 
introductory remarks are, therefore, necessary to supply 
the omission in the narrative, and give, as far as the 
scanty materials will allow, some account of his early 
life. 

Occasional mention is made of him in Lady Brilli- 
ana’s letters, until the summer of 1642, as residing with 
her at Brampton, and educated under her directions. 
He was therefore a witness of her strong Presbyterian 
inclinations, of her ardent support of the measures of 
the Parliament, and of the straits to which she was re- 
duced by the maintenance of her opinions in a district 
which then supported the king. 

A survey of the state of affairs in the western counties, 
when he left his home, will tend to a better understand- 
ing of the subject. In December 1642 the king made 
Oxford his headquarters. Wales, the counties of Mon- 
mouth, Hereford, Salop, and Worcester, had espoused 
the king’s cause, and were almost entirely on his side. 
The Earl of Essex, in command of the army of the Par- 
liament, was in the neighbourhood of London; and the 
Parliament forces in the west were reduced to two 
broken regiments at Bristol, and a regiment at Glou- 
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cester, under the command of Lieut.-Colonel Edward 
Massey, then deputy-governor of that city. On the 2nd 
February, 1642-3, Cirencester was taken by a part of 
the king’s army under the command of Prince Rupert, 
who immediately afterwards advanced to Gloucester, 
and demanded its surrender. On the northern side of 
the city Lord Herbert, son of Henry Marquess of Wor- 
cester, at the head of a considerable force, raised by 
him chiefly in South Wales, had advanced to Highnam, 
within two miles of Gloucester, and had thrown up en- 
trenchments in order to reduce the city. With a view 
to its relief, Sir William Waller was detached from the 
Farl of Essex’s army with two thousand light horse and 
dragoons under his command. Advancing rapidly, and 
taking Malmesbury in his way, Waller crossed the Severn 
about six miles below Gloucester; encountered and 
wholly defeated the Welsh army near Highnam, on the 
25th March, 1643. On the lst April he proceeded into 
Monmouthshire. On his arrival at Monmouth the gar- 
rison had deserted, and he passed on to Usk. Learning 
that Prince Maurice, with a large force of horse and 
foot, was in pursuit, he retraced his steps, and, effecting 
a junction with Massey, succeeded in taking Tewkes- 
bury before the arrival of Prince Maurice’s force. Waller 
and Massey next directed their attention to Hereford, 
which surrendered on the 25th April. A few days after- 
wards Waller surprised the garrison at Leominster, and 
made an unsuccessful attempt to take Worcester, when 
he was called away to assist the forces of the Parliament 
in the south against Sir Ralph Hopton. Massey returned 
to his command at Gloucester. 

Meanwhile both Houses, on the 25 April, had passed 
an act declaring that all who should lend to Sir W. 
Waller and Sir Arthur Haslerig, horse,or man, or money, 
would not only manifest their being well affected to the 
public, but would do an acceptable service to the king- 
dom. Edward Harley had left Oxford, and joined his 
father in London, on the opening of the Long Parlia- 
ment. In the early part of June, 1643, he left London 
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with Sir A. Haslerig, and joined Waller’s army as cap- 
tain of a troop of horse,—probably part of Haslerig’s 
regiment of cuirassiers, then better known by the name 
of “Lobsters.” Robert Harley, his younger brother, 
soon afterwards, at his request, left his home, and entered 
the army, a few weeks before the first siege of Brampton 
Brian Castle. Both brothers were probably at the battle 
of Lansdowne, near Bath, on the 5th July, where Cap- 
tain Harley’s horse was shot under him; and at the 
battle, on the 13th July, near Devizes, which ended in 
the defeat and breaking up of Waller’s army. ‘The sur- 
render of Bristol, on the 24th July, gave the king again 
the mastery of the west. Gloucester was the only place 
of importance which remained in the possession of the 
army of the Parliament. On the 10th August the king 
laid siege to that city, which was gallantly defended by 
Massey. The Parliament with much difficulty mustered 
sufficient forces for its relief. At the head of these 
forces Essex marched from Brackley Heath, and arrived 
without an encounter at Gloucester on the 5th Septem- 
ber, when the siege was raised. After a stay of three 
days there, to victual the place, he marched to Ciren- 
cester. On the 20th September he gained a signal vic- 
tory over the king’s forces at Newbury, and a few days 
afterwards made a triumphal entry into London. 

During the remainder of the autumn and the winter 
Massey, by exercising much vigilance, managed to retain 
possession of Gloucester, although the king’s forces occu- 
pied most of the towns and castles in the neighbour- 
hood, and intercepted his intercourse with London and 
the arrival of supplies. 

In March a supply of ammunition arrived at Glou- 
cester; and on the 1 April, 1644, Massey was rein- 
forced by the arrival of Colonel Purefoy with a regiment 
of horse. Availing himself of the succour thus afforded, 
Massey recovered of the king’s forces all the places 
which they had occupied in Gloucestershire, except 
Berkeley Castle and Lydney House. ‘The maintenance 
of so many garrisons reduced Massey’s forces, and pre- 
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vented him from following up his success. On his appli- 
cation to the Parliament for help, the House made an 
order for the recruiting of his regiment of horse and 
foot ; and in order to make a competent brigade, Colonel 
Thomas Stephens had a commission for a regiment of 
horse, and Colonel Edward Harley for a regiment of foot. 
Robert Harley became major of his brother’s regiment. 
In July the garrison of Gloucester was increased by the 
arrival of Colonel Stephens with three troops of horse 
and two troops of Colonel Harley’s regiment. Massey 
was again able to take the field. On the 27th July he 
encountered Colonel Mynn, the Governor of Hereford, 
who, with a force of a thousand horse and foot, had left 
that city with a view of laying waste the country around 
Gloucester, at Redmarley. Massey led the van; “ next 
to him Colonel Harley, at the head of his troop, gal- 
lantly and in good order gave the charge, beat them 
from their ambuscadoes, put their horse to flight, and 
in the instant of time got into the van of their foot, cut 
down and took them prisoners, that few escaped our 
hands.” Mynn and one hundred and seventy men were 
killed, and many prisoners taken. In the pursuit, 
Massey’s forces fell in with a strong party from Worces- 
ter on their way to join Colonel Mynn; a second en- 
counter ensued, and Colonel Harley was wounded by a 
shot in the arm. 

In the autumn Monmouth was taken, and Colonel 
Harley was appointed governor of the town. How long 
he continued governor, and whether he remained with 
Massey during the winter, is uncertain; but he and 
Major Harley, his brother, are mentioned (London Post, 
No. 30) as having departed out of London, towards 
Gloucester, to the assistance of Colonel Massey on the 
8th April, 1645. In November Colonel E. Harley was 
entrusted with the command of the garrison of Canon 
Frome, near Ledbury, on its reduction by Colonel Mor- 
gan, then Governor of Gloucester. 

Sir Thomas Fairfax had been named general by both 
Houses on the 15 January, and the new model of the 
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army had been completed on the 19th February. It is 
probable that Colonel Harley and his brother owed their 
continuance in the army to their connexion with Fair- 
fax, whose wife was a first cousin of Lady Brilliana 
Harley. In May Massey was appointed, by both Houses, 
commander-in-chief of the forces in the west of Eng- 
land, with the rank of major-general. In June mention 
is made in one of the newspapers (Mercurius Veridicus, 
10) of the arrival of Massey and Colonel Harley in Lon- 
don; and of the departure of the former towards his 
western command, and of the latter towards Gloucester. 
In the autumn of 1645, and in the course of the follow- 
ing year, the House of Commons was recruited by the 
addition of two hundred and thirty new members in the 
place of those who had been disabled. Among the 
number, Colonel Edward Harley was returned for the 
county of Hereford, and his brother Robert for New 
Radnor. Massey also obtained a seat in the House. 

In June 1646 the House of Commons, on hearing that 
the king had joined the Scotch army, ordered that as 
many of Massey’s horse and foot as were thought fit, 
should be employed for service in Ireland, and the rest 
disbanded. This order was carried out, under the direc- 
tion of Fairfax, in October following. 

It would be out of place here to do more than refer 
to the struggle between the Presbyterians and the Inde- 
pendents, the usurpation of the army, the impeachment, 
on the 16th June, 1647, of eleven members of the Pres- 
byterian party, including Waller, Massey, and Colonel 
Harley ; the seizure of the forty-one members, includ- 
ing, in addition to those before named, Sir Robert Har- 
ley his father, in December 1648 ; and the purging of 
the House by Colonel Pride,—as some of the reasons 
which induced Major Robert Harley, in common with 
the leaders of the Presbyterian party, to become an 
enemy of the Commonwealth ; to forget the losses which 
his family had received in the civil war at the hands of 
the king’s forces, and actively to promote the restoration 
of King Charles II. (Lady Brilliana Harley’s letters, 
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Corbet’s Military Government of Gloucester, Fosbrooke’s 
Gloucester, Carte’s Hist. of Engl.) 

It only remains to mention that the “ Narrative” is in 
the handwriting of Edward, third Earl of Oxford, who 
has made a minute on it that he copied it from the ori- 
ginal at Wimple in 1719. It now forms a portion of 
the family papers in the possession of his descendant, 
Lady Frances Vernon Harcourt, who has kindly per- 
mitted a reference to her papers for the elucidation of 
the ‘ Narrative.” 

R. W. B. 





SIR ROBERT HARLEY’S NARRATIVE. 


With those who rose earliest Robin Harley devoted himself 
to your service, and that it was not sooner he begs 25 years 
service may make some attonement; in that which was called 
the Long Parliament R. H. joyned himself to those who in- 
tended your service, and had all others Industry been like his, 
Fate itself might have been prevented ; many things both for 

and ostentation were used, but the Palladium was the 
Army, a machine made up not of natural pieces, and with great 
artifice kept together; R. H. knew well what false tempered 
metals went to the making this Engine, and that if it were 
rightly touched it would breake in fume and clatter about their 
masters Ears; to this R. H. applied himself, and with some 
success, for as frequently one or other of their main wheels 
became disserviceable, though caution was not wanting, their 
consciousness of their weaker part made their Jealousy with 
great malignity fall on R. H., ordering his « * * * which had 
been executed, but that it chanced that the Officer to do it was 
more than they knew of particularly beholding to R. H., for 
that so pushing on what he was to execute, R. H. escaped then 
with being a prisoner at Hereford [and] Gloucester, so sent up 
to London, and plundered of all his horses; for R. H. kept 
himself in an Equipage fit to have served his King with ; the 
next opportunity was your Majestys going into Scotland; R. 
H. held correspondence then for your service with that good 
man, Sir Edward Massie, notwithstanding all their care and 
using the best characters they could invent, their letters were 
intercepted, and had not Dr. Wallis been chaplaine to the Lady 
Vere, Aunt to R. H., and so out of Respect to her did hide 
the true disclosure of the character of R. H., nad then under- 
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gone the same that others suffered ;! their distresse at Dunbar 
now hastened with such dispaire to them, that R. H. was again 
plundered and imprisoned in the Castle of Bristol,? and with 
others left to the mercy of the souldiery, had not that Victory 
happened which saved more lives in England than it lost in 
Scotland ;* next was the business at Worcester, where if great 
haste had not been made, you had more Company; now the 
Imposture triumphed, but R. H. knew all this was Art, and 
that the Impostor himselfe tottered in his own Heart; the 
Drink of his Success made him snort and praunce, but every 
shadow seemed double, and grew into gyganticke apparitions, 
so that he routed his own commonwealth. Now and here R. 
H. confesseth he began to moderate in himself the disdaine and 
horror he had, and constantly expressed towards these Fellows, 
and supposed they might be used, it being often easier to recon- 
cile Enemies than Friends; and finding them truly irreconcile- 
able R. H. confesseth he did engage himselfe and was a par- 
taker in all their most secret and open councils that were 
ag‘ this Impostor, and that he refused no pains nor hazard that 
tended to his ruine, R. H. confesseth that while other things 
were preparing, seeing the Horses tayle could not be pulled 
off at once, that there was not a day but thought (passed ?) in 
which he did not pull some heir or other out of his mayne, so 


1 Allusion is probably made to the execution on 22 August, 1651, 
of Christopher Love, a leading Presbyterian minister. Sir E. Har- 
ley, in his retrospect (Lady Brill. Harley’s letters, 246), writes, 
“afterwards I was preserved from the cruelty of that power which 
put to death holy Mr. Love.” Love was one chiefly implicated in a 
plot on the part of the Presbyterians in England to unite with the 
Scotch and the king. (Carlyle’s Cromwell, vol. ii, 273.) 

2 Robert Harley and his younger brother Thomas appear to have 
been prisoners in the Castle of Bristol on the 20 August, 1650 ; and 
the former was still a prisoner there on the 9 Nov. following. (Lady 
Brill. H. letters, 236.) Victory of Dunbar, 3 Sept. 1650; Worces- 
ter, 3 Sept. 1651. 

8 Massey had joined King Charles II in Scotland, and had received 
the command of a regiment of horse. On the invasion of England 
by the Scotch army he was ordered to march in advance, on account 
of his influence with the Presbyterian party in Lancashire and else- 
where, and to draw to him as many adherents as possible. (Claren- 
don.) In the defence of the bridge at Upton-on-Severn, prior to 
the battle of Worcester, Massey was severely wounded, and after- 
wards fled into Leicestershire, where, being disabled by his wound, 
he surrendered to Lord Grey of Groby. He was imprisoned in the 
Tower ; but soon made his escape, and went abroad. (Carte, vol. iv, 
639, 52.) 
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that he grew into great confidence with the routed people, 
besides they knew that Oliver had invited R. H. to be his bed- 
fellow and friendly companion, which R. H. refusing gave 
assurance of his constancy and of the disgust the other had to 
see his greatest kindness despised. R. H. confesseth that these 
things gave him power to interpose in their councils, and to 
bend them so as to have your thanks. Now the Designes of 
Saxby! came towards an Execution, the particulars of which 
are well known to you; R. H.’s part was to endeavour the 
Elections of the Parliament? which was then called to be such 
as might most perplex, to get such persons to be in town as 
might countenance, and turn to the best what was hoped to 
happen; that R. H. was not neglectfull nor unsuccessful in 
this, he might call so many witnessess, he will name now but 
one for all, the Lord Hollis, and a particular passage the assault 
of your person was left to Saxby and those who he chiefly 
managed ; where and how your pretended dignity and power 
should be attempted was much disputed; R. H. having devoted 
his Heart to your Service, made the strictest enquirys he could 
of your person, and by all enquiries receiving such characters 
of you as enflamed his duty into love, R. H. thought nothing 
more for your service than that a true account of you might be 
published, so as most to be believed, therefore R. H. advised 
that Bradshaw, that Pilate, should in Parliament fall upon the 
person of Oliver, by comparing him with you; and to shew 
how if a single person (as the terme then was) was necessary, 
you above all persons was fittest, not only from your right of 
Birth but Qualifications of your Person, and excellent temper 
of your disposition, of which R. H. gave him such particulars 
that Pilate grew in love as well as fear would fayn have washed 
his Hands, and did in Parliament most admirably speak, rightly 
magnifying you and vilifying the other, so that he never held 
up his Head, but his own heart strings in too, and the 
whole Land rang of the sweet Savour of your Praises, like at 
an Apostles Sermon, thousands were converted ; Spight made 
Pilate speake, but R. H. joyed at the foreseen and hoped suc- 


1 Edward Sexby, a trooper, first conspicuous on the occasion of 
the army manifesto in August 1647; afterwards a colonel in the 
army, and involved in Colonel Wildman’s conspiracy against the 
Protector, February 1654-5 ; tried to seduce the fleet, and went to 
Madrid to induce the king of Spain to invade England, August 1656; 
continually plotting against the Protector; ultimately seized, in dis- 
guise, on board the Hope, in July 1657 ; lodged in the Tower, and 
died there in January following. (Carlyle’s Cromwell.) 

* The Protector’s first Parliament, 3 Sept. 1654, 
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cess ; during these transactions Saxby, Massy and Wood solli- 
cited on the Duke of Buckingham’s behalf, which was engaged 
in by R. H. as a medium to other things, and that it was so 
R. H. has the most noble Earl of Oxford! for a witness, R. H. 
never the less he had other subordinate reasons which moved 
him to endeavour some service to the Duke; the Dukes Father 
had been very courteous to the father of R. H. and the Grand- 
father of R. H. by his mothers side, L’d Conway was a devoted 
and obliged servant to the Duke, and by his means was servant 
and Secretary to your Royal Grandfather; the Duke of Rich- 
mond, who married his sister, was particuiarly friendly to the 
Father of R. H., and very kind to R. H. himselfe, and R. H. 
did not think the marriage a disservice to his kinswoman, it 
was accomplished, R. H. was sent to the Tower,? and within 
the year the man Oliver past the Lake® by a surfeit he took 
and over gorgeing himself on his own liver, whatsoever 
others may say, and now the Heavens were fallen, and every 
fool ran to catch larks but went an hungry to bed, and Richard 
appears and calls a Parliament ; those whom you entrusted for 
your affairs, called R. H. to advise with them, they acquainted 
him with the assurances they had from Richard that he would 
do all for your service, and that therefore all y" Friends in that 
Parliament should endeavour Richards support, and all indus- 
try to be used for him and all trust him, but R. H. was of 
another opinion, and this war was likely for ever, at least for a 
great while, to put your affairs out of all hope, for a little ease 
(every one was so tyred) would make all persons acquiesce under 
any settlement, and things established would be hardly moved, 
therefore R. H. advised that Richards ruin was wholly to be 
intended, and by no means to suffer him to have an establish- 
ment by Parliament, for R. H. knew that all Richards pre- : 
tences to your service were not only beyond his power and 
management, but very false and feigned, of which falseness with 
much ado R. H. at last convinced those you entrusted by the 
means of Henry Fitz James, the particulars too long to tell at 
your leisure may be worth your hearing, all being now con- 
vinced it was resolved to encourage all that might be, the Com- 
monwealth party agt Richard ; herein R. H. was not idle, and 
had the luck to pull out the right stone which made all that 


1 Aubrey de Vere, twentieth earl. 

* He was probably one of those sent to the Tower on the charge 
of a conspiracy to bring in King Charles II immediately after the 
dissolution of the Protector’s last Parliament, 4 February, 1657-8. 
(Carlyle’s Cromwell, vol. iii, 353.) 

3 3 Sept. 1658. 
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building, for it coming to the knowledge of R. H. that when 
there was a charge of high ‘l'reason engrossing agt Major Gene- 
ral Desborough R. H. set all his Correspondents in the Army 
to make their address to Desborough for protection ag* Richard, 
and did himself go (having before ingratiated himself with him) 
and shewed Desborough where he might find the charge, which 
he finding, that night he resolved, and next morning with force 
brake that Parliament! and outed his cousen Richard; in this 
there were some not unpleasant particulars, for and for 
behaviour in these things I keep as my greatest treasure your 
letters of commendations and thanks. Now came in the rump,? 
and rest, for of most abhorrence to the nation so great it was 
that every one hastened into Arms to defend and revenge them- 
selves, the Designs that were laid for you were so apparently 
betrayed that all your true Servants were at a loss what to think 
made more to do. But the success of S' George Booth? made 
all strive to make something of it, but with little hopes seeing 
Lambert so well prepared was marching against him, unless 
that march might be diverted, or at least retarded, all other 
imaginations failing, R. H. undertook it, and stood it 14 days; 
the past conversation (as related) that R. H. had with those 
people gave him opportunity to know things amongst them as 
soon as they first appeared, and so he came to know the repent- 
ance of Desborough for outing Cousen Dick and the transaction 


1 22 April, 1659. 

2 On the 6th May the army, with Fleetwood and Lambert at its 
head, invited the remnant of the Long Parliament, which had con- 
tinued to sit from January, 1648, until its dismissal by Cromwell on 
the 20th May, 1653, to return to their duties. They met at West- 
minster the next day. . 

8 Lord Mordaunt had made arrangements for a general rising of 
the Royalists and Presbyterian party in most of the counties of 
England, on the 1st August, 1659; but the general rising was frus- 
trated by the imprisonment of several of the leaders, and other acci- 
dents. Sir G. Booth, however, on that day seized Chester, and was 
joined by Sir Thomas Middleton with a large force of Welshmen. 
The Castle held out against them. Lambert, with 3,500 men, made 
a rapid advance on Chester. Hager for an engagement, Booth, 
leaving a part of his forces in the city, marched as far as Nantwich, 
where he was surprised and easily routed by Lambert. (Carte, D. 
of Ormond, vol. ii, 185.) Massey, on the same occasion, while en- 
deavouring to raise a force in Gloucestershire, was made prisoner by 
a troop of horse; but the horse on which he was placed, with a 
trooper seated behind him, having stumbled, he took advantage of 
the darkness of the night to make his escape. (Fosbrooke’s Glou- 
cester, 119; Clarendon, B. 16.) 
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between him and Lambert for bringing him in again, and how 
they had sent to Richard to come out of Hampshire to Hamp- 
ton Court, to make up the bargain to turn out the Rump; this 
R. H. acquainted some of the Rump with, and did himself 
before their Council and Rump confirm that Lambert 
and Fleetwood had sent for Richard, which had the effect to 
stay Lambert for some days, but procured to R. H. imprison- 
ment and many threats. St George Booths business being over, 
Lambert with the Army returning, their seeds formerly sowed 
sprang afresh to the turning out of the Rump; then indeed 
R. H. was not negligent in using his utmost endeavours with 
‘divers officers of the Army both horse and foote to engage 
themselves to choose the Lord Fairfax General, and to joyne 
not only for the recalling the Rump but the Secluded Members, 
and to endeavour by a free Parliament, that which every one 
desired, a settled peace, the English of which every one under- 
stood as best liked themselves, but if accomplished your ser- 
vants doubted not of their success; when R. H. had engaged a 
considerable part of the Army to this purpose, it was thought 
fit that the Lord Townshend! and R. H. should then, though 
depth of winter (Lambert being marched against Monck),? go 
to the L* Fairfax to procure him to joyne in the same resolu- 
tions ; both these who were entirely your servants and those 
of the Army knew that the Duke of Buckingham was then 
with the L4 Fairfax at his house by. York, both one and the 
other were peremptory that neither the L‘ Fairfax nor R. H. 
should acquaint the Duke with our business nor the L‘ Fairfax 
till he had promised not to acquaint the Duke of what 
was treated ; their reasons I could not learn but suppose them 
to proceed rather of envy or fear of being eclipsed by him than 
other ways well grounded; the Issue of that was this, ‘lowns- 
hend and R. H. following their Instructions, and Fairfax en- 
gaging and performing the same, the Duke of Buckingham took 
it so ill from R. H. that it is a Question doubted the Duke 
hath not forgiven that unto R. H. this day; how the L¢ Fair- 
fax’s appearing in Arms broke Lambert’s Army Monck was 
always just in declaring, only let it be said now that no person 
was so positive to declare absolutely for the King as Fairfax ; 
when Townshend and R. H. left Fairfax at Doncaster, they 
parted, Townshend through the east parts, and R. H. through 
the west parts, to meet at London. ‘The day’ as they met in 
London the Rump returned to their old Sessions in Westmin- 


1 Then Sir Horatio Townshend, grandson of the Lady Vere before 
referred to, and cousin of R. H. 


2 December, 1659. 3 December 26, 1659. 
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ster, and the general resolution of going into encouraged the 
L** and Commons that were secluded to consider now or never 
the common Security. So they meet and sent R. H. to Monck 
and if possible to meet him at York with Fairfax; though R. 
H. did ride night and day in bitter frost, yet Monck was come 
to Mansfield on this side York ; there R. H. was kindly received 
by him, with great respect to those that sent him, else full of 
reserve, some doubted Monck, but others not who knew that 
Monck had permitted things so far as that he would soon be 
forced, should he; yet it cannot be said but Monck was in 
great doubt whether the present time was fit to perform what 
he might well intend; from Mainsfield to Nottingham R. H. 
marched with Monck, there was much discourse between 
them; Monck at last granted these things, that he would march 
no longer at the head of a single regiment of horse, but joyne 
his foot and horse together, that as he marched he would send 
the suspected troops and company which were named to quarters 
far from London, and that he would stay some days at Not- 
tingham to take physick, that the country might have some 
time to address themselves, whereby he would be encouraged in 
any good resolution; at this time likewise R. H. received 
letters from your Majesty of commendation, thanks and pro- 
mises ; after this time every one tells storys what great things 
they did for the King. It was not long now before Monck 
called the secluded members into the Rump, upon which some 
regiments of horse and foot about Bury in Suffolk began to 
draw together ; to suppress them R. H. went a Lieutenant (and 
will always think it an honour to be a Powder Moncky in your 
service). ‘That being over, the several regiments of horse and 
foot that were quartered on both sides the river Severn were 
justly suspected to have some design to joyne with Lambert 
could he be got out of the Tower; Monck gave unto R. H. 
the command of all these; with great dexterity did R. H. 
manage them, for that not above 80 of them met Lambert at 
Edg Hill, though there were out of those parts above 4000 of 
the Army engaged to him; as soon as I returned to London, 
Monck sent me to your Majesty at the Hague to desire your 
speedy coming to London (and not without reason) ; about this 
time R. H.’s brother was sent to Dunkirk,! R. H. had such 


! Sir Edward Harley was appointed Governor of Dunkirk on 14 
July, 1660. On the 28th May following he was superseded by Lord 
Retorfort, and surrendered the garrison to him. Robert Harley 
served at Dunkirk during his brother’s command, and returned to 
England with him. In a letter to his brother, Thomas Harley, Esq., 
dated Westminster, 8 June, 1661, R. Harley writes,—‘ Y* King is 
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correspondence ag he did not doubt of securing that place to 
your service, should any thing have fallen out amiss ; may you 
never be served worse than you were at Dunkirk ; though R. 
H. was accused of being rash towards the French, he fed, he 
cloathed them with care and plenty, to do which many excuses 
might have been found, and another, a wiser man under the 
circumstances than R. H. was perhaps would have been more 
put to it, and have done worse, being driven away and left all 
things in confusion ; nevertheless R. H. asks pardon for all, 
for to do anything again sure he would mend it. Now the 
Earl of Clarendon brings an Information to your Maj‘ that R. 
H. has meetings in Bowe Street with divers Commonwealths to 
disturb your peace, this is surmised in secret, but R. H. not 
suffered to vindicate himself; then R. H. being sick, his regi- 
ment is sent to Tangeer, and he appoynted to be youngest Col- 
loriel ; before his recovery his regiment, 1200 choice men, the 
most part of them were poorly and foolishly destroyed by the 
Moors, then his regiment was reduced, and your Majesty was 
gratiously pleased to give him the keeping of y" Seals for the 
Caribee Islands,! which place he would he could enjoy; R. H. 
sayeth this touching that voyage, that the height of the place 
made the L‘ Willoughby’s? head giddy, and the heat of the 


pleased to saye he will continue me as I am at Dunkirke, soe I shall 
goe thither next week. I intend to see some part of Germany y* 
later end of this summer, if your occasions cann give me your com- 
pany I shall be glad. I knowe not how my little Barb doth, if he 
be likely to gett colts I desire you to bye for me 5 or 6 of y° best 
Welsh mares you can, for y° horse is one of y° best races in y° world, 
and here and there may chance a good foale.” 

1 Sir R. Harley, in a petition to the king, after alluding to his 
imprisonments in the Tower of London and the Castle of Bristol, 
and other places, whereby his health was much impaired, states that 
his Majesty, in the fifteenth year of his reign, was pleased to confer 
on him for his life the office of the keeping of the seals for Barba- 
does and the other Caribee Islands; that on the encouragement of 
Lord Willoughby, the Governor, he purchased and stocked planta- 
tions in Surinam, which he lost on the peace made with the Dutch ; 
and that in Feby. 1663-4, Lord Willoughby, on pretence that Sir 
Robert contemptuously refused to seal a writ for his Majesty’s ser- 
vice, took away the seals, and attempted to imprison him; and he 
being sick at the time, sent him on shipboard, whereby he contracted 
such a distemper as had almost ever since bereft him of the use of 
his limbs. He shortly afterwards returned to England; and he 
appears to have been at Bath, for the benefit of the waters, in Sept. 
1664. 

* Francis, fifth Lord Willoughby of Parham, in the early part of 
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country his brains addle, for that although you cherished him 
under your wing, and God fostered him with his Providence, 
yet nothing was hatched; God at last openly declared him 
addle, when he threw him out of his hands ag the rocks by the 
stinck he left in every ones nostril; R. H. sayeth that he was 
forced to leave those hot countreys in a fit of the gout, that 
suddenly in a colder clymate it struck into his bowels and 
became over which he getts the better, but by Degrees; yet 
with hope of Victory, that he may do you service R. H. with 
the opportunity got to London to know of the Great Earl of 
Clarendon what ground he had to make such report of me, as 
he did do to your Maj", his Answer y‘ then he could have done 
no less had it been the Kings own Brother, but that the King 
and he too knew it was altogether false, that the King and he 
too had a very good esteem of me, and knew that R. H. was 
very much wronged, and that I should have recompence made 
ne, that they were some of R. H.’s old acquaintance that made 
the Information, that indeed all R. H.’s friends said he was an 
indefatigable person in what he undertook, and therefore he 
said he was affraid of him. About this time it pleased your 
Majesty to speak at large to R. H. about the difficulties this 
great man raised in the House of Commons. My L‘ Arlington 
was pleased to imploy me in helping to remove some of them, 
he will witness R. H. hitt on the right way, which had the suc- 
cess desired. R. H. could not go through all these transactions 
without Expences, soe that two years since he was forced to 
sell his Estate to Dr. Williams to pay his Debts, what remained 
he laid out in buying a place! of your Majesty. 


Shortly afterwards a pension was granted by the king 
to Sir Robert Harley for his life. ‘The following is an 
extract of a letter from him to Sir Edward Harley: 


‘Watford, 27 Dec. 72. 

‘‘T find it most necessary that as soon as possible I doe goe 
to London to get what the King hath given me settled upon 
some particular receipt, for more reasons than are fitt to write. 
He brought me the message from the King that he wished my 
health, and yt I might live many years to enjoy what he had 
given me, and that he never was better gratified in any thing 
he ever did.” 


the civil war a general in the army of the Parliament ; left England 
for Holland in 1648; and shortly afterwards, on the fleet declaring 
for the king, appointed vice-admiral by the prince of Wales ; drowned 
at Barbadoes in 1666. 

' A receivership of fee-farm rents. (Petition before referred to.) 
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The letter is indorsed,— 

‘Dr. Williams kind message from the King to him to go to 
T.ondon to have his pension settled.” 

Sir Robert married, 8 Feby. 1670, Edith, daughter of 
— Pembrugge, Esq., and widow of Major Hinton. He 
died, s. p.,in November 1678. The names of Sir Robert 
and his brothers occur in the list of Fellows of the Royal 
Society. (Chamberlayne, Anglie Notitia, 1670.) 








ON SOME MORE RECENTLY DISCOVERED SCAN- 
DINAVIAN CROSSES IN THE ISLE OF MAN. 


Ir was remarked in the paper on the ‘“ Ornamentation 
of the Runic Monuments in the Isle of Man,” given in 
the April number of the Archaologia Cambrensis for the 
present year, that “the preservation of so many crosses 
in the Isle of Man, belonging to the period in which the 
island was under the rule of the Northmen, is chiefly 
owing to the circumstance of their having been subse- 
quently built into the walls of the Parish churches, Peel 
Cathedral, and Treen chapels.” Many of these have been 
brought to light in the restoration or rebuilding of 
Manx churches in the present century. 

Those discovered prior to 1857 were figured and de- 
scribed in the Runie and other Monumental Remains of the 
Isle of Man, published in that year. The present paper 
is supplementary to that work, and is an account of sub- 
sequent discoveries up to the present date, and of 
crosses, the ae of which were exhibited at the 
Douglas Meeting of the Cambrian Archeological Asso- 
ciation last year. 

1. Woodcut number 1 is the figure of a Runic cross, 
with inscription, carved on a slab of dark blue schist, 
three feet six inches in length by one foot ten inches in 
width, which formed a door-step in the church of Kirk 
Braddan. It is now placed in the centre of the church- 
yard, on a mound, along with the two so-called dragon 
crosses. It commemorates Ufeig Klinaison, and was 
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1.—FRAGMENT OF AN INSCRIBED RUNIC CROSS IN BRADDAN CHURCHYARD, 
ISLE OF MAN. 








InscrrpTion.—Thurketil raisti crus thano aft Ufaig sun Klinais. 
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erected by Thorketil, or at least by some person whose 
name began with Thor, the terminal runes of the name 
not being very distinct. The inscription is given in the 
paper on the “ Runic Inscriptions of the Isle of Man” 
in the July number of this Journal. From the general 
style of the ornamentation I am disposed to think that 
this cross may be the workmanship of Gaut Bjérnson, 
who, according to his own account, was the most exten- 
sive cross-maker in the Isle of Man in the tenth cen- 
tury. It exhibits, as a prominent feature in the orna- 
mentation, that beautiful development of knot-work 
which I have termed “ chain-ring work”; not occurring, 
as far as 1 am aware, on any but Manx crosses, but dis- 
played on the Malbrigd cross at Kirk Michael, which 
from the inscription we know to have been of Gaut’s 
manufacture. Like the crosses which we know to have 
been Gaut’s, it is also remarkable for the absence of the 
figures of men and animals so rudely carved on many 
crosses in the Isle of Man. On the other hand, the in- 
scription may lead us to a different conclusion ; for it is 
placed at one side of the face of the cross, and not run- 
ning up the edge, as in the two crosses which bear 
Gaut’s name. Yet it may be noted that in the Malbrigd 
cross at Kirk Michael, which was carved by Gaut, the 
latter part of the inscription, for want of more room on 
the edge, is carried into the face of the upper portion of 
the cross. Also in the Thorlaf cross at Ballaugh, which 
is not improbably of Gaut’s workmanship, we have the 
inscription on one side of the face. There is certainly 
a variety in the spelling of the words thann and aft, in- 
stead of the ¢hano and af of the Ufeig cross of Gaut at 
Kirk Andreas, which might also make us doubt whe- 
ther this Braddan cross were his workmanship. But it 
is very evident that Gaut was careless in his spelling, 
since in the Ufeig cross he spells his own name Gautr, 
and on the Malbrigd cross Gaut; in the former he puts 
In, on the latter Sin; and also on the former we have 
Thana, on the latter Thano. 

In some alterations and repairs which were made 
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within the last ten years in the old parish church of 
Kirk Maughold, the very singular crosses numbered 2, 
3, 4, and 5, together with fragments of others, were dis- 
covered in the west gable, and as lintels in the chancel. 

u1. The cross, of which the opposite sides are given in 
cuts 2and 3, isa small one taken from the bell-turret of 
Kirk Maughold Church, to which attention was directed 
at the visit of the Cambrian Archeological Association 
in August 1865. It contains an intricate development 
of knot-work on both faces, and that knot-work is con- 
tained in panels more after the Irish and Scotch method 
than is usual in the Manx crosses. An ornamental dis- 
play of the chain-ring work is seen on the fust of the 
side represented in cut 2; whilst on the face of the 
glory about the head of the cross, on the side repre- 
sented in cut 3, we have a species of fret similar to that 
on the Oder cross at Kirk Braddan (the work of Thor- 
burn), on the large Joalf cross at Kirk Michael, probably 
also his work, and at the left hand corner of the top of 
the large cross at the entrance to Kirk Maughold church- 
yard. All these appearances lead me to the presump- 
tion that this cross may be of eleventh century date, and 
somewhat earlier than those numbered 4, 5, 6, in the 
accompanying cuts. Length, one foot nine inches ; 
breadth, nine inches. There are traces of an inscription 
on the edge. 

It may be remarked that as yet no inscribed cross, 
besides the last, has been found in Kirk Maughold 
parish, and that with the exception of the cross (cuts 2 
and 3) which has just been considered, all yet found in 
that parish differ much from the generality of crosses 
found elsewhere in the Isle of Man. The Kirk Maug- 
hold crosses may be said to approach more than any 
others to the Scotch type. 

It was observed in the paper on the “ Ornamentation 
of the Runic Monuments in the Isle of Man,” given in 
the April number of this Journal, p.161, that the church 
and churchyard of Kirk Maughold, covering three acres, 
were set apart in ancient times as a sanctuary. 
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It is also well known, from Manx history, that there 
were two Scottish invasions of the Isle of Man under 
Somerled or Shomhairle Mac Gilbert, Thane of Argyle at 
the middle of the twelfth century. In the first of these 
a naval fight occurred in Ramsey Bay on the eve of the 
Epiphany 1156, with doubtful success, but which led 
to a compromise between Somerled and Godred Olave- 
son, king of Man and the Isles. In the second, Somer- 
led, with a fleet of fifty-three ships, came to the Isle of 
Man in 1158, defeated Godred, and forced him to flee 
to the court of Norway to crave assistance. On this 
second approach of Somerled, the people in the northern 
part of the Isle of Man conveyed their money and valu- 
ables to the sanctuary of Kirk Maughold, and thither 
also drove their cattle. According to the Chronicon Man- 
nie, Gil Colum, one of the leaders of the Scotch, planned 
a nocturnal attack upon this sanctuary, but was inter- 
cepted by a vision of St. Maughold hiinself, the patron 
saint of the church, who appeared in Gil Colum’s tent, 
and smote him thrice on the heart with his pastoral 
staff, so that he expired in great misery and torture. 

It is not impossible to connect these crosses with that 
period, in our endeavour to account for their foreign 
and Scottish aspect. 

i. The cross number 4 is a much worn and partly 
defaced slab of whinstone, in length four feet six inches, 
aud breadth twenty-two inches. Though-Scottish in 
appearance, the rude manner of treatment of the figures 
is thoroughly Manx. It is not always easy to determine 
for what the figures on the Manx crosses were intended. 
There is, indeed, no mistaking the boar at the sinister 
side of the base of the fust, as we face it; but we can 
but conjecture that the figure at the dexter side is in- 
tended for a sheep. We have next, above these, on 
either side, a horse with his rider ; one of the horsemen 
being decked with a helmet or cap, the other bare- 
headed, as is almost always the case with the human 
figure on the Manx monuments. The two figures above 
them, but separated from them on either side by an 
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ornament of knot-work, are undoubtedly monks with 
their cowls, and seated in antique chairs. We may well 
compare them with the similar figures on the upper part 
of the cross at Dunfaldy in Scotland, as given in the 
Sculptured Stones of Scotland, printed for the Spalding 
Club. Though the circle or glory about the head of the 
cross is ornamented with knot-work, it is difficult to 
make out whether such was the case with the cross itself, 
though this appears not improbable. A good cast might 
determine this. ‘The cross is the most prominent part 
on the slab, and is much roughened by weathering ; and 
it is not easy to decide whether the roughness upon it 
is due to the weathering alone, or whether it is the re- 
mains of some knot-work originally carved thereon, and 
the outline of which has disappeared. It is, therefore, 
in the cut left blank. 

1v. The appearance of the cross, or rather carved slab 
number 5 (in length five feet, and one foot one inch in 
greatest breadth), is indeed most singular. It is more 
than usually difficult to determine the objects engraved 
on it. Probably the figure at the base is meant for a 
horse, whilst the singular figure in the centre, with large 
eyes and long tapering horns or ears, most corresponds 
in form with a hare; though, as compared with the horse 
beneath, it is manifestly excessive in size. Yet we may 
well take into consideration that the human figure above 
is also too large, as compared with the horse; indeed, it 
is generally manifest that the Manx artists in their carv- 
ings had more regard to the space to be filled up than 
to the relative magnitude of the objects which they in- 
tended to represent. ‘This animal appears to be caught 
upon the head by a lasso, or some such instrument. As 
to the man represented at the head of the slab, we can 
only make out that he appears to be bearing a shield 
in his left hand rather than upon the left arm, and that 
his right hand grasps something which we may conjec- 
ture to be a sword. ‘The shield has upon it a reversed 
figure of Z, which may be compared with the ornament- 
ation on the upper part of one of the edges of the large 
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cross at the entrance to Kirk Maughold churchyard ; 
this large cross bearing on the face of it also two naked 
human figures. 

v. The sixth woodcut represents a cross which is to be 
seen in a Treen chapel in Kirk Maughold parish, not far 
from Ballaglass Waterfall. In length it is five feet, in 
width eighteen inches. I exhibited a rubbing from it 
last year, at the Douglas Meeting of the Cambrian 
Archeological Association ; and during the excursion 
of the Society to the north of the Isle of Man, Mr. Blight 
made the accompanying admirable sketch of it. ‘The 
nude human figure on the lower portion, or fust of the 
cross, allies it with the Kirk Maughold and Scottish 
types; whilst the knot-work in the head of the cross 
differs considerably in arrangement from that on any 
other of the Manx crosses, the work being of a more 
open character, and presenting an absence of continuity 
in the knot-work. The nearest approach to it is the 
Niel Lumkun cross at Kirk Michael, which, from the 
dialect and writing of the inscription, and the Gaelic 
names in it, we judge to be of a more foreign cha- 
racter and later date than the generality of the in- 
scribed crosses. ‘The human figure on this cross is not 
unlike that at the upper part of the eastern edge of the 
Joalf cross at Kirk Michael, though the latter bears a 
shield. The long pointed beard assimilates it with the 
figures on the remarkable slab found in the old chapel 
of the Calf of Man, and now in possession of the Clerk 
of the Rolls at Castletown. It appears to be truly Scan- 
dinavian, and of the twelfth century. 

As this present paper has been called forth by the 
visit of the Cambrian Archeological Association to the 
Isle of Man, it is an evidence of the value of the Society’s 
labours in directing the attention of local antiquaries to 
the deeper study of the antiquarian remains in the places 
which are from time to time visited. 


J. G. Cumminec. 














CROMLECH, HENBLAS. 


Ir questioned as to the meaning of the name “cromlech,” 
I would say that it is a term descriptive of the entire 
structure ; crom being descriptive of its general form and 
outline, and Uéch representing the flat stones of which it 
is usually composed. Crwm or crom is especially our 
Welsh word for convex. From it we have a number of 
compounds, such as crymdwyn, a tumulus; cefngrwm, 
hump: backed ; cromen, a dome or cupola; etc. It will, 
perhaps, be admitted that a cromlech in its perfect state 
assumes the cupola form as nearly as its rude and un- 
wrought materials, of unequal sizes, will admit. To the 
many who might object to the foregoing explanation, I 
would suggest the following, viz., that inasmuch as elwyd, 
a hurdle, when united with crom, designates a roof- 
hurdle, and also a roof; so diéch with the same prefix 
may well mean a roof-slab, or stone cover,—a cap-stone, 
in fact, which, as regards these remains, is in most in- 
stances their important and prominent feature. 

A remarkable remnant of one of these megalithic 
ruins may be seen in the parish of Llangristiolus, An- 
glesey, south of the old mansion of Henblas, upon the 
brow which, extending towards the sea, forms the north- 
western boundary of Malldraeth Marsh. The farm upon 
which it stands still retains the name of Cromlech, and 
is agreeably situated, commanding a wide view of the 
Carnarvonshire hills, the estuary of Malldraeth, and a 
portion of Carnarvon Bay. The points of interest in this 
singular relic are the massive dimensions of its two 
remaining uprights, if they may be so called; their 
grotesquely irregular and broken outline, and the pecu- 
liarity of their gray and white substance, which is a 
quartzose compound of the heaviest and hardest descrip- 
tion. The upright stone on its north-eastern side is 
134 feet high, and measures in its greatest circumfe- 
rence, near to its base, 50 feet. The one on its south- 
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western side, which has been computed to weigh between 
sixty and seventy tons, is 10 feet high, and has a cir- 
cumference of 55 feet. ‘These stand 8 feet apart, and the 
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GROUND-PLAN OF HENBLAS CROMLECH. 


A.—A very large stone removed. Its form and E.—N.E. supporter, 13} feet high ; 50 in eir- 


exact position not ascertained. cumference. 
K.—Capstone, 18 feet by 154 feet. F.—Hedge. 
C.—Stone within the chamber. G.—A stone removed, 5 feet high; 6 in dia- 
D.—S.W. supporter, 10 feet high; 55 in cir- meter. 

cumference. - 


intervening aperture having an easterly aspect, may be 
regarded as the original entrance to the chamber. Its 
roof-stone, which is of the same ponderous material, 
has fallen towards the north-west, and rests obliquely, 
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with its lower margin upon the ground, and its upper 
one seemingly leaning against the two erect stones. 
Upon closer examination it is found that it is a few 
inches short of reaching the south-west supporter, and 
is propped up in this direction by a comparatively small 
stone within the chamber. ‘This curiously placed stone 
is 3 feet high by 32 in length. Its present forward 
position is not easily accounted for, otherwise than by 
supposing it to be a fragment of one of the larger blocks 
which, when loosened by natural or other causes, gave 
way with other sustaining parts of the cromlech, and, 
having fallen into the chamber, arrested the cap-stone 
in its downward course. When the uneven and irregu- 
lar fracture of this description of rock is taken into con- 
sideration, it will be found that the cap-stone is a sur- 
prisingly perfect slab, measuring superficially 18 feet by 
154 feet, and having a thickness at its edge varying from 
1 foot to 2 feet, which increases to upwards of 4 feet at 
its centre. ‘There is one peculiarity in the placing of it 
which I do not remember to have noticed in any other. 
Its flattest and most perfect table-surface is uppermost, 
and its more rugged and projecting or convex side 
placed lowermost, so as to form the inner roof of the 
cell; the reverse, as is well known, being almost inva- 
riably the case. ‘This may be accounted for if we accept 
the supposition that cromlech-stones were moved to their 
respective sites upon rollers; because on the extreme 
edge of its upper surface there rises abruptly a sharp 
projection, two feet high, as represented in the sketch, 
which, had the faces of the slab been reversed, would 
have grappled with the rollers and other objects in its 
transit, and would have impeded its progress in a variety 
of ways. Two small rubble stones (say from 4 to 6 ins. 
in diameter), with soil, are to be seen firmly wedged 
between the capstone and the north-east supporter, 
where they touch each other; which I think are of im- 
portance, as implying that a mound at one period par- 
tially, if not wholly,covered the structure. ‘These noble 
masses of stone are supposed to have been conveyed by 
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human appliances a distance of not less than half a mile, 
there being no material of a similar character nearer to 
the spot. The rocks which crop out in their immediate 
vicinity are, as far as I have been able to ascertain, of the 
common schist of the island. A rabbit has burrowed under 
one of the erect stones, and the lower edge of the other 
has been recently exposed by excavation on two sides, 
thus shewing that they are in no way connected with 
the rock-stratum beneath. Its missing supporters, which 
were in all probability of smaller dimensions than the 
two which remain, are easily recognised, in a fragment- 
ary state, worked into the walls, and forming the gate- 
posts of adjacent fields. The two larger ones may have 
been designedly selected to form the imposing front and 
entrance of a stupendous tomb, in which position they 
would have a rude grandeur when exposed to view at a 
time when a whole people would be assembled to pay 
their last tribute of respect to a fallen warrior or patri- 
archal chief. The ground slopes gently away from the 
front of the cromlech ; and this enhances its effect. 

I have been recently informed by a middle-aged per- 
son who was born at the farmhouse, that he well remem- 
bers a stone about 5 feet high, and 6 in diameter, situ- 
ated four or five paces in advance of the south-west 
upright, and in perfect line with the south-west side of 
the chamber-entrance ; which we may well imagine to 
have been the last remnant of a once existing gallery or 
avenue. He also mentioned that a stone, represented 
as a very large one, was broken up and removed by his 
father from the north-west side of the cromlech, near to 
the cap-stone. This we may naturally suppose was one 
of the supporters. 

The objects of interest discovered by my informant in 
his younger days, near to the cromlech, were—a small 
ring of blue glass, an urn containing ashes, and a slab 
of freestone, 4 feet long, beneath which were two or 
three barrowsful of ashes without pottery or masonry. 
The outline of the two uprights varies remarkably with | 
every change of the observer’s position ; but the annexed 
’ 83RD SER., VOL. XII. 32 
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view has been selected to shew their peculiarity, and the 
light beneath the incumbent slab. 
Hueu Pricwarp. 
Dinam. July 10th, 1866. 





This great cromlech, if it be what is properly under- 
stood by that name,—the same as the dolmen of Britanny 
and Normandy,—is certainly one of the most remark- 
able in the Isle of Anglesey, The difficulty lies in sup- 
posing such vast stones to have been first of all moved 
by the hand of man, and then covered with a carnedd 
or tumulus, of which so few, if any, remains are now to 
be found. On the other hand, it is not impossible but 
that some eminent antiquary, such as Rowlands, having 
once applied the name of “ cromlech” to this collection 
of rocks, the epithet may have been generally accepted 
on the strength of his judgment, and have come down 
to us unquestioned. I have heard it stated that a kind 
of avenue of stones led up to this cromlech within the 
memory of man, and that the stones of which it was 
composed were buried by the tenant of the land because 
they encumbered the ground. This practice of burying 
large stones, instead of blasting them with gunpowder, 
has existed in other parts of the country. A notable 
instance of this is on record near Brighton in Sussex, 
where, not many years ago, a large rock (one of the 
hoar-stones so commonly found on the surface of the 
chalk, and of which Stonehenge in Wiltshire is chiefly 
composed) was buried by the owner of the land. It was 
called the ‘“ Gold Stone,” from its colour, and was reck- 
oned Druidic, because a scientific physician had so con- 
jectured and named it. Many similar stones, said to 
have formed part of a circle, were removed about the 
same time from its vicinity (Goldstone Bottom, near 
Hove), and were used to form the rock-work of the Vic- 
toria fountain now erected on the Brighton Steyne. It 
may have been so in the present instance in Anglesey ; 
and it may really prove to have been the case that these 


‘ large stones, called the “cromlech,” formed part of an 
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assemblage of others. The Rev. Hugh Prichard has 
found portions of large stones of similar mineralogical 
character worked up into adjoining fences and walls. 
But still the question remains, from whence, and how 
far, these stones could have been brought ? 

I would suggest that excavations should be made 
between and about the stones, with the view of finding 
any traces of interments, etc.; and, in tact, that the 
immediate neighbourhood of the site should be examined 
with care, and with the same object in view. 

It is, on the other hand, very difficult to suppose that 
the present position of these enormous blocks is purely 
accidental ; that is to say, due to natural causes alone. 
The sliding off of one block from the two others, lying, as 
this block now does, in a corresponding position, would 
seem to forbid this supposition ; more especially when 
we know, from Mr. Barnwell’s reports, that in Britanny 
monoliths of thirty and even fifty feet in length have 
been carried and lifted in early times; and when we also 
know, from Captain Speke’s reports, that in Africa, on 
the northern boundary of the district he explored, and 
on the highway to Egypt used by the native tribes, two 
upright stones,unhewn, and real meinthirion,some seventy 
feet high, are still to be found standing. 

If the Henblas cromlech can really be ascertained to 
shew the agency of man, it will be justly entitled to rank 
as the largest in Wales. 


H. L. J. 
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CHURCH FURNITURE IN MALEW CHURCH, 
ISLE OF MAN. 


Dorine the visit of the Association to the Isle of Man, 
in 1865, a visit was made to Malew Church, which the 
Rev. J. G. Cumming considers a good specimen of the 
older Manx churches. There is nothing very remark- 
able about the building, except a roof of the thirteenth 
century, and a small rude granite font of uncertain date. 
‘The church, however, possesses certain articles of church 
furniture of unusual interest, namely a silver paten, a 
bronze crucifix, a. portion of a staff covered with brass, 
and a curious bronze article, described in some of the 
guide-books as an extinguisher. 

The paten is represented in the cut, from a careful 
drawing and a rubbing; for the latter of which the 
Association is indebted to Mr. Adcock of Birmingham. 
The face has a somewhat rude, archaic appearance, pro- 
bably arising from a deficiency of artistic skill; but the 
other details clearly point to the early part of the fif- 
teenth century. The legend is, saNncTE LVPE ORA PRO 
nosis; thus confirming, according to Mr. Cumming, the 
derivation of the name of the church (Malew) from 
‘“‘Ma” (saint), “ Lupus’; as Marown, a neighbouring 
parish, is so called from “ Ma-Rooney.” St. Lupus was 
bishop of Troyes. 

The second object is a bronze crucifix. On reference 
to the adjoining cut it will be seen that the lower part 
of the body is enveloped in a folded garment, secured 
at the hip by a ring or button. This garment has not 
the appearance of ordinary drapery. The upper por- 
tion of the body is covered with a vest with sleeves 
concealing the arms, perhaps no farther than the frac- 
ture, a little below the elbow; for unfortunately the 
figure has lost the extremities of the arms and legs. 
The vest is so short that the middle of the body lies ex- 
posed between the two vestments, an unusual arrange- 




















PATEN, KIRK MALEW, ISLE OF MAN. 
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ment. It is stated that, anterior to the eleventh cen- 
tury, the body of Christ was covered with a sleeved 
mantle ; while during that and the following century, 
the lower part only of the body was concealed by a short 
jupon. The present example appears to have been a 














Crucifix. Kirk Malew, Isle of Man. 


kind of combination of the two practices. The elon- 
gated head, of Byzantine character, the crown of twisted 
rope, and the position of the legs, which were not gene- 
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rally crossed until the thirteenth century, are all indi- 
cations of the age of the crucifix, namely the twelfth 
century. The peculiar, triangular form of the cross, 
ornamented with a kind of bead, and the four streams of 
blood descending down the forehead, should be noticed. 

The portion of a staff covered with brass is called in 











Kirk Airte Isle of Man. 
some of the guide-books acandlestick, to which, however, 


it bears no resemblance. It may be the remains of the 
shaft of a processional cross ; or, what is not unlikely, it 
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may be connected with the very singular article (see cut) 
which has hitherto been called an extinguisher, although 
the small apertures clearly shew it was nothing of the 
kind, in spite of its tapering form. Some present during 
the visit conjectured it to have been the cover of a thur- 
ible of very unusual type; but the phlanges at the 
lower part shew that it had been permanently fastened. 
The ‘conjecture of the Right Rev. Dr. Goss, however, no 
doubt solves the question satisfactorily, who thinks it 
must have been the top of a lantern suspended from a 
pole, and borne before the priest while conveying the 
host to sick parishioners. The shape, the holes, the 
phlanges, all combine to render this supposition very 
probable ; and it is not impossible that the fragment of 
the staff just mentioned, may have been a portion of the 
pole to which the lantern was suspended. ‘There isa 
certain similarity in the ornamentation of both articles, 
shewing that they are nearly of the same date, which 
may be as early as that of the fourteenth century; but 
the pattern is of that simple character which is not easily 
assignable to any particular period. 

Mr. Cumming, in his excellent Guide, mentions an 
ancient chalice; which was not, however, exhibited at 
the time. It is described as being very small, little 
larger than what is used at present for private Commu- 
nion. A legend, however, is connected with it, accord- 
ing to the marvel-loving Waldron, who tells us that the 
fairies once gave, as barule, to a benighted traveller, a 
cup, which the then parson of Malew persuaded the 
lucky traveller to hand over to his church ; and which, 
according to Waldron, was used as the chalice in his 
time. But however this may be, the island is fortunate 
in possessing a very fine chalice, probably of the four- 
teenth century, which is here given. It belongs to Jurby 
Church, and is copied from a drawing kindly lent with 
the other drawings by the Rev. J. Simpson of Douglas. 
(See cut.) 

It is very satisfactory to know that these various relics 
are properly valued, and carefully guarded, by the 
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clergymen of the two parishes. Those of Malew Church 
were until lately kept in a box under the pulpit; but 
have since been: properly removed to the house of the 
present incumbent, whose refusal to the members of the 
Association, on that occasion, to let them be removed 
for a night, for the purpose of being drawn, was as de- 
termined as commendable. However, the difficulty was 
met by the kindness of Mr. Simpson in lending the 
Association his: own drawings, the accuracy of which 
will be at once recognised by those who examined the 
objects themselves on the occasion of the Meeting. 

E. L. Barnwe Lt. 








UNCERTAIN BRONZE IMPLEMENTS, ISLE 
OF MAN. 


In the Temporary Museum at Douglas, during the 
Meeting of the Association in the Isle of Man last year, 
there was exhibited a stone mould, of which an accu- 
rate representation is here given from the pencil of 
Mr. Blight. The stone is at King William’s College. 
In the catalogue of the Museum it was said to be a 
mould for casting combs ; but it is doubtful if combs of 
such a form have ever been discovered,—at any rate 
such a three-pronged article seems ill adapted for such 
a purpose. The earliest combs in wood or bone are of 
very different form: in fact, they are almost the same 
as those in use at the present day. Men sufficiently 
advanced so as to practise the art of casting metal would 
hardly have adopted such a form if they wanted a comb. 
It may, therefore, be safely assumed that the article in 
question is nothing of the kind. It is, however, not so 
easy to say what it is,and what its use. It bears, indeed, 
a faint resemblance to the bronze implement lately 
found in Anglesey, and described in a late number of 
the Archeologia Cambrensis by Mr. Albert Way. . That 
implement, which is very similar to one found in Edin- 
burgh, and noticed in the Proceedings of the Scottish 
Antiquaries, is supposed to have been a kind of razor. 
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Similar articles have also been found in Ireland; but 
none of these is of the same form as the one under con- 
sideration, which could not, from the narrow space 
between the prongs, admit of the finger and thumb, by 
which the razors were thought to have been held. 





The circular mould also presents another difficulty, 
for it is not easy to guess at its intended use, and whe- 
ther the disc of cast metal was in any way connected 
with the three-pronged instrument. The presence, how- 
ever, of the two moulds on one block seems to shew that 
these may have had some connexion. 

The larger of the two implements may, however, have 
served as a veritable fork, which may have been fitted 
with a double handle; but in this case one would have 
expected that it would have been provided with a tang 
or shaft of some kind; or it may have been a kind of 
scraper, although this suggestion is worth little. It 
is possible that similar articles may exist in some collec- 
tion, by a comparison of which some light may be thrown 
on what at present seems to be a puzzle, 

EK. L. BarnweE Lt. 











NOTES ON THE PERROTT FAMILY. 
(Continued from p. 358.) 
XI. 


Amona the enrolments in the custody of the Keeper of Her 
Majesty’s Land Revenue Records, and enrolments in book en- 
titled South Wales Inrolmenis, vol. xi, at folio 226, is the fol- 
lowing :— 

S” John Perrott’s Deed of Settlement of all the Estate. 


This Indenture Tripartite made the xxix day of May in the 
six and twentieth yeare of the raigne of o' Soveraigne Lady 
Elizabeth by the grace of God Queene of England France and 
Ireland Defender of the ffaith &c. Betweene the Rt. honorable 
St John Perrott Knight by Her Ma®* commission appointed 
Lord Dep’ of Ireland of y° first parte. And the Rt. Hon?! 
St Thomas Bromeley Knight Lord Chancellor of England 
William Lord Bowerley Lord Treasurer of England Robert 
Earle of Leicester, S' Walter Mildmay S' Ffrancis Walsingham 
Knights and of Her Ma** privy Councell, Sir Henry Jones 
Knt. St Drew Drewry Knt. S* William Harbert of Swansie 
Knut. David Lewis Esq. Doctor of Lawe Thomas Ffanshawe 
Esq. John Price Esq.! John Wogan of Bowlestone Esq. Morice 
Cannon Esq. and Charles Calthropp Esq. of the second parte. 
And Arden Waferer Esq. Phillipp Wms. Richard Dansie and 
Charles Russell gentlemen of the third parte. The very good 
honorable worshipfull and loveing friends of the said Sir John 
Perrott (in whom he reposeth his speciall trust and confidence). 
Witnesseth that where the said S' John Perrott hath two sonnes 
of his boddy lawfully begotten (that is to say) the one St Thomas 
Perrott Knt. his heire apparent by Dame Anne his first wife 
deceased. And the other William Perrott his second son by 
Dame Jane his second wife deceased. Whereby the barronies 
lordshipps mannors lands tenem* hereditam* and possessions 
of the said St John Perrott hereafter in these p’sents more par- 
ticulerly named, if they should once descend to the said St Tho- 
mas Perrott could not after the decease of the said St Thomas 
discend by course of law unto the said William Perrott being 
of the halfe blood. Now for the fatherly care and naturall love 
w“ the said S* John beareth not only to his said eldest son but 


1 John Price was probably of Gogerddan, who married Elizabeth 
sister of Sir John Perrot. 
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alsoe to the said William Perrott his second son & the other 
yssues males w" hereafter may growe of the boddie of the said 
S' John Perrott. And alsoe for the care & love w“ he beareth 
unto James Perrott! late of Westmede in the county of Car- 
marden called named or reputed alsoe one of the sonnes of the 
said S‘ John Perrott. And unto Thos. Perrott? late of Broke 
in the said county gent. one of the cosens of the said St John. 
And alsoe as well for & in considerac’on of the more certaine 
continuance of the said barronies lordshipps mannors lands 
tenem* hereditam“ and possessions of the said S* John Perrott 
to be and remaine in blood & name of y° said St John Perrott 
or at the least in and to such of his name as he liketh and careth 
for for ever soe long as it shall please allmightie God soe to 
continue y® same as alsoe to tye and restraine all & every per- 
son & persons (excepte the said S* John Perrott himselfe) to 
whom any use estate interest limitac’on or benefitt is given 
limited or assigned by these presents. That none of them shall 
or may contrary to the true interest and meaneinge of these 
presents by any acte way devise or practice alien defeate avoid 
cut off alter or change any estate or interest by these p’sents 
conveyed or limitted. And for divers other good causes & con- 
siderac’ons the said S' John Perrott thereunto moving. It is 
covenanted gr’ted condiscended concluded & agreed betweene 
all the said parties. And the said S' John Perrott for him his 
heires exec™ and adm™ & assignes cove’nteth and gr’teth by 
these p’sents to and w the said Lord Chancellor Lord Tre’ar 
Earle of Leicester St Walter Mildmay S' Francis Walsingham 
St Henry Jones St Drew Drewrye S* William Harbert David 
Lewis Thomas Ffanshawe John Price John Wogan Morrice 
Cannon Charles Calthroppe Arden Waferer Phillipp Williams 
Richd. Dansie & Chas. Russell theire heires exec™ adm™ and 


1 James Perrot, late of Westmede in Caermarthenshire, is the 
Sir James who bequeathed Haroldston to Sir Herbert Perrot. He 
may have been actuated by a wish to carry out the spirit of this in- 
denture, as far as he could, when he left Haroldston to a stranger 
merely from similarity of name. 

2 Thomas Perrot of Broke in Caermarthenshire, and here called 
cousin of Sir John, must be identified with Thomas Perrot of the 
Brook, now Claymer ; said, in the additions to Philpot’s Collections, 
as already stated, to be the son of John, son of Sir Owen and Catha- 
rine Pointz. It has been shewn, however, that Sir Thomas was the 
only son of Sir Owen; and unless this John was an illegitimate son, 
he is probably of that branch of the family settled at Haverford, and 
from which the Oxfordshire line came; the first mentioned of whom 
is John, to whom Sir William Perrot gave a power of attorney. 
(See No. VII of the Appendix.) 
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assignes and every of them, ‘That the said St John Perrott his 
heires and assignes and every of them and all and singuler 
other person & p’sons w™ any estate or interest now have or at 
any time hereafter shall have of or in the barronies castles man- 
nors lands tenem* & other hereditam® aforesaid hereafter in 
these p’sents more specially menc’oned shall for the considera- 
c’ons aforesaid at all times hereafter stand & be seized off and 
in the same to such severall uses behoofes intents & purposes 
and of such person and p’sons and upon with and under such 
condic’ons provisoes and limitac’ons & in such manners & 
formes as hereafter in these p’sents is expressed and declared. 
That is to say of and in the Baronye Castle Mannor and venew 
of Carewe w the app’ten’ces and all the lands tenem* and 
hereditam® of the said St John Perrott win the said Baronye 
Manor or venew of Carewe aforesaid the Baronye Castle Man- 
nor & venew of Walwinscastle and Sicke and all the lands 
tenem® and hereditam® of the said S' John Perrott win the 
said Baronye Manor or venew of Walwinscastle aforesaid the 
Manor of Cosheston or Constantine w™ the app’tences the man- 
nors of Eskingston Popton and Hilton the mannors of Bainton 
al’s Benton the Manor of Ffletherhill al’s Letherhill the Manor 
of Harroldston the Manor of Nolton the Manor of Robirtson 
al’s Robeston the Manor of Honibrough the Manor of Castle- 
bigh the Mannors of Woodstocke and Amleston (Ambleston) 
the Mannor of Rainston and the manor of Skeepvooke (? Ysceif- 
iog) with all and singuler the severall lands tenem® heredi- 
tam“ and appurten’ces to the said baronies castles manors and 
venews or to any of the said p’misses app’teineinge or belong- 
inge or accompted reputed or used as app’teineinge or belong- 
inge to them or either of them. And all and singuler the lands 
tenem* hereditam® of the said S‘ John Perrott in Templeton 
the towne of Pembroke and liberties thereof the lands called 
the Maudlings the Lake the Hill the Fferryhouse Goodlake 
Lamberston Harpelesse More Lanfy Hodgeston the towne of 
Tenbey Veney Lake Glenbygh Pennar Walleston Morston 
Castleton Evingstone = Lascerye (Lyserry) Shuddocke 
Carew Palliber (Bulliber) Lonney (Linney) Coxhay Cloyne 
Williams Towne the Islands of Scoulkholme Scalmage Midel- 
holme and Gresholme the Dale Howtowne the demaines of the 
Priory of Harfordwest Poophill Drenhill Druston and Ffolk- 
enstowne the rectories and parsonages of St. Thomas St. Isma- 
ells and lands in St, Dogmaells Nevarne Newporte Dynas 
Llanerth Llanlaverne (Llanllawer) Llanglihnith (? Llanychaer) 
Melyney and Castellgrieffith and Moylegrove and all other the 
lands tenements and hereditaments of the said S' John Perrott 
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in y° Hundred of Kemes Karveriocke Kingheriot St. Davus 
(? David) Cathery Pencare Drueston and in the Hundred of 
Dooseland. And all other the lands tenements & hereditaments 
ffraunchises liberties & jurisdictions of the said Sir John Per- 
rott situate lieing & being in the counties of Pembroke & the 
towne and county of Haverfordwest or either of them. 

And alsoe of & in the Barronye or Manor of Laugharne al’s 
Tallaharne the Manor of Eglewisekimin & the Roches w™ theire 
& every of theire app’tences. And all and singuler other the 
lands tenem“ hereditam® ffranchesses liberties & jurisdicc’ons 
of the said St John Perrott scituate lieing & being in the said 
county of Carmarden. 

In wittnesse whereof to every parte of these p’sent Indentures 
all the said parties to these p’sents have sett theire hands and 
seales. Gyven the day & yeare first above written. 


Intr’ xxvj® Ffeby. 1575, 
John Perrott. 


Jo. Price. Jo. Wogan. Mor. Cannon. 
Ch. Calthrop. Rich. Dansey. 


Sealed & delivered by the w*in named 

St Jon. Perrott Knt. Jon. Price Jon. 

Wogan Mor. Cannon Chas. Calthrop 

& Rich. Dansey in the presence of us 
Thomas. 
Thomas Jones. 
Anthony. 
Thomas Perrott. 
Thomas Lloyd. 
Gamaball Guyes. 


XII. 
Parcel 237. T. G. 24138. Inquisition of Goods and Chattels. 


Inquisitio indentata capta apud Castrum Haverfordwest in 
Comitatu Pembrochie xxvj®* die Septembris anno regni Domine 
nostre Elizabeth Dei gratia Anglie Francie et Hibernie Re- 
gine fidei defensoris xxxiiij* coram Thoma Hanburye Armi- 
gero uno auditorum scaccarii dicte Domine Regine Roberto 
Davye armigero Receptore generali reventionum corone dict 
Domine Regine in South Wallia Ricardo Grafton Armigero 
Georgio Owen Armigero Albano Stepneth Armigero et Thoma 
Revell Armigero virtute cujusdam comissionis dicte Domine 
Regine eis et aliis direct gerentis datum quarto die Julii anno 
regni dicte Domine Regine nunc xxxiiij® supradicto ad inqui- 
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rendum inter alia de bonis catallis et debitis secundum tenorem 
quorundam articulorum sive instructionum eedem commissioni 
annexatorum que fuerunt Johannis Perrott Militis nuper de 
alta proditione attincti per sacramentum Thome Bowen de Ro 
bertson generosi Johannis Bowen Ychan generosi Johannis 
Lloyde de Hendrey generosi Willielmi Bowen de Melyney 
generosi Thome Johns Vaughan de Pontvayne generosi Hen- 
rici Morgan de Hoaton generosi Johannis Barvet de Gelyes- 
wicke generosi Johannis Voyle de Philbeche generosi Henrici 
Bowen de Upton generosi Evain ap William de Manernawen 
generosi Johannis Marloe de Newgall Mauricii Hourde de 
Crondale generosi Jacobi Phe’water de Kylgwyne generosi 
Johannis Bradshawe de Moylegrove generosi David Boulton 
de Boulton hill generosi Johannis Tasker generosi Willielmi 
Kettell de Prendergast generosi Johannis Rosant de Cosheston 
generosi et Edwardi Cowper generosi. Qui super sacramentum 
suum dicunt quod predictus Johannes Perrott miles in com- 
missione predicta nominatus xxvij° die Aprilis ultimo preterito 
possessionatus fiut ut de bonis et catallis suis propriis de et in 
una dimissione ei per Dominam Reginam nunc confecta sub 
sigillo suo curiz scaccarii data sexto die Martii anno regni sui 
xix° in qua quidem dimissione dimittuntur predicto Johanni 
Perrott diversa terre et tenementa reputata et cognita per nomen 
vel per nomina de le Cochelande Est Williamston et Stepes. 
Habenda ei executoribus et assignatis suis a festo Sancti Micha- 
elis ultimo preterito usque ad finem termini viginti et unius 
annorum tunc proximo sequentium, Reddendo inde annuatim 
dicte Domine Regine heredibus et successoribus suis ad festa 
Annunciationis beate Marie Virginis et Sancti Michaelis per 
equales portiones diversas seperales summas attingentes in toto 
ad iiij/t. xijs. Et de et in una alia dimissione ei per dictam 
Dominam Reginam confecta sub magno sigillo suo Anglie 
gerente datum sexto die Maii anno regni sui xxxiij° in qua qui- 
dem dimissione dimittuntur preedicto Johanni Perrot diverse 
terre et tenementa in Sageston Crosseley et Snelton Yarbeston 
Pincheston et Mylton una cum molendino granatico in Mylton. 
Habenda ei heredibus et assignatis suis a festo Annunciationis 
beate Marie Virginis tunc ultimo preterito usque ad finem 
termini viginti et unius annorum tunc proximo sequentium. 
Reddendo inde annuatim dicte Domine Regine heredibus et 
successoribus suis ad festum Sancti Michaelis Archiangeli et ad 
festum Annunciationis beate Marie Virginis per equales por- 
tiones diversas separales summas attingentes in toto ad x1xlt. 
xiijs. xjd. Et de et in una alia dimissione ei per dictam Domi- 
nam Reginam confecta sub.sigillo suo Curie Scaccarii data 
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xvj° die Decembris anno regni sui xix° in qua quidem dimissi- 
one dimittuntur predicto Johanni Perrot diverse terre et tene- 
menta parcellum dominii dictee Domine Regine de Haverford- 
west in Rowse. Habenda,ei executoribus et assignatis suis a 
festo Sancti Michaelis tunc ultimo preterito usque ad finem 
termini viginti et unius annorum tunc proximo sequentium. 
Reddendo inde annuatim dicte Domine Regine heredibus et 
successoribus suis ad festum beate Marie Virginis et ad festum 
Sancti Michaelis per equales portiones diversas separales sum- 
mas attingentes in toto ad ij. xvjd. Et de et in una alia 
dimissione ei per dictam Dominam Reginam confecta sub sigillo 
suo curie Scaccarii data (blank) die Januarii anno regni sui 
xxvj* in qua quidem dimissione dimittuntur prefato Johanni 
Perrot tota illa rectorea de Lamerston cum pertinentiis quam 
ae rectoream idem Johannes post dimissionem predictam 

e dicta Domina Regina perquisivit et dimittuntur ei tota illa 
grangia de Cookhey necnon tota pecia terre cum pertinentiis 
nuper in tenura Thome Vougler et Johannis Higden parcella 
terrarum vocatarum Maudlens. Habenda ei executoribus et 
assignatis suis a festo Sancti Michaelis tunc ultimo preterito 
usque ad finem termini viginti et unius annorum tunc proximo 
sequentium. Reddendo inde annuatim dicte Domine Regine 
heredibus et successoribus suis ad festa beatee Marie Virginis 
et Sancti Michaelis per equales portiones pro predicta Recto- 
ria de Lamerston modo perquisita xxs. pro predicta grangia 
de Cookeley 1s. et pro predictis terris nuper parcellis de Mau- 
delans vijs. vjd. Et de et in una alia dimissione per dictam 
Dominam Reginam facta pro termino diversorum annorum ad- 
huc durante de omnibus illis redditibus sive firmis custumario- 
rum tenentium dicte Domine Regine de Agard hill ats Ey- 
lardes hill in Comitatu Pembrok tenentium de carucata terre 
ibidem quondam in tenura Johannis Richard parcella Manerii 
de Lewelston cujus quidem dimissionis interesse per legittimam 
conveianciam de Mauricio Walter ad manus predicti Johannis 
Perrot devenit. Reddendo inde annuatim ad festa Annuncia- 
tionis beate Marie Virginis et Sancti Michaelis per equales 
portiones iij/d. Et iidem juratores ulterius dicunt quod pre- 
dictus Johannes Perrot a predicto xxvij® die Aprilis anno 
Xxxiiij dicte Domine Regine supradicto usque diem captionis 
hujus inquisitionis per se vel per ministros suos percepit et 
habuit exitus et proficia de seperalibus dimissionibus predictis 
provenientia, Et dicunt ulterius quod idem Johannes non habet 
aliqua alia sive plura catalla in dicto Comitatu Pembrok ad 
eorum notitiam. In cujus rei testimonium uni parti hujus in- 
quisitionis commissioni predicte annexate et penes commissio- 
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narios predictos remanenti tam juratores predicti quam com- 
missionarii predicti die et anno et loco predictis sigilla sua 
apposuerunt et alteri parti inquisitionis preedicte penes jurato- 
res preedictos remanenti commissionarii predicti sigilla sua die 


anno et loco supradictis apposuerunt. 





XIIL. 


Parcel 237. T. G. 26835. Indenture between Perrot and 
Layharn. 


This Indenture made the nyne and twentieth daye of Maye 
in the sixe and twentieth yeare of the raigne of o° soveraigne 
Lady Elizabeth by the grace of God Quene of England Fraunce 
and Ireland defender of the faithe &c. Betweene John Parrott 
Knight Lord Deputye of Ireland appointed Harry Johns 
Knight and Thomas Parrott Knighte of thone partie and Row- 
land Lacharne of St. Brides in the com of Pembrooke Esquier 
of the other partie Wittnesseth that it is condiscended con- 
cluded accorded agreed graunted and determined betwene the 
said parties in maner and forme followinge That is to saye the 
said Rowland Lacharne for him his heires executors and admi- 
nistrators in consideration of a mariage shortly by Godes per- 
mission to passe and be solempnized betwene the said Rowland 
and Lettice Parrott daughter of the said St John Parrott Lord 
Deputy and for performance and accomplishment of parte of 
the premisses and agreementes made upon the conclucion of the 
said mariadge by the said Rowland Lacharne dothe covenaunte 
graunte and promise to and with the said Lord Deputy his 
heires executors and administrators that he the said Rowland 
shall and will w‘*in two yeares and a half after the date of these 
presents upon the reasonable demaunde and charges‘in lawe of 
the said Lord Deputy his. heires or assignes at the greate ses- 
sions for the com’ of Penbrooke before the Quenes Ma'** chiefe 
Justice ther or his deputy of the same county acknowledge and 
levye one fine surconnizance de droit comme ceo que il ad de 
son done w proclamations in due forme of lawe of the said 
St John Perrott Knight Lord Deputy of Ireland Harry Johns 
and Thomas Parrott Knight of and upon all and singuler the 
honors lordshipps manners lands tenements rents rev’ciouns 
services and hereditaments of the said Rowland whatsoever 
wt their appurtenances sett beinge and beinge in St. Brides 
St. Florence, Minierton ats Mynnierton Reinalton Thomas 
Chappell, Bygelly, Camrose St. Ysmaells litle Merlosse Has- 
card Steinton Barrettshill Osmeston Carthlotte Dale Haiscastell 
Bromeston Rendiston Merthery Castle Kenlas Kingesmorehed 
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Levraxe together w'* the mynes of coles in Bygelly w the 
appurtenaunces in the said com’ of Penbrooke by the names of 
the manner of Heiscastle w” theire appurtenaunces and of a 
hundredth messuages twenty tofts foure corne water mylles two 
windmilles two dove howses fortie orchards w" theire appur- 
tenaunces in St. Brides St. Florence Mynnierton al’s Minierton 
Renalton Thomas Chapell Bygelly Camerose St. Ysmaells litle 
Marlosse Haiskard Steinton Barrettshill Ossimeston Carthlott 
Dale Haiscastle Bromeston Rendeston Marthery Castlekenlas 
and Burton in the said com’ of Penbrooke and the advowson of 
the churche of St. Brides afforesaid. And by the said fine shall 
recognize and knowledge the premisses to be the righte of the 
said St John Parrott knighte as those w* the said John Par- 
rott Harry Johns and Thomas Parrott Knightes had of the 
gifte of the said Rowland and the same shall reconyse and 
quite clayme from him and his heires to the said John Parrott 
Henry Johns and Thomas Parrott Knightes and the righte 
heires of the said John Parrott Knighte for ever. And further 
by the same fine shall graunte for him and his heires to adwar- 
rante the premisses to the said John Parrott Henry Johns and 
Thomas Parrott Knightes and to the heires of the said John 
Parrott againste all men for ever, so that there be levied had 
and passed a good and perfecte fine of the premisses to the said 
John Parrott Harry Johns and Thomas Parrott Knightes upon 
the demande afforesaid, ffor declaracion settinge furth memorye 
lymittinge and appointinge of the use purpose intente consider- 
acion and meaninge of the said fine. It is agreed accorded 
graunted determined and covenaunted by and betwene the said 
parties to these presents for them and their heires. And the 
said Rowland for him and his heires dothe covenaunte graunte 
appoynte promisse and agree to and w" the said conizees their 
heires and assignes that the said fine to be levied as afforesaid 
ymediately upon the leavinge thereof shalbe and the conizees 
and the heires and assignes of the said John Parrott Knighte 
by force and vertue of the said fyne shall stande and remayne 
seased of and in all and singuler the lands tenements and here- 
ditaments in St. Brides Minierton ats Mynnyerton Renalton 
Thomas Chapell four tenements in Bygelly one in William 
Yowan two in John Owen and one in Margarett Phillip wid- 
dowe tenure or occupacion in litle Marlosse in Camerose in 
St. Ysmaells in Haskard Barrettshill Carthlott.and of rent in 
Haskard Cottes and Burton sixe poundes tenne shillinges par- 
cell of the said landes and tenements and the Island called the 
Stack neere St. Brides afforesaid to be contayned and comprised 
in the said fine to the use and behoof of the said Rowland and 
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Lettice for terme of theire naturall lieffes and the natural life 
of the longeste lyver of them w“owt ympeachment of waste for 
the joyntur of the said Lettice and after their deceasse to the 
use of the heires w the said Rowland shall begett upon the 
body of the said Lettice and for defaute of suche yssue to the 
use and behooffe of the said Rowland and his righte heires for 
ever. And that the said fyne shalbe and the said John Parrott 
Harry Johns and Thomas Parrott Knightes and the heires and 
assignes of the said John Parrott Knighte by force and vertue 
of the same fyne shall stand and remayne seased of and in so 
muche of all and singuler the residue of the said lands tene- 
ments and hereditaments to be comprised and contayned in the 
said fyne as is in the joynture of Jenett Lacharn widdowe 
mother of the said Rowland in the hundred of Dowsland to the 
use and behooffe of the said Jenett Lacharne for terme of her 
naturell lief w“out impeachment of any maner of waste and 
after her decease to the use and behoof of the said Rowland 
and the heires w™ he shall begett upon the body of the said 
Lettice. And for defaute of suche yssue to the use and behooffe 
of the said Rowland and his righte heires for ever. And that 
the said fyne shalbe and the. said John Parrott Harry Johns 
and ‘Thomas Parrott Knightes and the heires and assignes of 
John Parrott Knighte by force and vertue of the same shall 
stande and remayne seased of and in all and singuler the resi- 
due of the said lands tenements and hereditaments to be com- 
prised and contayned in the said fyne to the use and behooffe 
of the said Rowland Lacharne and the heires of his body w“ he 
shall begett upon the body of the said Lettice. And for defaute 
of suche yssue to the use of the said Rowland and his righte 
heires for ever. Provided allwayes and yt is nevertheles 
graunted agreed apointed and determined betwene the said 
parties to these presents that if in case the said Rowland Lach- 
arne shall hereafter happen to departe this transitory lief w“out 
heires males of his body begotten upon the body of the said 
Lettice and havinge other yssue male lawefully begotten upon 
the body of another wief after the death of the said Lettice that 
then and thencefurth as touchinge and concerninge all and sin- 
guler the lands tenements and hereditaments afforesaid con- 
tayned in the said fyne excepte all the lands tenements and 
hereditaments in Mynnierton Renalton Thomas Chapell Kinges- 
morehed Leverax fowre tenements in Bygelly in the tenure or 
occupacion of William Yowan John Owen and Margarett 
Phillipp widdowe in litle Marlosse and of six powndes tenne 
shillinges rent yssuinge out of landes in Hascard Cottes and 
Burton w* their appurtenaunces that then the said fyne shalbe 
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of the residue of the said lands tenements and hereditaments 
(excepte before excepted) and the said John Parrott Harry 
Johns and Thomas Parrott Knightes and the heires of the said 
John Parrott shall stand and remayne seased by force and ver- 
tue of the same fyne only to the use and behoof of suche heires 
males of the body of the said Rowland and the yssue males of 
suche heires males. And for defaute of suche heires males or 
of heires males of suche yssue males to the use and behooffe of 
the righte heires of the said Rowland for ever any thinge to the 
contrary in any wise notwstandinge. And moreover the said 
Rowland for him his heires executors and administrators cove- 
naunteth and graunteth to and w the said John Parrott 
Knighte his executors and administrators that he the said Row- 
land shall win two yeares nexte followinge the date hereof 
make assure convey or suffer or execute all and singuler acts 
and devises in lawe as shalbe further devised by the said John 
Parrott Knighte his heires or assignes or his or ther learned 
counsell upon the charges in lawe of the said John Parrott 
Knighte for the further sure makinge and conveyinge of the 
premisses to be remayne and come only to the former uses 
herein affore declared and to none other use purpose behooff 
consideracion or intent. And yt is also agreed betwene the said 
parties that all feoffments fynes recoveries and other assurances 
w shall hereafter passe of or upon the premisses shalbe and 
the conizees hereof shall remayne seased therecf only to the 
severall uses intents and declaracions heretofore in these pre- 
sents contayned and to none other use consideracion or intent. 
And the said Rowland for hym his executors and administra- 
tors further covenaunteth and graunteth by these presents to 
and w"" the said John Parrott Lord Deputy his executors and 
administrators that he the said Rowland shall leave or cause to 
be lefte to the said Lettice at his deathe unto her only use and 
behooffe the nomber value and quantitie of suche or the like 
stocke of corne and cattell as the said Lettices said joynture at 
this present is stored wall. In Wetines whereof the parties 
above named to the presents interchaungeably have put to their 
seales. Dated the daye and yeare firste above mentioned. 


By me, Rowtanp LavGHARNE. 
Indorsed.—Sealed and delivered by the within 
named Roland Laugharne in presence of 


‘Tu. WALTERS 

Hucu Owen 

Maurice Connor 
Curisroror BAYNEBRIDGE. 
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XIV. 
Will of Sir James Perrot. 


In the Name of God Amen. The six and twentith day of 
January In the yeare of our Lord God one thousand six hundred 
thirty six and in the twelfth yeare of the raigne of our dread 
Soveraigne Lord Charles by the grace of God of England 
Scotland Fraunce and Ireland King Defender of the faith &c. 
I Sir James Perrott of Haroldston in the Countie of Pembroke 
Knight being sicke in body but of Good and perfect memory 
and strong in mind prayse and thanks be onto Almightie God 
therefore doe make and declare this my last Will and Testament 
in manner and forme followinge. revokinge and disannulling 
hereby by deed and in lawe all former Wills and Testam’ts by 
mee heretofore made. First I doe willingly give againe and 
comitt my soule into the hands of Almightie God my Maker 
hopeing assuredlie by the meritts of the death and passion of 
Jesus Christ my Saviour onlie (and by noe other meanes) to be 
saved and to be made p’taker of lieffe everlasting and my bodye 
to the earth from whence it came to be buried in Christian 
Buriall in the parish Church of Saint Maries within the Towne 
and Countie of Harfordwest. Item I give and bequeathe 
onto the Cathedrall Church of St. David five shillings Item I 
give and bequeath onto my Godsonne Thomas Laugharne the 
sonne of Rowland Laugharne Gent as a small token of my love 
and affection all and singuler my lands and Tenements with 
th’appurtenncs scittuat lyeinge and beinge in the parish of Dale 
in the said Countie of Pembrooke and hereafter menconed 
(videlicet) one messuage or tenement of lande in the tenure of 
John White the younger of yearelie rent of fortie shillings. 
One other Messuage or tenement of lande in the tenure of 
Bartholomew Allen of the yearlie rente of fourteene shillings 
and one other Messuage or tenement of Lande in the tenure of 

Rowe Widdowe of the yearely Rent of Tenn shillings. 
To have and to ould the same and everie parte hereof, vnto the 
said Thomas Laugharne and to the heires of his body lawfully 
to be begotten for ever. And yf it shall happen that the said 
Thomas Laugharne shall die without issue of his bodie Then I 
give and bequeath the said Premisses and every part thereof 
vnto Essex Laugharne another sonne of the said Rowland 
Laugharne and brother of the said Thomas Laugharne To have 
and to hould the same and every part thereof vnto the said 
Essex Laugharne and his heires for ever. Item I give and 
bequeath vnto Harbert Perrott sonne and heire of Robert 
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Perrott of Mooretowne in the County of Hereford east gent all 
and singuler my houses lands tenem* closes of land and cheefe 
rents scittuat lyinge and being withine the towne and Countie 
of Hardfordwest and hereafter menconed (videlit), One mes- 
suage or tennement w“ th’appurtencs in the tenure of Balthazer 
Gosse of the yearlie rente of twenty shillings, One other house 
and garden w" th’appurtenncs in the tenure of Arnold Jones of 
the yearlie rent of twenty shillings one little Burgadge of Land . 
in the tenure of John James of the yearlie rent of five shillings 
one other house and garden with th’appurtennces late in the 
tenure of: Richard Meyler cor’ deceased and now in the tenure 
of Richard Rapfie cor’ of the yearlie rent of tenn shillings one 
other house or stable with{a garden thereunto annexed and in 
the tenure of Samuell ‘Tom of the yearlie rent of Tenn shillings 
one other house and close of Land thereunto annexed heretofore 
in the tenure of Edmond Harris and now in the tenure of Sir 
‘Thomas Canon Knight of the yearlie rent of One Little 
Garden by the Dam in the tenure of Robert Mayler of the yearlie 
rent of two closes of lande and one little meadowe 
therevnto adioyninge lying by Magdalens leyes in the tenure 
of Jane Howell Widdowe of the yearlie rent of and 
two other parcells of lande called by the severall names of 
Magdalens Meade and Pattents Parke in myne owne tenure 
one annuitie or yearlie rente of fower shillings yssuing out 
of the late dwellinghouse of John Kymer Esquire deceased 
lying in the Markett Streete and one other annuitie or yearlie 
rent of eight shillings issuing out of a house in the Hill Streete 
in the tenure of Meredith Tanner Baker To have and to hould 
the said Messuages houses gardens closes cheefe rents and other 
the P’msses last menconed vnto the said Harbert Perrott and 
his heires for ever provided alwaies and it is my Will that the 
said Harbert Perrott shalbe yearlie paid out of the rents of 
issues and proffitts of the said P’misses soe to him bequeathed 
the somme of three pounds of lawfull English money vnto John 
Jesopp preacher of the word of God in the Towne of Pembrocke 
duringe his naturall Life yf hee the said John Jesopp shall soe 
long remaine in the Countie of Pembrocke Item 1 give and 
bequeath vnto Dame Mary Perrott my welbeloved Wife all my 
plate and lynnen that I am owner of And as touching my 
household stuffe and implements of husbandry that I have at 
Haroldston aforesaid my Will is and I doe give and bequeath 
the same to my said Wieffe duringe her widdowhood and after- 
wards to remaine in the said house at Haroldston aforesaid to 
the said Harbert Perrott and his heires for ever Item I give 
and bequeath to Peter Morgan the sonne of David Morgan of 
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Abergeveny in the Countie of Monmouth gent my Nephew 
twentie pounds to be paid vnto him within two yeares after my 
decease Item I give and bequeath to Lettyce Morgan my Neece 
and daughter of the said David Morgan twenty pounds to be 
paid vnto her within one yeare after my decease Item I give 
and bequeath to Jane Morgan my Neece another daughter of 
the said David Morgan twentie pounds to be paid to her within 
twentyeares after my decease Item I give and bequeath to 
Marie Butler my Neece daughter of John Butler of Coedcenlas 
Esquire deceased and Wiefe of John Mabe gent the some of 
twentie pounds To be paide vnto her within one yeare after my 
decease Item I give and bequeath to Martha Butler my Neece 
another of the daughters of the said John Butler and Wief of 
Arnold Butler gent the somme of Tenn pounds to bee paid to 
her within three yeares after my decease Item I give and be- 
queath vnto Olive Butler my Neece the daughter of Thomas 
Butler of Scoveston Esquire my Nephewe and Wife of William 
Owins twentie pounds to be paid to her within six months after 
my decease Item I give and bequeath to Elizabeth Lloyd my 
Neece the Daughter of Alban Lloyd late of Freystrop gent 
deceased ‘enn pounds To be paid to her within two years after 
my decease Item I give and bequeath to Jane Lloyd my Neece 
another of the daughters of the said Alban Lloyd ‘Tenn pounds 
to be paid to hir within two years after my decease Item I give 
and bequeath to Lettice Lloyd another of the daughters of the 
said Alban Lloyd ‘Tenn pounds to bee paid to her within three 
yeares next after my decease Item I give and bequeath to Marie 
Lloyd my Neece another of the daughters of the said Alban 
Lloyd Tenn pounds to bee paid to her within three yeares after 
my decease Item I give and bequeath to Sisley Jurdan the 
daughter of John Jurdan late of Dumpledale gent deceased the 
some of ‘l'enn pounds to bee paid to her within two years after 
my decease Item I give and bequeath to Anne Beavan my 
servant the daughter of John Beavan twentie shillings To be 
paid to her within six months after my decease Item I give and 
bequeath to ‘Thomas Stephens Gent my servant three poundes 
to bee paid to him within two months after my decease Item I 

ive and bequeath to John Emerson my servant three pounds 
‘Lo be paid to him within two months after my decease Item I 
give and bequeath to Owen Griffith my servant ‘three pounds 
‘Lo bee paid vnto him within two months after my decease Item 
I give and bequeath to Thomas Martin my servant fortie 
shillings To bee paid to him within two months after my decease. 
Item 1 give and bequeath to William Lloyd my servant Fower 
pounds Lo bee paid to-him within six months after my decease. 
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And as touching my stock of cattles horses and sheepe att 
Haroldston aforesaid my Will is and I doe hereby give and 
bequeath the same vnto my said Wife Mary Perrott vppon con- 
dicon that shee shall within one month after my decease enter 
into bond of the penaltie of a thousand pounds with twoe suffi- 
cient sureties to my executors hereafter named with condicon to 
satisfie and pay out of the said stocke the aforemenconed 
legacies by the tymes as 1 have hereby appointed the same to be 
paid and to answer to my said Executors the overplus of the 
values and prices of the said stocke as they were of late valued 
within a yeare after my decease whereby she may out of the 
same satisfie and pay such debts as I doe owe and in case my 
said Wife refuse to enter into such bonds within the tyme afore- 
said then my Will is that the said Stocke of cattle horses and 
sheepe shall remaine presentlie after the said Moneth vnto my 
said Executors and that it shall be then lawfull for them to 
take the same into their Custodie and to sell and dispose the 
same and therewith to satisfie the said legacies and debts. Item 
I give and bequeath to Sibill Butler my Niece daughter of 
the said ‘Thomas Butler Esquire to bee paid to her within two 
yeares after my decease. Item I give and bequeath vnto 
Elizabeth Butler my Neece another of the daughters of the said 
‘Thomas Butler and Wife of ‘Thomas Phillipps Gent tenn pounds 
to bee paid to her within two yeares after my decease. Item I 
give and bequeath vnto Anne Butler my Neece another of the 
daughters of the said Thomas Butler tenn pounds to be paid to 
her within twoe yeares after my decease. Item I give and be- 
queath to Margarett Butler my Neece another of the daughters 
of the said ‘Thomas Butler tenn pounds to bee paid to her within 
three yeares after my decease. Item I give and bequeath to 
Sara Butler my Neece another of the daughters of the said 
Thomas Butler ‘enn pounds to bee paid within fower yeares 
after my decease. Item I give and bequeath to Dorothie 
Butler my Neece another of the daughters of the said Thomas 
Butler the some of ‘Tenn pounds to bee? to her within fower 
yeares after my decease. Item I give and bequeath to Johan 
Lloyd my Neece another of the daughters of the said Alban 
Lloyd Tenn pounds to be paid to her within fower yeares after 
my decease. All which last menconed legacies (my Will is) 
shall be paid by the times aforesaid by my said Executors out 
of such debts as the said Thomas Butler Esquire doth owe vnto 
mee by Bond or otherwise. Item I give and bequeath vnto 
Elizabeth Hayward my Neece the daughter of Thomas 
Hayward of Rudbaxton gent not for want but as a token 
of my goodwill twenty pounds to bee paid to her within 
three yeares after my decease. Item I give and bequeath to 
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Elinor Jordan my Neece the daughter of the said John Jurdan 
and Wiffe of Henry Mithie six pounds thirteen shillings fower 
pence to bee paid to her w""in three yeares after my decease. 
Item I give and bequeath to Dorothie Jordan my Neece another 
of the daughters of the said John Jurdan six pounds thirteene 
shillings fower pence to bee paid to her within three yeares 
after my decease. Item I give and bequeath to Marie Jurdan 
my Neece another of the daughters of the said John Jurdan 
six poundes thirteene shillings fower pence to be paid to her 
within three yeares after my decease. And as touchinge my 
Lease of Folkeston my Will is that if any yeares bee thercof 
vnexpired att the tyme of my decease that the same doe remaine 
and I doe hereby give the same vnto the said ‘Thomas Butler 
Esquire. And as touchinge my lease of the Hall house and 
Tenement in Robeston West late in the tenure of William 
Hancker gent deceased my Will is that if any yeares bee thereof 
vnexpired att the tyme of my decease that the same doe remaine 
and I doe hereby give the same vnto my Neece Lettice Butler 
the Relict of the said William Hancker and her Children. Item 
I give and bequeath to the poore of the Towne and Countie of 
Haverfordwest the somme of twenty pounds to bee distributed 
amongst them in bread by myne Executors the Ministers and 
churchwardens of the severall parishes of the said towne in 
manner and forme followinge (videlicet) on every Sunday to the 
poore of St. Thomas Parishe eighteene pence To the poore of 
St. Maries Parishe Eighteene pence To the poore of St. Martins 
Parishe twelve pence the first Sunday to bee the Sunday 
moneth after my decease and soe to contynue every Sunday 
from thenceforth vntill the said twentye pounds bee fully dis- 
tributed. Item I give and bequeath to the Corporacon of the 
towne and Countie of Haverfordwest the somme of twenty 
pounds to remaine for ever as a Stocke within the saide towne 
for the puttinge of the poore to worke to bee paid vnto them by 
myne Executors within One yeare after my decease. And I 
doe desire the Mayor and others of the comon councell of the 
said Towne that they take order for the imployment of the 
said stocke by setting the poore to worke according to this my 
Will and to give their comon securitie for continuance thereof 
for ever. All the rest of my goods cattels and Chattels move- 
able and immoveable not before bequeathed I give and bequeath 
vnto my trustie and welbeloved friends John Jesopp of the 
Town of Pembrocke Clearke Marke Karr of Usmondston 
Clearke David Gwyn of the Towne and Countie of Hawford- 
west gent and John Davids of the said Towne and Countie 
Gent whome I doe hereby constitute ordaine and appoint to 
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bee executors of this my last Will and Testament to see my 
debts paid my funerall expences discharged and this my Will 
in all points duely performed. In witness whereof I have 
herevnto sett my hand and seale the daie and yeare first above 
written James Perrott Signed Sealed and delivered in the 
p’sence of Richard Townson Atheldred Wigan Morgan 
Walter William Kmond (? Esmond or Rymond) Clearke Wil- 
liam Hake William Griffith Charles Perrott Tho. Martin. 


(The will was proved in London, before Sir Harry Marten, 
by Jessopp, Karr, and Gwyn, 31 May, 1637. Davids declined 
to act.) 





XV. 
Will of Alice Parret. 


The Testament of Alice Parret made the xxi* day of March 
1556 and she died the second day of July 1558. 

“In the name of God. Amen. The xxi* day of March in 
the yere of our Lorde God a thousand five hundred fifty and 
six in the 3" and 4 year of the Reign of our Sovereign Lord 
and Lady Philip and Mary, by the grace of God King and 
Queen of England Spain France both Sicilies Jerusalem and 
Ireland, Defender of the Faith, Archduke of Flanders and the 
Tyroll. I Alice Parret of the City of Oxford, widow being 
sick in body and of whole mind and perfect remembrance, 
thanks be to.God Almighty, make and ordain this my last, will 
and ‘lestament in manner and form following that is to say, 
first I bequeath and commend my soul unto the Almighty God 
my Maker and Redeemer and my Body to be buried in St. 
Peter’s Church in the East by my late husband Robert Parett, 
and I bequeath unto my son Clement Parret ten pounds which 
my late Husband committed to my discretion and pleasure to 
be given unto him. Item I bequeath to my son John Parret 
ten pounds in money to be delivered forthwith after my de- 
cease to him by him that I shall ordain and make my executor 
of this my last will and Testament. Item I bequeath to 
Leonard Parret my son ten pounds in like manner to be paid. 
Item I bequeath to Elizabeth my daughter twenty pounds to 
be delivered in like manner. Item I bequeath to my daughter 
Dorothea ten pounds to be delivered in like manner. Item I 
will that there be twenty pounds given to the poor people of 
St. Peter’s parish in the East by my Executor his heirs and 
assignes after this sort and manner, that is to say, twenty 
shillings yearly after my decease for the space of twenty years 
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at the anniversary of me the said Alice, whereof the first pay- 
ment shall begin the next year following my decease, and so 
yearly to be bestowed twenty shillings during the said twenty 
years in manner aforesaid. Item I will that there be twenty 
shillings bestowed amongst the President and company of St. 
“Mary Magdalen college at my decease. Item I bequeath to 
my sister Joan Stevynson of Sunningwell forty shillings and 
my frock purfled with velvet. Item I will that there be 
bestowed at Sunningwell and Harwell either parish twenty 
shillings at my burial to the Priest and Clerk and other poor 
men of the said parish at the discretion of my executor. Item 
I bequeath to the parishes of Horspath and Binsey either of 
them ten shillings to be bestowed in like manner at the discre- 
tion of my executor. Item I will that there be five marks 
bestowed amongst all the parishes in Oxford in like manner at 
the discretion of my executor. Item I bequeath to the parish 
Church of St. Ellyne in Abingdon forty shillings to be be- 
stowed in like manner at the discretion of my executor. Item 
I bequeath to Elizabeth Parret my son Simon’s wife my best 
Cassock of ..... and my satin kirtle. ‘The residue of mine 
apparel I will be bestowed at the discretion of my Executor. 
Item I will that if any of my said children be not contented 
with the portion limitted unto them or any of them as is afore- 
said that then as now and now as then my will is that the said 
child or children refusing the portion as is afore-appointed 
shall have nothing. Anything in this my last will and ‘Testa- 
ment notwithstanding, the residue of all my lands and goods 
movable and not movable not bequeathed as is expressed in 
this my present testament, my funeral expenses performed, I 
wholly give and bequeath unto my son Simon Perrot, whom I 
ordain, constitute, and make my sole executor. Item I make 
Dr. Wright Archdeacon of Oxfordshire and Mr. Arthur Cole 
P* of St. Mary Magdalen College in Oxford the supervisors 
and overseers of this my last will and ‘Testament. And in con- 
sideration of their fidelities in this behalf I give and bequeath 
unto either of them forty shillings. These undernamed being 
witnesses Dr. John Baker Priest and Curate of St. Peter’s 
aforesaid Richard Atkinson Alderman, Edward Abedward 
Grocer, Roger Heron, Robert Arderne and Osmund Farre 
with others. 


1 The will of Robert, husband of Alice Perrot, bears date 18 April, 
1550, and is printed in Bloxam’s Register of St. Mary Magdalen Col- 
lege, Ouford. See also the Appendix to Warton’s Life of Sir Thomas 
Pope. 
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XVI. 
Marriage Settlement of Simon and Avis Parret, 1573. 


Articles betwene Simon parret and Avys White touching the 
marriage. 

1. Articles of agreemente betwene Simon parret of Oxford 
& Avis White of the same citie gent. made & agreed upon 
the xxviij Daye of June in the xv" yere of the raigne of our 
Souereigne Ladie Elizabethe by the grace of God Quene of 
England france & Ireland: defendor of the faithe &* of & con- 
cerninge a mariage to be made betwene the said Simon and 
Avis 1573. 

Inprimis in consideration that the said Avis shall not make 
anie claime: nor require anie interest in the thirde parte of the 
said Simon Parretts lands: goodes or in anie other thinge of the 
said Simons for her dowerie: neither shall claime anie interest 
in anie copiehold of the said Simons: duringe her widowes 
estate: otherwise then is hereafter expressed: yf she the said 
Avis do ouerliue the said Simon, the said Simon covenantethe 
& grauntethe to & with the said Avis: that the said Simon will 
give unto the said Avis at the time of his deathe by testament 
or otherwise: yf he die before the said Avis: the lease of the 
tythes of Rauensthorpe: guisdisborough: cotton: and holwell: 
lyinge & beinge in the countie of Northampton: & appertein- 
ynge to Christes churche in Oxon: To haue and to holde the 
said lease with all and singuler profitts & commodities with 
thappurtenances: cominge & growinge of the said tythes to the 
said Avis and her assignes: duringe the wholle number of 
yeres comprised & specified in a paire of Indentures: made 
betwene the deane & chapiter of the Cathedrall churche of 
Christe in Oxon & Robert Benbowe: bearinge date the firste 
daye of Auguste in the second & third yeres of the raigne of 
our late kinge & Quene Philip & Marie. And furthermore 
the said Simon dothe covenaunt & graunt that his heires 
executors administrators or assignes shall deliuer or cause to be 
deliuered the said lease vneancelled to the said Avis or to her 
assignes yf the said Avis or anie other for her shall require the 
said lease: within one moneth nexte after the deathe of the 
said Simon. And if the said Avis cannot obtaine & get into 
her haunds the said lease to be deliuered in maner & forme 
aforesaid upon her reasonable requeste made for the same: 
wherebie she cannot enioye the said Simons gifte of the said 
lease accordinglie, that then it shalbe lawfull for the said Avis 
to claime & to possesse all suche rights & interest in the said 
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Simons landes as otherwise mighte growe unto her by order of 
lawe. Provided notwithstandinge that if the said Avis die 
before thexpiringe of the said lease with some isshewe of her 
bodie begotten of the said Simon: the said Avis shall geve 
thole number of yeres then remaininge to some of the children 
gotten betwene eu. 

2. Item the said Simon couenaunteth & graunteth: that yf 
the said Avis do ouerlive the said Simon that the said Avis 
shall have her chambre roume in either of his howses both in 
Oxford and Northlighe: with thoccupatione of the furniture 
therein: & meat & drinke for her selfe & her maide duringe 
her widowes estate. And yf the said Avis will departe & live 
amongeste her frendes in some other place: then the said 
Simons sone or he that shall occupie & enioye the said Simons 
howse & landes in northlighe: shall paye unto the said Avis 
yerelie duringe her widowes estate Six poundes thertene shil- 
lings foure pence: of lawfull englishe monaye at foure termes 
in the yere to be paied: or with in fiftene dayes next after 
euerie terme beinge lawfullie asked. And for not true pay- 
ment thereof as is aforesaid: it shall be lawfull for the said 
Avis to enter upon the said howse & landes in Northligh & to 
kepe & possesse the same to her owne use: Duringe her 
widowes estate: anie former acte done by the said Simon to the 
contrarie not-witstandinge. 

3. ffynallie in consideratione of the premisses beinge per- 
formed the said Avis dothe couenaunt & graunt to & with the 
said Simon his heires executors & assignes that neither she: 
the said Avis nor anie other for her: shall at anie tyme after 
the deathe of the said Simon: claime anie dowerie in the said 
Simons landes goodes or cattells: nor make anie claime to anie 
copieholde or to anie other thinge of the said Simons: that she 
might claime by order of lawe: otherwise then is before 
written: but to stand sufficientlie contented & satisfied with the 
former gifte of the tythes & other made unto her by the said 
Simon for her dowerie & utterlie for euer to relinquishe bothe 
launds leases copie holdes goodes cattells & chattells & all 
other things of the said Simons leavinge them to thonelie dis- 
tributione of the said Simon amongst his children. 

And for a faithfull performance of the premisses on the parte 
of the said Avis to be performed: the said Avis as also doctor 
Whyte warden of Newe Colledge in Oxon her uncle & John 
Whyte of Staunton in the countie of Oxford fermar her brother 
do starid bound to the said Simon his heires executors & 
assignes in one obligatione of five hundreth pounds. In witnes 
of all and singuler the premisses the said Simon & Avis ech to 
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thother hath put their hands & seales to these couenants the 
daye & yere firste aboue written in presens of these whose 
names be under written 1573. 
Sealed and deliuered in the presence of us 
Laurence humfrey Edward love 


John Masell 


Noverint universi per presentes nos Avis White de Oxon 
Thomam White doctorem in iure ciuili et wardianum vulgariter 
nuncupatum Newe Colledge in Oxford: ac Johannem White 
de Staunton in com’ Oxon firmarium: teneri et firmiter obligari 
Simoni parret de Oxon generoso in quingentis libris bone et 
legalis monete Angliew, soluendis eidem Simoni heredibus 
executoribus seu administratoribus suis. Ad quam quidam 
solucionem bene et fideliter faciendam: obligamus nos et quem- 
libet nostrum heredes executores seu administratores nostros 
per presentes pro se pro toto et in solid’. In cuius rei testi- 
monium sigilla nostra presentibus apposuimus. Datum apud 
Oxon vicessimo octavo die mensis Junii: anno Regni serenis- 
sime nostre principis domine Elizabethe dei gratia Anglie 
ffrauncie et hiberniz Regine: fidei defensoris etc. xv 1573. 

The condicion of this obligaton is such that if the aboue 
bounden Avis White do faithfullie performe observe & kepe 
all & singuler articles covenants and agreements which on the 
parte of the said Avis are to be performed & kepte of & con- 
cerninge the said Avis dowerie made & agreed upon, betwene 
the said Simon & Avis: bearinge date of this present obliga- 
tione that then this present obligatione to be utterlie extincte, 
void, and of none effecte or els to stande in his full strenght 
and vertue. 1573. John White 
Avis + Whites marke Sealed and delivered in the presence 

of us Laurence Humfrey. Edward love. 

. John Mansell. 


XVII. 
Marriage Settlement of Ann Parret. 


Agreements betwene Simon Parret and Tho. Doylie concern- 
ing the marriage of Simon Parrets doughter: named 
Anne Parret, 1569. 

Articles of agreements betwene Robert Doylie of Greneland 
in the countie of Bucks esquier and Thomas Doylie of Oxford 
gent of tother partie and Simon Parrett of Oxford in the coun- 
tie of Oxon gent of tother partie: concerninge a marriage to 
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be made and solemnised betwene the said Thomas Doylie of 
thone partie and Anne Parret daughter of the said Simon of 
thother partie the xx* daye of December in the twelveth yere 
of the reigne of our soueraigne ladie Elizabethe by the grace of 
God quene of England ffraunce & Irelande: defender of the 
faithe &c. 1569. 

In primis the said Simon for him his heires and executors doth 
couenaunt & graunt by these presents to geue unto the said 
Thomas in mariage with his said doughter one hundreth 
twentie & six pounds thirtyne shillings and iiii pence of good 
and lawfull money of England to be paid to the said Thomas 
in manner & forme followinge that is to witt: upon the daye 
of the said mariage one hundreth pounds and after the said 
marriage tenne poundes at the feaste of St. Mychaell tharchann- 
gell which shalbe in the yere of our lorde 1571: and other 
tenne pounds at the feaste of St. Michaell tharchanngell which 
shalbe in the yere of our lord 1572: so that thei shalbe maried 
before: and other vi pounds xiii shillings and foure pence 
after the said mariage at the feast of St. Mychaell tharchanngel 
which shalbe in the yere of our lord 1578. And further the 
said Simon promisethe by these presents to dobble arraye his 
saide doughter againe the daye of her mariage. In considera- 
tion whereof the saide Robert Doyle & Thomas for them 
theire heires and executors doe couenant and graunt by these 
presents to & with the said Simon his heires and assignes that 
if it please God to take out of this life y® the (sic) saide 
Thomas at anie tyme after the mariage duringe the naturall 
life of the said Anne: that thei and either of them shall leave 
the said Anne in moveable goodes worth 200 poundes of good 
and lawfull money of England: ouer and beside the lease of 
the personage of Romname (?) in the countie of Barcke and for 
the good will that the said Robert dothe beare unto the said 
Thomas his brother: the said Robert for him his heires and 
executors doth couenaunt and graunt by these presents to and 
with the said Simon his executors and assignes to geue the 
lease of Remnan personage aforesaid to the said Thomas and 
Anne as amplie fullie and whollie as he the said Robert 
enioyeth the same to haue and to holde the said personage 
with the appurtenances to the said Thomas and Anne and to 
the longer liver of them in manner and forme aforesaid from 
the feast of th’ annciatione of our blessed ladie next en- 
suinge the date of these presents duringe the hole terme the 
which the said Robert hath in the same presentlie in posses- 
sione. And further the said Robert and ‘Thomas for them 
theire heires and executors doe couenaunt and graunte by 
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these presents, that if the said Robert and Thomas or either of 
them shall at anie tyme hearafter procure anie other lease in 
reversione or in possessione of the said personage: that then 
the full state thereof shalbe conveid and made to the said 
Thomas & Anne & to the longer liver of them: to suche effecte 
that if the said Anne shall survive the said Thomas that then 
the said Anne maye enioye the residue of the terme of yeres as 
well in the lease in possession as in the lease in reversione ac- 
cordinge to the true intent and meaninge of these presents. In 
witnes whereof the said parties to these presents haue enter- 
changable set to there haunds and seales the daye and yere 
above written, 1569. 
Sealed & d’d the daye and yere above written in the presens 

of: 

Rosert Doyte. 

Tomas Doytiz. 


Robt. & Thomas Doleis obligac’on.— Richard Slythurst 
Thomas danars Jhén Mansell: Wiiliam Standish. 


Nouerint uniuersi per presentes nos Robertum Doylie de 
Grenelands in com’ Bucks Armigerum et Thomam de Doylie 
de Oxon in com’ Oxon generosum: teneri ac firmiter obligari 
Simoni Parret de Oxon in com’ Oxon generoso in trecentis 
libris bone et legalis monete Anglie. Soluendis eidem Simoni 
executoribus vel assignatis suis aut suo certo atturnato: ad 
quam solutionem bene et fideliter faciendam obligamus nos et 
quemlibet nostrum in totum et in solidum heredes et executores 
nostros per presentes sigillis nostris sigillatos. Datum vigesimo 
die decembris anno regni serenissime nostre principis domine 
Elizabethe dei gracia Anglie ffraunce et Hibernie regine fidei 
defensoris & duodecimo. 

The condicion of this obligatione is suche that if the with-in 
bounden Robert Doylie and Thomas Doilie there executors 
and assignes doe well and trulie obserue performe fulfill and 
kepe all and singuler such articles covenaunts graunts and 
agreements which one the parte of the said Roberte and Thomas 
theire executors and assignes are to be obserued performed 
fulfilled and kepte and are specified in a paire of indentures 
bearinge the date of these presents which indentures were 
made betwene the within named Simon parret of thon partie 
& the within bounden robert doylie and Thomas doylie of 
thother partie concerninge a mariage to be made and so- 
lemnised betwene the said Thomas doylie of thon partie and 
Anne parret doughter of the said Simon of thother partie: that 
then this presente obligatione to be utterlie extincte void and 
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of none effecte or els to stand in his full strengthe and vertue. 
Sealed and d’d the daye and yere above written in the pre- 


sence of 1569. 
Rosert Doy te. Ric. StyTHurst. 
Tuomas Doyte. - Homas Da’MaRs. 


JoHN MANSELL. 
WILLIAM STANDISHR. 


Anno domini 1573 primo Octobris Simon parrets acquittance 
from thomas Doley for the marriage money. 

Receaued of my father in lawe Simon parret gent.: the full 
sume of six score syx pounds thirtine shillings iiijd of lawfull 
money of england: deue unto me for my mariage money with 
his doughter Anne as forther appereth in a peire of indentures: 
beringe date the xx daye of decemberr: in the xii yere of 
the reigne of our soueraigne ladie queen Elizabeth etc. 1569. 
by me Thomas Doyley. 





XVIII. 
Extracts from Parret Register. 


Robert Parret of Oxford the son of Simon Parret gent. was 
married to Mary Withington daughter to Oliver Withington 
Doctor of Phisick in the Universitie of Oxford uppon the tenth 
day of July being Monday and the act day in Oxford in the 
parrish church of St. Peters there, which Robert was of th’ age 
at the tyme of hys marriage xxxiij upon the xj day of January 
before his marriage and the said Mary of th’ age of xvij up- 
pon the fourth day of December next after her marriage being 
borne at iiij° of the clock in the after noon, which Robert and 
Mary had these children. 

1. Ann Parret daughter to the said Robert and Mary was 
borne in Oxford uppon the xiij'* day of September betwixt 
haulfe howre and three quarters after x of the clock at night 
being fryday in the yere of Queene Elizabeth the xx Anno 
Domini 1588. Godfather Mr. William Lech, Godmothers 
Mrs. Ann Flon and Mrs. Suzan Withington. 

Oliver Parret was borne in Oxford uppon the xiiij'* day of 
November being Fryday at x" minets after v of the clock in 
the morning in Anno 1589, his Godfathers Mr. Doctor With- 
ington and Mr. ‘Thomas Dochen of Oxford and his Godmother 
Mrs. Lettice Lofford of Oxford, he died the xiiij of January 
anno predicto. 

2 Mary Parret was borne at Northligh uppon the xxix of 
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November being Sonday anno Reg. Elizab. xxxiij? Anno 
Domini 1590, betwixt iiij* and v of the clock in the afternoone. 
Her Godfather Mr. George Dale Doctor of the Civill Law. Her 
Godmothers Mrs. Mary Culpepper of Handborow, and Mrs. Mary 
Hutchinson of Oxford, the wyfe of Mr. Hutchinson President of 
St. John’s College. She was marryed to John Banks Gent. and 
had issue only Mary, who by Ervard Dewe Gent. and afterward 
by William Wright Ald. of Oxford had many children. 

3. Elizabeth Parret was borne in Northlighe uppon the 
xxiiij" day of March in the xxxiiij* yere of Queene Elizabeth 
being Goodfryday about three of the clocke in the after noone, 
her Godfather Francis Parret her Godmothers Mrs. Ann With- 
ington and Elizabeth Kyng daughter to Steven Brice and wife 
to William King of Northligh, 1591. 

Edward Parret was borne at Northligh uppon the vij® day 
of February being Thurseday one quarter of an howre after six 
of the clock in the Evening Anno Elizab: Regine xxxvj* 1593. 
His Godfathers were Mr. William Lentall of Wilcott and Mr. 
Henry Chittye fellow of Magd. College in Oxford, his God- 
mother Mrs. Susan Withington of Oxford. He dyed in Oxford 
the 27" of Febr. anno 1684, and was buried in the chancell of 
the Parish Church of Northleigh. 

4, Susan Parret was borne in Northligh uppon the xxj of 
June being Saterday Anno Elizab. Reg. xxxvij° Anno Domini 
1595. three quarters after fowre of the clock in th’after noone, 
Oliver Withington bacheler of Arts of Oxford being Godfather. 
Mrs. Mary Harte of Northligh, and Mrs. Ann Poulden of 
Churchenston Godmothers—she dyed unmarryed. 

John Parret was born uppon the xix day of May, Elizabethe 
Regine xlj™° Anno Domini 1599 being Satterday betwene one 
and twoo of the clocke in the afternoone his Godfathers were 
Mr. Edward Withington and Abell Bernard of Pirten gent. 
His Godmother Mrs. Jane Culpepper of Handborow, died at 
Grais Inne the day of 

Edward Parrott of Northleighe the eldest sonne of Robert 
Parrott was married unto Elizabeth! Stonhouse eldest daughter 
of William Stonhouse of Radley in the county of Berkes 
Esquire, the three and twentyth day of January 1623 in the 
parish church of Radley Anno Jac. Angliz 2. 

Robert Parrott the eldest sonne of Edward Parrott and 
Elizabeth his wife was borne at Radley on Tuesday being the 
second day of December 1628 about eight of the clocke in the 
forenoone. Godfathers Mr. William Stonhouse his Grandfather 
and Mr. John Denton of North Aston, Godmother Mrs. Mary 


1 Her name was Mary, according to her monument in Northleigh Church, 
3RD SER., VOL. XII. 34 
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Langton wife of Mr. Doctor Langton President of Magdalen 
College in Oxford. : 

Elizabeth Parrott was borne at Northleighe on Wensday the 
15% day of June Anno Domini 1625. 1° Anno Caroli regis 
about fower of the clocke in the morninge, and was christned 
at Northleigh the 23 day of the said monthe her Godfather 
beinge Mr. Edward Hart of Brill in the county of Buck, and 
Godmothers the Ladi Fettiplace of Astoll and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Stonhouse of Radley in comit. Berkes her grandmother. 

Anne Parrott borne at Radley the six and twentithe day of 
May Anno Domini 1626. 2° Anno Caroli Reg. about three of 
the clocke in the morninge and was christned the thirtithe day 
of the same monthe. Mr. Thomas Holt fellow of Magdalen 
College in Oxon beinge Godfather, and Mrs. Anne Stonhouse 
and Mrs. Susan Parrott Godmothers. 

Charles Parrott borne at Abington in the county of Berks on 
Munday the tenthe of December 1627 about seven of clocke at 
night and was christned the 19° of the same monthe beinge 
Wensday at St. Elens church, his Godfathers were Charles 
Wiseman of Steventon Esq. and Cornelius Fairmedoe of London 
Esq. his godmother his grandmother Mrs. Elizabethe Stonhouse 
3° Caroli Regis. 

Edward Parrott borne at Northleighe on Wensday the five 
and twentithe day of November about seven of the clocke in 
the morninge and was christened on Tusday the eight day of 
' December after, his Godfathers were John Martin of Witney 
Esqre. and George Stonhouse of Grayes Inne Esqr. his God- 
mother Mrs. Jane Culpeper of Hanborowe. 

William Parrott was borne at Northleighe on the day 
of Anno Domini 1630. And was christened on 
his Godfathers were Sir William Stonhouse of Radley in the 
county of Berkes Baronett and Robert Fitzharbert of Bagbrooke 
in the county of Oxford Esqr. his Godmother Mrs. Ursula 
Denton Wife of John Denton of Northaston Esqr. 

Mary Parrot was borne at Northleighe on Munday about 
seven of the clocke at night beinge the one and twentithe day 
of November 1631 and was christened on Saturday the third 
day of December followinge, her Godfather was Richard Baylye 
of Ducklington Esqr. her Godmothers Mrs. Dorothy Brise wife 
of Mr. Robert Brise of Witney and Mary Bankes wife of Mr. 
John Bankes of Abington in the county of Barkes. 

Ursula Parrott borne at Northleighe the three and twentithe 
day of June about nine of the clocke at night Anno Domini 
1633, and was christened on ‘Tuesday the second of July, her 
Godfather was Sir Thomas Meviston of Coggs Baronett, her 
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Godmothers the Ladye Carye wife of Sir Matthew Carye of 
Cockrupt and Mrs. Martin wife of John Martin of Wittney 
Esquire. 
Simon Parrott was borne at Northleighe the of 
about of the clocke at Anno Domini 1635 and was 
christened on the fifth day of December, his Godfathers were 
John Bankes of Islippe gent. and Thomas Denton of Northaston 
gent., his Godmother was Mrs. Anne Bierley of Ducklington. 
John Parrott borne at Northleighe the day of 
about of the clocke Anno Domini 1636 and was 
christened the 18% day of February 1636, his Godfathers were 
William Stonhouse of Cockthroppe Esqr. and Mr. Michaell 
Moulins of Holy Court his Godmother Mrs. Elizabeth Pope of 
Cogyes. 


Laid out for my children at divers tymes— 

1, In primis, paid to Frances’ Master for his apprentiship 
xxiijit, vjs. viijd. dubble apparrell. and for chardges 
xlijs. iiijd, 

. Item, Paid for Johns apprentiship vj/z. xiijs. iiijd. dubble 

apparell and for expenses xs. 

Paid for Thomas Parrets apprentiship x/¢. dubble apparell 

and for expenses xs. 

. Paid for James apprentiship viij/7. dubble appareil and for 

expenses XS. 

. Paid for Martha apprentiship vj. dubble apparrell and for 
expenses Xs. 

. Paid for Simon Parrets office at the Colledg of Glocestor 
xvijl. I did give unto him and paid for him at soondry 
tymes above the soom of xi. Summe xxvijii. 


7 P oF ww 


o> 


June.—Simon Parret of Oxford gent, was maried to Alys 
White of Oxford gent. the xxix™ day of June St. Peters day 
being Moonday the yere 1573, the said Alys being of th’age 

yeres at the tyme of her marriage. 

August.—Peter Parret was borne at Northlighe on Monday 
being xv" day of August 1574 about v of the clocke in the after 
noone, His Godfathers were Thomas Bromley the quenes 
majesties generall solicitor, now lord chauncellor of England, 
and Doctor Birkley Warden of Merton Colledg in Oxford and 
Mrs. Margery Babington (now lady) of Kiddington gent. God- 
moother. 

December.—Simon Parret the yonger was borne at North- 
lighe the xiij"* day of December—Thursday—1576 about xij 
of the clock at none His Godfathers Mr. Edward Pore of Wilcot 
gent: and Peter Ranell of Witney clothier, and Mrs. Yates 
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the wife of Thomas Yates Godmother 1576. He departed this 
worlde. day of January 1576 at Hanborough and was burried 
at Northlighe church in the North Ile. 

February.—Elizabeth Parret was borne the xxiij4 dai of 
February 1578 being Moonday at Northlighe betweene j and 
ij of the clock in the morning. Her Godfather Mr. Thomas 
Bloont of Euston and Magdalen King of Northlighe and Mary 
Brian of Coges Godmothers 1578. Elizabeth died at Oxford 
the xxj'day of October, 1582 and was burried in St. Peter’s 
church where my late wife Elizabeth was buried. 

September.—Mary Perret was borne the viij day of Sep- 
tember 1580 being Thursday at Northlighe about xj of the 
clock that night, her Godfather Mr. William Inkforbie clarke 
of the landes in Magd. Colledg, and Mrs. |§ Chamberlane of 
Combe, and Mrs. . Jones of Witney Godmothers 1580. 

_ Aprill—Hester Parret was borne the vj dai of Aprill 1582 
being Friday at Oxford about ij of the clock in the morning, 
her Godfather Doctor Oliver Withington, D. of Phisick and 
Mrs. Anne Florid and Mrs. Justine Dormer Godmothers, 
1582. 

_ Simon Parret of the Universitie of Oxford gent. departed 
this worlde at Oxford uppon this xxiiij* day of September be- 
twixt v and vj of the clock in the evening being Thursday in 
the xxvj™ yere of the raigne of Queene Elizabeth Anno Domini 
1584 being of th’age lxxj yeres the Satterday next before his 
death, and lieth buried in the church of St. Peters in the East 
in Oxford, in the grave of his late wyffe Elizabeth, leaving 
behind him lyving his-second wyfe and xvten children. 


Rosert PaRrRev. 
Robert Parret. 


My Father Mr. Robert Parret was borne in Hackness in the 
Countie of York, his fathers name was George Parret, his 
moothers name was Isabell Langdall, and she had another sister, 
who was maried to Lepington, the said Robert lived to 
th’age of lxxij yeres or thereabouts, and departed this world 
the xxti day of Aprill in the year of our Lord God 1550 Anno 
quarto Edwardi Sexti, and lyeth buried in St. Peter’s church 


in Oxford. 
Ales Parret wife to the said Robert. 


My moother Mrs. Ales Parret was borne in Soningwell in 
the countie of Berks, her fathers name was Robert Gardiner, 
her moothers name was Ales Orpewood, and she had one other 
sister name Jane who was married to John Stevenson of Soning- 
well the said Ales lived to th’age of lxx yeres or thereabouts, 
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and departed this world the second ‘day of July in the yere of 
our Lord God 1558 and lyeth buried by the said Robert in St, 
Peters church in Oxford. 

The above named Robert and Ales had ten children, viz. 
Clement, Simon, Elizabeth, Catherine, Ales, Dorothei, John, 
Leonard, Jane and Agnes—all theis were borne in Oxford. 


Simon Parret quondam Socius Collegii Magd. Oxon, 


Simon Parret was maried to Elizabeth Love Mr. Edward 
Loves doughter of Aenoho in the countie of Northampton the 
xxviiit day of September uppon St. Michaells Eve; being 
Soonday that yere, Anno Domini 1550 Anno Regni Reg. 
Edwardi Sexti quarto, at Aenoho aforesaid the said Simon being 
xxxvj" yeres of age at the tyme of the mariage viz. the xix" day 
of September 1550 and she died 24. Decembre 1572. 


Elizabeth Leve. 


Elizabeth Love was xix yeres of age the first day of March 
next before her mariadg unto Simon Dicns, as appered by her 
fathers hand writing. She departed in childbed at Oxford the 
xxiiij' day of December being Christmas Eve about viij"* of the 
clock at night and was buried on Christmas day in the afternone 
in St. Peters Parishe Church in the East in Oxford, the above 
named Simon and Elizabeth had xix" children, in order as fol- 
lowith viz. Edward (dead), Anne, Robert, Simon, Ales, Edward 
(dead), Elizabeth (dead), Walter (dead), Mary (dead), Frauncs, 
Mary (dead), and Dorothei, borne at one birth, Jane, Martha, 
Susanna, John, Thomas, and another man child named John, 
borne with him at one birth, which departed as sowne at it was 
borne, Christian Parret. 


Edward Parret, dede. 


July. Edward dead.—Edward Parret th’elder was borne at 
Brackley in the Scholmer howse the vij of July 1551, and 
departed this world the xxiij day of December next following 
at Charlton beside Newbottell in the countie of Northampton 
and was buried in New Bottell quier. 

August. Anne. Saturday—Anne Parret was borne the 
xxi day of August at Middelton Stonie in the countie of Oxon 
betwixt viij and ix of the clocke in the morning beinge Saturday 
Anno Domini 1552, her Godfather Giles Love gent. and God- 
moothers Mrs. Anne Straberley of Aenoho and Margaret Ardern 
and Catherin Ardern of Cottsford the said Anne was maried to 
Mr. Thomas Doylie Master of Arte and fellowe of Magd. Col- 
ledg in Oxford on Moonday the vi" day of February 1570 at 
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his Moothers Howse at Chesylhampton in the countie of Oxon, 
the said Anne being xviij yeres of adge the xx" day of August 
next before her mariadge. 


Robert Parret, Thursday. 


January.—Robert Parret was borne the xj day of January at 
Middleton Stonie about iiij of the clock after noone being 
Thirsday that yere 1553. his Godfather Thomas Woodward of 
Woodstock and Anthoni Ardern of Kirtlington gent. and Ales 
Heath of Middelton Godmother, and Edward Gledarell of 
Souldren Godfather at the Bishop. 


Simon Parret, Moonday. 


January.—Simon Parrett was borne the xiiij of January at 
Middelton Stonie about ij of the clocke in the morning being 
Monday 1559, his Godfathers Edward Love Junior of Aenoho, 
George Hawkins of Middleton, Roland Shaberley of Aenoho 
gent, and Mary Love of Aenoho wife to old Mr. Edward Love 
Godmother. 

Ales Parret, Monday. 

February.—Ales Parret was borne the xxiij" day of February 
at Middelton Stonie between one of the clock in the mornin 
and two being Moonday that yere 1555 her Godfather John 
Ardern of Cottsford and her Godmothers Jane Wide of 
Sowlderne and Margaret Love of Aenoho and Sibill Herne of 
Oxford wife to Roger Herne. 


Edward Parret, dede. Wenisday. 


March, dead.—Edward Parret was borne at Middelton Stonie 
the xvij day of March about one of the clock in the morning 
being Weiser 1556, his Godfathers Edward Love the younger 
and William Wide of Souldren and his Godmother Katherin 
Love of Aenoho, this Edward departed this world the v“ of 
May next following and is buried in the quier at Stoke by his 
grandmother, 1556. 


Elizabeth Parret (1558), dede. Soonday. 


Dead. October.—Elizabeth Parret was borne the xxx“ day 
of October at Oxford about one of the clock in the Morning 
being Soonday, hir Godmoothers Elizabeth Frier and Jane 
Ardern of Oxford, her Godfather Mr. Adrian Hawthorne Prin- 
cipall of Magd. Hall 1558, and Christian Hewster of Oxford 
Godmother, she departed this world 2° Marcii 1570 at Wapnam 
in the countie of Northampton and was buried ther in the 
quier. 
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Walter Parret, dede. Saturday. 


Dead. June.—Walter Parret was borne the xxij" day of June 
about vj of the clock in the morning, being Saturday 1560, and 
departed the xxviij'' day of the said monith next following at 
Hensington beside Woodstock, and was buried at Stoke in the 
quier by his brother Edward, 1560. 


Mary Parret, dede. Thursday. 


Dead. October.—Mary Parret was borne the xxx" day of 
October 1562 at vij of the clock at evening being Thursday at 
Oxford and was buried in the church of Northligh in the North 
lle the second day of June, 1563. 


Francis Parret. Saturday. 


Aprill.—Francis Parret was borne the xxiiij day of Aprill at 
Oxford 1563, at vij of the clock in the morning being Saturday 
his Godfathers Francis Hastings and William Lane gent. his 
Godmoother Mrs. Jane Humfrie wife unto the President of 
Magd. College. : 
Mary (dead) and Dorothie. Friday. 


Mary, dead. June.—Mary and Dorothei Parret wer borne 
the xxiiij" day of June at Northligh about one of the clock in 
the morning 1564 being Friday, Mary was th’elder by almost a 
quarter of an howre Mary’s Godfather Mr. Bellaney fellow of 
Trinity College and Godmothers old mother Curtes and good 
wife King, Dorotheis Godfather Mr. Rooks fellow of Magd. 
Colledg and Godmoothers Mrs. Cooper of Oxford and Mrs. 
Brian of Cogs, Mary departed this world the xj day of May 
and was buried in Northligh, in the North lle by her sister 
Mary in the Chappell on the North side. 

Jane Parret. Moonday. 

Aprill.—Jane Parrett was borne the xxix" day of Aprill a 
littell before iiij of the clock in the morning at Oxford 1566, 
being Moonday, Mr. Henry Barkley sub-warden of New College 
Godfather and Mrs. Humfrie and Mrs. Slithurst Godmoothers. 


Martha Parret. Friday. 

July.—Martha Parrett was born the xviij" day of July be- 
tween one and two of the clock after none at Oxford being 
Friday 1567 Mr. John Mansell the Burser of Magd. Colledg 
in Oxford Godfather, and Mrs. Mary Matthew and Mrs, 
Elizabeth Garbrand Godmoothers. 


Susanna Parret. Moonday. 


October.—Susan Parret was borne the forth day of October 
betwen one and two of the clock after none at Oxford being 
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Moonday 1568, Mr. Thomas Doiley fellow of Magd. Colledg in 
Oxford Godfather and Elizabeth Cooper doughter of the deane 
of Christs Chirch in Oxford and Justine Humfrie the Presidents 
doughter of Magd. Colledg Godmoothers. 


John Parre. Saturday. 


May.—John Parret was borne at Oxford the xxvij® day of 
May, about xij of the clock at none being Saturday 1570, 
Doctor Cooper deane of Christs Chirche in Oxford and Mr. 
John Pope of Wroxton esquire Godfather and Willobei 
gent. godmoother. 


Saturday. Thomas Parret, and another man child named John by the 

midwife and depurted. 

June.—Thomas Parret was borne at Northlighe the last day 
of June avery littell after iij of the clock in the afternone being 
Saturday 1571. D. Humfrie President of Magd. Colledg in 
Oxford, Mr. Thomas Gibbons then being Shirife of Oxfordshere 
Godfathers and Mrs. Bramley gent. Godmoother, there 
was another man childe borne with Thomas, but that died and 
buried in Northlighe. 


Christian Parret. Wenisday. 


December.—Christian Parret was borne at Oxford the 
xxiiij day of December being Wednisday one quarter of an 
howre before vij of the clock at night 1572 Mr. Cole of 
Magd. Colledg Godfather and Mrs, Susan Withington and Mrs. 
Jane Cole Godmoothers. 

Mr. Symon Parret was baptised the 5 of December Anno 
Domini 1635. 

Mr. John Parret was baptized the 18 of February Anno 
Domini 1636. 


XIX. 
Will of Sir Herbert Perrot. 


In the name of God. Amen. I Sir Herbert Perrot of 
Haroldston in the county of Pembroke, Knight being crazy 
in body but of sound and perfect memory, for which the Lord’s 
Holy name be praised doe hereby make and ordaine this my 
last Will and Testament in manner and forme following hereby 
also revokeing and making void all former Wills and Testa- 
ments Item in the first and principally I doe hereby give and 
bequeath my soule body and spirit into the hands and protec- 
tion of my ever glorious blessed Maker and Creator humbly 
hoping and instantly intreating His gracious Mercy for the 
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free pardon and remission of all my sins and transgressions 
which I have most grievously comitted against his sacred 
Ma“ and all others whatsoever during the course of my whole 
life ‘all which I most humbly earnestly heartily beg and im- 
plore only for the passion merits satisfaction and redemption 
of my Soule and Body from sinn death and everlasting dam- 
nacon by the bitter passion and death of my gracious Redeemer 
Jesus Christ the only beloved sonne of God. 

Item I make constitute and ordaine my wel beloved wife 
Dame Susanna Perrott also Norris my only and sole executor 
of this my last Will and Testament earnestly disiring and 
intreating her, and charging her as shee will one day answer 
to the contrary to see and take care that this my said last Will 
and Testament may be well and duly performed and executed 
* a particulars according to the best of her power and 
ability. . 

al I give grant and bequeath to my said deare wife my 
executrix an Annuity or Rentcharge of two hundred pounds 
per an™ to be gathered leavied received and taken by her [and] 
by her Executors Administrators and assynes out of all my 
Lordshipps, Lands, ‘tenements and hereditaments in the 
County of Pembroke or Towne and County of Haverford 
West, and in case of non payment power to distraine for the 
same, Neverthelesse with this especial trust and confidence 
that shee my said executrix, her executors, administrators, 
and assynes may be supplyed with money out of the said 
Rents, Profits and Revenues for the paying and discharging 
of all my debts legacies and payments anywise due or payable 
by me in law, conscience, equity, or trust, to which end I 
doe hereby give grant, and bequeath unto my said executrix 
her executors, administrators and assigns a lease for thirteen 
years to begin within six monthes after my decease of all the 
said rent, annuity or rentcharge of two hundred pounds per 
annum issuing out of all my Estates in Pembrokeshire as 
aforesaid. 

Item I give and bequeath unto my said beloved wife and 
executrix all my lands tenements and hereditaments in the 
County of Hereford within the several Lordships and Parishes 
of Wellington, Moreton upon Lugg Pipe Lydi (?) and Burgh 
hill during her naturell life over and above her joynture of 
Wellington for an augmentation of her jointure. 

Item I charge and commend my daughter Hester to be fully 
and wholly ruled and governed by the directions of her said 
Mother Susanna Perrott in all things and not to marry without 
her consent. 
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Item I desire my said Executrix immediately with the first 
money that comes to her hands to discharge all, and all man- 
ners of debts or payments due unto any person whatsoever in 
law or conscience from me or remaining yét unpaid of the 
legacies given by my uncle Francis Perrot of London mer- 
chant if they or their executors and assynes can any wayes be 
searched or found out or otherwise the said Legacies to be 
given to the Poore or other charitable use by advice and dis- 
cretion in the performance of which I doe acknowledge and 
confesse that I have been too slack and doe ask the Lord’s 
pardon in the same though I was also hindred and obstructed 
by the warrs and troubles that were in this kingdome in these 
times. 

Item I give and bequeath to my Nephew John Street of 
Gatertop in the county of Hereford Gent, one hundred pounds 
to be paid him within six months after my decease. 

Item I give and bequeath to Mrs. Damaris Edwards Widow 
my sister, Tenne pounds in money, to my Cousin John Ed- 
wards her son tenne pounds in money to my cousin Frances 
Owen and Martha Edwards ten pounds a piece in money to 
be paid in all, being a hundred pounds to every of them within 
six months after my decease. 

Item I desire and also hereby nominate and appoint my 
worthy and much honoured friend William Mordant of Hoving- 
ston in the county of Pembroke Esquire and my trusty and 
well beloved friend W™ Williams of Lanrian in the county of 
Pembroke Gent to be overseers for the due and well perform- 
ance of this my last Will and Testament in all particulars, and 
I give and bequeath to each of them as a Legacy, and for their 
care therein five pounds apiece to be paid to each of them 
within six months after my decease—and Whereas I have by 
the Lord’s assistance lately reedified and built again the de- 
cayed Church of S* Ismels of Haroldston, my mind and desire 
is that the tithes of Haroldston of Haylet and Boydon and 
Drenchman (Drudgeman) hill, and all other tythes within the 
said Parish of S* Ismel’s shall be by myselfe during my life, 
by my heirs executors and assignes disposed and paid accord- 
ing to certain leases made to the aforenamed William Williams, 
and according to other deeds by me also lately made and 
signed and delivered and other instructions in papers by me 
left for ordering the Church and Tythes of the Parish of 
St Ismels of Haroldston. 

Item I give and bequeath tenne pounds in money towards 
the further rebuilding the Parish Church of St ‘Thomas in the 
_ towne and county of Haverfordwest to be paid to the Church- 
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wardens and others that will truely and bona fide goe on cer- 
tainly with the repaire of the same Nevertheless it is my full 
meaning and intention that the said Churchwardens Parish- 
ioners and other Undertakers shall build and erect for the use 
of me and my heirs and owners of Haroldstone convenient 
seate or Pugh near the Pulpit in the said Church where it 
formerly stood, to the use of me, my heires and assigns. 
Whereas I have agreed with one Henry Cooper of Welling- 
ton in the county of Hereford, carpenter, for the erecting and 
building of a certaine almshouse upon the leased lands of mine 
in tenure of Richard Jones, according to certain articles between 
me and him, the said Cooper covenanted and in writing agreed, 
I have left eighty pounds in the custody of my wife within her 
closset in Wellington in Herefordshire, to be expended and 
paid for building and erecting the said almshouse, and the said 
Henry Cooper hath received tenne pounds in money already 
for the finishing of the same. Now my will and meaning is 
that my said executrix shall see that building or almshouse well 
and sufficiently built according to the said agreements. Allsoe 
my full meaning and intention is that the tythes of all the de- 
measnes of the manor of Wellington, excepting only the tythes 
of the woods in Chancehill and all other my woods in Welling- 
ton shall ever be setled and granted and are hereby given and 
granted to the maintenance of the said Hospitall or almshouse 
to the vallue of thirty pounds p’ annum. Tenne pounds whereof 
-to be yearly paid to a schoolmaster there for teaching twelve 
or thirteen children at school and educating them in learning 
and the feare of the Lord, who are to be the children of the 
inhabitants of Wellington Morton Lyde Burghill and Collon 
Prior, of those that shall at any time of vacancy first come and 
desire to be admitted. Neverthelesse it is my true meaning 
and intention that the tythes aforesaid issuing out of the de- 
measnes of Wellington, viz. two parts of three thereof being my 
inheritance shall be settled and conveyed by advice of Councell 
and an Act of Parliament in that behalfe to be gained that the 
said tythes nor any part thereof may not be forfeited or taken 
away or any otherwise disposed by the Kings Ma“° the Bishop 
or any other upon pretence of the statute of mortmaine nor by 
any other authority but to the true meaning of these presents, 
and that then in case any such claime or pretence shall be soe 
made that then the said Sir Herbert Perrot his heires to be 
and remaine in their former estates and receive the issues and 
profits of the said tythes to their owne proper use anything 
herein to the contrary notwithstanding, and if it happen that 
the said tythes cannot be by any means soe settled and granted 
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and confirmed by Parliament that they may be well and firmly 
conveyed to the uses before assigned, then it is my full mean- 
ing and intention, and I do desire my wife and executrix that 
she shall purchase as much lands out of the said issues and 
profits of my lands in Pembrokeshire and Herefordshire and 
the yearly profits of the aforementioned tythes in Wellington 
as the schoolmaster of the said almshouse may have clearly paid 
him in money tenne pounds and six almsmen who are to be 
old honest decayed laborers that have always lived civilly and 
in the feare of God, to be chosen by my executrix, heires and 
assignes may each of them be paid quarterly in money forty 
five shillings a piece, that is to say forty five shillings in the 
whole year paid them at four times, and the residue of the 
thirty pounds per ann™ yet undisposed of, my meaning is that 
each of them have ten shillings a yeare more paid for a cloth 
coat of good civell browne or liver colour with red buttons 
and three shillings a piece for a paire of shoes every yeare, and 
twenty shillings more towards the keeping of the almshouse in 
repaire. If there be any remainder of the thirty pounds to be 
divided between the schoolmaster and almsmen share and share 
alike if there be no charges repaires nor necessary uses con- 
cerne the foundacion of the house to employ the same in. 

Item I give and bequeath to the parish church of St. Marie’s 
in the towne and county of Haverfordwest the sum of five 
pounds to be paid to the churchwardens or overseers of the 
work there within three months after my decease. ' 

Item I give and bequeath to the poore of the towne and 
county of Haverfordwest forty shillings in money to be distri- 
buted among them at the discretion of my executrix. 

Item I give and bequeath unto the poor of the parish of 
Worbley (? Weobley) in the county of Hereford forty shillings 
in money to be distributed among them as aforesaid. 

Item I give and bequeathe to the poor of the parish of Well- 
ington in the county of Hereford to be distributed among them 
as before mentioned. (The amount bequeathed is omitted.) 

Item I give and bequeath to the poore of the parish of Mor- 
ton upon Lugg in the county of Hereford thirty shillings in 
money to be distributed among them at the discretion of my 
executrix within three months after my decease. 

Item I give and bequeath to the poor of the parish of St. Is- 
maels of Haroldston in the county of Pembroke twenty shillings 
in money to be paid to them as aforesaid. 

Item I give and bequeath to my loving friend Mr. Peregrine 
Phillips of Drenchman’s (? Drudgman’s) Hill the sum of five 
pounds to be paid within three months after my decease. 
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Item I give and bequeath unto every servant that shall be 
living with me and hath served me three years at the time of 
my decease twenty shillings apiece in money to be paid to each 
of them within three months after my decease. 

I also heartily pray and desire the Lord to blesse and sanc- 
tify my daughter Hester Perrot and that she may grow in 
virtue and the feare [of] the Lord. I also give and bequeath 
unto my said daughter Hester Perrot all my lands, lordshipps 
tenements and hereditaments within the county of Hereford 
Pembroke and the towne and county of Haverford West 
during her life and to the heirs of her body lawfully to be be- 
gotten, if such heires shall have issue of their bodyes lawfully 
begotten, and for want of heires of the body of Hester Perrot 
lawfully to be begotten, or for want of issue of the heirs of 
Hester Perrot lawfully begotten, then my full meaning and 
intention is that all my lands, lordshipps and tenements and 
hereditaments in the County of Pembroke Hereford, and 
towne and county of Haverford West shall descend and goe 
to my next heires according to the course of the common law 
of England. 

Item I doe hereby alsoe will and desire my well-beloved 
wife Dame Susan Perrot executrix of my last Will and Testa- 
ment to build and erect in S* Mary’s Church in the towne and 
county of Haverford west a monument or comely grave stone 
over the body of Sir James Perrot upon which I desire may 
in legible characters be engraved thereon these words follow- 
ing vz" “ Here lyeth the body of Sir James Perrot of Harold- 
ston in the county of Pembroke Knight who deceased about 
two and fourty years since. He was by the suffrage of all a 
very pious learned and charitable Gentleman. Here also lieth 
by him the body of Dame Perrot his wife daughter of Sir 
Thomas Ashfield of Buckinghamshire as alsoe the body of 
James Perrot Gent. second brother to Sir Herbert Perrot of 
Haroldston in the county of Pembroke Knight who in memory 
of the deceased hath caused this stone here to be placed the 
day of”... 

I desire also. my executrix to cause another plate of brass to 
be engraven and erected in the Cathedral Church of Hereford 
near Bishop Westphaling’s tomb for my grandfather with these 
words well and deeply engraven, “ Here lieth the body of 
Richard Perrot of Morton upon Lugg in the county of Here- 
ford Esq’ who deceased in the yeare of .... He marryed 
Alice the daughter of Richard Brom Esq and by her had 
issue John Perrot, Robert Perrot Richart Perrot and Francis 
Perrot of London Merchant, and Alice Perrot and by a 
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second Venter William Perrot in memory of whom Sir Herbert 
Perrot of Wellington Knight, son of Robert Perrot aforesaid 
hath caused this brasse to be erected and here placed.” 

I also desire my executrix to cause another plate of brasse 
to be engraven and setled in the parish Church of Titley near 
Stanton on Severne (Arrow) in the county of Hereford for my 
father with this inscription deep and well engraved, 

Here lyeth the body of Robert Perrot of Morton upon Lug 
in the County of Hereford Gent. who deceased the... He 
married Fortune one of the daughters of Richard Tomkyns of 
Monnington in the county of Hereford Esq and his wife 
Catharine Baskerville by whom he had issue Herbert Perrot 
James Perrot Francis Perrot Penelope Perrot and Damaris 
Perrot in whose memory the said Herbert Perrot hath caused 
this brass to be here erected and placed. 

Item it is my will and memory (?) and I doe alsoe desire my 
Executrix to cause another plate of brasse to be engraven and 
erected in the pugh of Woolchurch in the city of London for 
my uncle Francis Perrot with good and deep letters containing 
this inscription “ Here lyeth the body of Francis Perrot Gent: 
of London merchant who deceased the day of September in 
the [year] 1642. He was the third sonne of Richard Perrot 
of Morton upon Lug in the county of Hereford Esq’ and Alice 
Brom" his wife. Hee was a very religious charitable and 
affable Gent. very kind to all his countrymen and Relacions. 
Sir Herbert Perrot of Wellington in the County of Pembroke 
and also of Haroldston in the county of Pembroke being his 
nephew and executor of his last will and Testament hath caused 
this Brasse to be here erected and placed in memory of his dear 
uncle to whose love and care he was highly accountable for his 
breeding and educacon—my will and meaning alsoe is and I do 
hereby will and devise my Executrix to cause another plate of 
Brass to be well and deeply engraven and erected and placed 
over the body of my sonne Herbert Perrot who lies buried in 
the Middle ‘temple Church in the Round within the Citty of 
London with this inscription hereafter following thereor in- 
scribed. ‘“ Herbertus Perrot Armiger nuper Societate Medii 
Templi Filius unicus Herberti Perrot in Agro Pembrochiensi 
Militis. Summi Ingenii, omnibus gratissimus universis animi et 
corporis dotibus egregii pollens et qui non neminis suffragis ad 
ardua tantum natus videbatur. ‘Tandem (pro! facinus) ferro 
inimice et perfidee manus im(m)ature prereptus ingenti Parentis 
dolore plurimis amicorum fletibus, et mira cunctorum sympathia 
sed omni epitaphio major hic jacet.—And lastly my meaning 
and intention is and J do fully ] and desire my said 
Executrix to put up and erect for myselfe a monument in the 
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Parish Church of S‘ Ismells of Haroldston where I desire to be 
buried in case I decease in Pembrokeshire. I desire also my 
said executrix to build and erect another monument for me in 
the Parish Church of Wellington in the county of Hereford 
with such inscriptions Epitaphs &c. as she shall be advised to 
be convenient. 

Item I give and bequeath towards my funerall expences a 
hundred pounds, and doe earnestly charge and desire my dear 
Wife Dame Susan Perrot whom I do hereby appoint and 
ordaine to be the sole executrix of all my goods, personall 
estate, leases and chattells to see this my last will and Testament 
fully performed in all things. 

Item I give and bequeath to the Cathedrall Church of 
S‘ Paul’s in London five pounds for the building thereof to be 
paid to the overseers of that work within six months after my 
decease. HERBERT PERROT. 


Published and declared the 21* of June 1682 in the presence 
of William Williams, Will. Hill, M. M. Hirst. 

Probate was granted to Dame Elizabeth Perrot in Sept. 
1683—sworn before Sir Leoline Jenkins, Knight, D.C.L., 
Custos or Commissary of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury. 

To the will is appended a seal in red wax, which bore in first 
and fourth quarters Perrot of Pembrokeshire ; second and third, 
paly of six, or and azure, on a fess gules two mullets argent. 

Sir Herbert was buried in Aug. 1682. at Wellington. 


E. L. BarnweELt. 





CORRIGENDA. 

VoL. XI. 

P.10. The ee is erroneously introduced. See woodcut in Appendix 
No. I. 
P. 23, 7,81. For “Nicolas ap Griffith” read “ Griffith ap Nicolas.”’ 
» 41. from bottom of page. For “ Tuberville” read “ Turberville.” 
24, 8 1. from bottom of page. Before Margaret insert 3. 
29,311. For ‘ Neva” read “ Nevern.” 
107, 1.3 from bottom, For “ Lettice” read “ Dorothy.” 
. 112,1.9. For “sometimes” read “some time.” 
120, 1, 28. After “twenty-three” insert “or twenty-four.” 
. 230, 1. 28. For “ Pembrokeshire” read “ Herefordshire.” 
. 232, 1. 28. For “ Hayllbode” read “* Heywood.” 
. 371, ll. 5,6 from bottom After “year” insert “4, William; 5, Simon”; 
and for “4” read “6.” 


VOL. XII. 
. 181, 1, 22. For “ Bellingham” read “ Bullingham.” 
. 315, Add “ Robert” next to “John,” son of Robert Perrot and Mary 
Withington. 
P, 320. Remove the vertical line from “ Richard=-Alice Paynoll,” to 
“ Robert=Fortuna Tomkyns.” 
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@hbituary. 


Tue Marquis CampEn.—We regret to notice the de- 
cease of a patron of our Association in the person of the 
Marquis Camden, a most enlightened and generous pro- 
moter of archeological pursuits, and a good antiquary. 
Other associations besides our own have to lament his 
loss, for the deceased nobleman stood at the head of 
several. He was more immediately connected with 
Wales through his property in Brecknockshire; and he 
had distinguished his possessorship of the Priory at 
Brecon by his liberal encouragement of the late restor- 
ation of that fine church. His Lordship was also owner 
of another grand monastic remain, Bayham Abbey near 
Tonbridge; and there, as everywhere, evinced his desire 
of protecting the buildings, and all objects of antiquity, 
to the utmost of his power. The late peer was born 
2 May, 1799, and died 6 August, 1866. 





Correspondence. 





ANCIENT GRAVE, LLANELIDAN, DENBIGH- 
SHIRE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


S1r,—During the present summer a grave was discovered in some 
digging operations, the walls of which appear, by the description 
given, to have been surmounted with overlapping stones; but un- 
fortunately no steps were taken to ascertain satisfactorily the real 
fact. Some bones, said to be those of a man and of a horse, were 
the sole deposits, with the exception of what is described to be an 
iron hoop. The situation of this grave is by the road, near a farm 
called Cefn Coch, in the parish of Llanelidan Dyffryn Clwyd. At 
little more than half a mile from the spot, in a south-easterly direc- 
tion, on the farm of Bodlowydd Ucha, a large quantity of small 
Roman brass coins of the lower empire were discovered nearly at the 
same time. Unfortunately they have been scattered among many 
persons; but appear to have been in excellent preservation, and 
mostly of the time of Constantine. With them was discovered a 
gold ring, since disposed of by the finder, an old woman, who dis- 
posed of it for the sum of one pound. It is to be hoped that the 
attention of the Local Secretaries for Denbighshire will be directed 
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to these facts, and more satisfactory information be obtained as to the 
real character of the objects then discovered. It is remarkable that 
a few years ago a large deposit of similar Roman coins was brought 
to light in stubbing up a hedge near Maesmore, Cornwall, a short 
notice of which appeared in the Archeologia Cambrensis. In both 
cases they appear to have been carefully concealed; and, unless 
Roman money was the only medium of circulation among the Welsh, 
after the withdrawal of the Roman legions, and before Saxon money 
was to be had, these two deposits denote clearly the Roman occupa- 
tion of this part of the Principality, which is not in immediate conti- 
guity to the great lines of communication. 
I am, Sir, yours obediently, CaMBRENSIS, 
Sept. 2, 1866. 


WELSH GRADUATES OF OXFORD. 
10 THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


Srr,—As you have favoured my list of old wills of Welshmen with 
a place in your valuable miscellany (see Arch. Camb. for July 1866, 
pp. 370-71), Iam encouraged to send you a list of Cambrians of 
olden time, who have taken their degrees in the University of Ox- 
ford ; copied by me either from the papers in the Bodleian, or from 
Registers in that University. Many of those therein contained, dis- 
tinguishing themselves by their writings or ministrations in after- 
life, will, I presume, be identified by some of your readers as scholars 
of eminence, and as men who did honour to the land that gave them 
birth, as well as to the ancient race and lineage from which they 
sprang. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Epwarp S. Byram. 
Penrhos House, Weston-s.-Mare. 
2nd August, 1866. 


Welshmen, Bachelors of Arts, who took their Degrees at the University 
of Oxford as under : 
David Edwards, a.p. 1522. By a subsequent list it appears that 
“ David Edward” took his M.A. degree in 1525 
John Edwards, 1524 
Richard Vahan, 1524 
John Jamys, 1528 
John Jamys, M.A., a.p. 1532 


Reign of Henry VIII,— 


Phillip Welshman, 1531-2 Ludovic Powell, ditto 
John Lewys, 1534-5 David Jonys, 1542 
Roger Jamys, 1539-40 - John Lloyd, 1542-43 
Harry Morgan, 1540-41 Richard Edward, 1544-45 
Richard Hewys, ditto David Howell, ditto 
Robert Jonys, 1541-42 John Edwards, 
2 Mary,— 
Edward Jamys, 1553 Robert Benion, 1557 
Robert Davys, 1555 Thomas Benion, M.A., 1561, vicar of 
Robert Craddoe, ditto Edmonton in 1558, Fellow of Merton 
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W. Jonys, 1559 
Thomas Williams, 1562 
David Edwards, ditto 
John Pritchard, ditto 
Davie Hewes, 17 Feb. 1562. 
Dav. Hewes, M.A., 1567 
Galf Vaughan, 1562 
William Phillipps, ditto 
Job Matthew, 1563 
Thomas Jeffrys, ditto 
William Mericke, ditto 
Thomas Powell, 1565 
Rich. Jeffrys, ditto 
Thomas Johnes, 1568 
Rodri Powell, 1569 





























Richard Vaughan, 1503 


William Gryffyth, ditto 
John Gryffyth, ditto 


William Griffith, 6 Feb. 1511. Oriel 
David Griffith, 1512 

Thomas Davys vel Davyd, 1515 
Thomas Davyd Davyth Davy, 1519 
John Davyd, 1521 

Francis Phylipps, ditto 

Dav. Edwards, 14 July, 1525! 
John Davy, 1525 

John Gryffyth, 1527 

Mich. Apreece, 11 March, 1528 
Rob. Jamys, 1528 

Maurice ap Rice, 1530 

John Howels, ditto 

John Vaghan, ditto 

Rich. Vaghan, 1535 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


Elizabeth,— 


Morgan Aprice, 1505, 24 July 
Edward phn age vor 21 May 


Edward Hewes, ditto 
Stephen Hewes, ditto 
John Matthew, ditto 
John Edwards, ditto 
Thomas Matthew, ditto 
Roger Jamys, 1571 
William Thomas, ditto 
John Edwards, ditto 
William Griffith, ditto 
David Powell, 1572 
Richard Meredith, ditto 
William Edward, 1574 
Griffith Williams, ditto 
Thomas Jenkyns, 1575 
Richard Hewes, 1575-76 


Welshmen, Masters of Arts, who took their Degrees at the University 
of Oxford 


as under : 


Reign of Henry VII,— 


John Hewes, 1506. Merton 
Thomas Phillips, 1 Feby. 1508 
Matthew Lewes, 1509 

John Thomas, 1510 


Reign of King Henry VITI,— 


Rob. Phyllyps, 18 June, 1537 

James Phyllyps, 1538 

Thomas Hewes, 27 March, 1539 

Thomas Rice, 1540 

Ludowic Powell ap Howel, 1541 

John ap Harry, ditto 

John Gryffyth, ditto 

Walter David, 1542 

Roger Harvard, 3 July, 1543. 
Exon. 

David Howell, June, 1544 

Rob. Powell, ditto 

Richard Hewes, 1546 

John Edwards, ditto 

Thomas Roger, 1547 


1 There was a David Edward, doctor of physic, buried at Maney in North- 
























amptonshire, on the borders of Lincolnshire, 22 May, 1542; probably this 
David Edwards, Hugh Edwards being at that time, or shortly before, seated 
at Maney Castle; and in the sixteenth year of King Henry VIII was the 
king’s commissioner for the collection of his majesty’s subsidy for North- 
amptonshire, and towards which, being a very wealthy subject, he was, in 
his own parish, by far the greatest contributor. Marcy Castle at a previous 
period belonged to the Lords Wake. A brother of this Hugh (and pro- 
bably also of this David) was John Edwards of Horton in the parish of 
Beeding, co. of Sussex, as he and his descendants are included in the Lon- 
don Visitation for 1634, and had a confirmation of their ancient coat of 
arms from Sir Wm. Sigan, garter king at arms, 22 Sept. 2nd Chas. I (1626). 

In said Visitation these are set forth as sons of “ Edward of Monmouth.” 
- (Vide Harleian MSS. 1476, folio 30.) 
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1 Edward V1,— 
Thomas Rice, 1547 Hierom Phylippes, 1552 
2 Mary,— 
Rob. Hewys, 1555 Richard Harrys, 1562. C. Nov. 
Elizabeth,— 
John Meyrick, 1562 Walken Vaughan 
Thomas Mansell, ditto Henry Parry, 1582. Au. Gloster. 
William Philipps, 1567 Evan Thomas, 8 July, 1582 
Rich. Davys, 1569. Oriel Hugh Richards 
Geo. Elye, 3 July, ditto William Vaughan 
Thomas Jenkyns, 1570 John Williams 
Hugh Evance, 1574 ‘  _Evance Thomas, 1584, Ain. 
John Edwards, 1575 Rich. Vaughan, 1585 
Rich. Meredith, ditto Lewes Evans, ditto. Aula Gloster. 
Rice Vaughan, ditto Francis Vaughan, 1586 
David Price, 1576 Thomas Davye, ditto 
David Poell Robt. Davye vel Davies, 1588. Mert. 
Rich. Wyllyams, ditto Griff. Powell, ditto. Jesus 
Elizeus Morice Ric. Turberville, ditto. Aula Gloster. 
Robt. Price John Pritchard, ditto. Ditto 
Rowland Morgan Evan Davys, 1589. Ditto 
Owen Hughes Thomas Griffith, ditto. Mnean. 
Thomas Hughes Wm. Madox, ditto. Aula Edm. 
Griffin Wyllyams Robt. Llwyd, ditto. Ditto 
Peter Gillam : Wm. Griffith, ditto 
Griffin Vaughan. Univ. John Williams, ditto. Aid. Ch. 
Matthew Lloyd. Jesus Wm. Griffin ap Griffith, ditto 


John Davys. Au. Gloster. 








fAiscellanecous Notices. 


LuaNDAFF CaTHEDRAL.—We have now arrived at a period, in the work 
of restoration, when it seems to be necessary to look back upon what has 
been already accomplished, as well as to look forward, to what still remains 
to be done. It requires, however, some effort, even from those who have 
been long dwellers at Llandaff, and familiar with its scenery from their 
earliest years, to recall to mind the condition of our Cathedral as they first 
knew it, so changed and altered in its aspect now. 

At the time of the re-opening, in 1857, of that portion of the building 
which still remained under cover, nearly nine thousand pounds had been 
spent in the restoration of the Lady Chapel and of the Presbytery—in re- 
building the clerestory for which happily a pattern was yet left in one single 
bay amidst the ruin, which time more merciful than man had spared—in 
the reconstruction and in the roofing of the choir and nave—in providing a 
stone pulpit of peculiar beauty, with carved figures from designs of Mr. 
Wolner—a reredos, to supply the place of that erected by Bishop Marshall, 
which encroached upon the base of the Norman arch, and which seemed, 
even if its restoration had been desirable, too much mutilated to be success- 
fully replaced, though its relics have been carefully preserved in. the 
Mathew’s Chapel—Sedilia richly wrought in Caen stone in their original 
position—buttresses which were needed for the stability of the building, and 
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which, at the same time, add to its beauty by relieving the hitherto un- 
broken length of its exterior—massive seats of oak, which accord well with 
the character of the structure. But when all this, and more than all this 
had been done, and it became possible to re-open once more the choir, and a 
limited portion of the nave for public worship, much was still wanting even 
then to give completeness to the work, such as—the reconstruction of the 
roof the side aisles and the laying of their floors with encaustic tiles—the 
provision of an organ—of the bishop’s throne—of stalls, both for the clergy 
and the choir—of the means of efficiently warming and lighting the build- 
ing ; matters of no slight importance for the comfort of the congregation ; 
and even if all this had been accomplished, the eastern portion of the 
Cathedral, which was to be used for God’s service, must still have been ap- 
proached, as it had been for many a year, through a ruin at the western 
end, as complete, with its roofless nave and shattered aisles, as any of our 
deserted Abbeys, which attract in their mouldering beauty the poet or the 
painter, and we should still have been subjected to the disgrace of leaving 
to uncared for destruction, in this our time of wealth and of abundance, one 
half of the holy and beautiful house which our fathers had raised to God’s 
honour, in their days of comparative poverty and straitness. But we have 
rolled from us this reproach, for on the very day of our partial re-opening in 
1857, it was resolved by the large gathering of the laity and of the clergy 
present on that occasion that the work should at once go on, and that there 
should be no pause or resting-place until the Cathedral Church of the 
Diocese had regained once more the full measure of its ancient beauty and 
proportion ; and the work has gone on, nor has it ever been delayed for one 
single day for want of funds, which the public in redemption of their pledge 
have largely and liberally supplied ; about ten thousand a including 
the cost of the organ, having been already contributed and expended on its 
execution since that date. 

What has been alluded to as wanting in the eastern portion of the building 
in 1857 has been nearly all supplied. Throne and stalls, richly carved and 
inlaid, are there. The sound of an organ, so long unheard within our walls, 
again accompanies our songs of praise. Our side aisles are complete—both 
light and heat have been provided. But more than this, the ruin exists no 
longer. The interloping wall which for more than a century had cut the 
nave in two, has been removed. The western front has been carefully re- 
paired, stone by stone ; the roofless walls of the western bays have been re- 
covered ; the side aisles and the clerestory have been rebuilt ; the arcade of 
arches has been repaired, though it still tells by the stains of weather and 
by the prints of the clasping ivy, the tale of long exposure which it has so 
marvellously survived. The first stage of the south-western tower has been 
built on a foundation of concrete deeply sunk ; the whole western portion of 
the nave and side aisles has been laid with encaustic tiles, the large accu- 
mulations of earth and rubbish having been first removed. The parapet has 
been continued from the eastern to the western end. The windows have 
been glazed ; a handsome teak wood door, with iron work richly wrought, 
has been set up at the main entrance from the west. The chapter-house 
has been thoroughly restored, and with its lofty pointed roof breaking, as it 
does, like a transept on the southern side, the extreme length of the 
Cathedral, now adds much to the beauty of the whole building, while it is 
in itself an object at once graceful and picturesque. Besides this, a new 
entrance has replaced the unsightly one of modern workmanship which had 
for some time disfigured the approach to the Lady Chapel on the south- 
eastern side. And while such have been the results of public sympathy and 
support, we are indebted to aspecial subscription for the three pictures 
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ainted by Mr. Rosetti for the reredos ; and a font, a lectern, and standard 
ight for the presbytery have been received as individual gifts, and three 
stained glass windows have been already inserted, and three more are in 
preparation—all the offerings of those who in preserving the memory of de- 
parted friends, wish to do something at the same time for the adornment of 
the House of God. 

It is a pleasant task to chronicle all that has thus been accomplished in the 
outward restoration of our church, and we do indeed thank God who has 
stirred the hearts of men to aid us in the work, while we gratefully acknow- 
ledge what we owe to them for their large and liberal support; butit is even 
pleasanter still to be permitted to speak of choral services long intermitted 
at length restored,—of opportunities of public worship multiplied—of daily 
prayers renewed—of more frequent celebrations of the Holy Communion— 
of a larger number of communicants—of increasing congregations three 
times assembling on the Sunday, and stretching already far down into what 
but a few years ago was the roofless and ruined portion of the nave—of 
occasional gatherings such as the meetings of the parochial choirs, when 
our walls even in their now unbroken length can scarce contain the number 
of those who come up to join with usin a solemn act of worship in the 
mother church of the diocese, wherein all have a common heritage. These 
are, indeed, results which call for yet deeper feelings of thankfulness to God, 
and they are such as must gladden the hearts of all who have come forward 
to aid us in the work. There has been no waste here, and the strictest 
utilitarian can scarce begrudge an outlay which has been so amply and so 
quickly repaid. 

But we must now turn to the future, for our work is not ended yet, and 
we seem to be but interpreting the public wish, if we determine to attempt 
without delay, what will be its crown and consummation—the rebuilding of 
the south-western tower, without which the unrivalled western front, and, 
indeed, the whole building will still look maimed and incomplete; and, 
lacking which, it will lack something not merely of beauty, but of strength 
and of solidity too. 

There are no doubt many minor details yet to be desired. Such as suit- 
able doors at the north-western and south-western entrances, the carving of 
corbels and of seats—the completion of the fléche and the restoration of the 
battlements of the northern tower, but all these are matters of far inferior 
moment, and will require no extraordinary efforts for their completion. 
The one great undertaking before us is the rebuilding of the south-western 
tower, whose fall in 1722 wrought such destruction on the fabric, and whose 
restoration will, we trust, ere long be the glory of our own day. 

We are well aware that this must be a costly enterprise: but the cost is 
surely no reason either for abandoning or even delaying the task. In ‘the 
present season of unexampled material prosperity, when, especially in our 
own district, wealth is rapidly accumulated on every side, there is no ques- 
tion of expense for any secular undertaking, which promises either pleasure 
or profit to the projector; and we will not, therefore, for a moment believe 
that the costly character of the work will be treated as an impediment to 
its completion ; the large and liberal gifts which have hitherto been poured 
into our treasury forbid us to entertain the thought. 

Those who have thus far supported us will not, we are persuaded, be con- 
tent with an unfinished work, while others who have not as yet made their 
offerings for the sanctuary, may not be unwilling to avail themselves of a 
fresh and seemingly the last opportunity of shewing their interest in our 
task, 

We have, therefore, obtained from our architect detailed plans, estimates, 
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and specifications for the rebuilding of the tower, and as soon as the neces- 
sary funds can be procured, the work will be at once begun ; but it is not 
intended to move a step until a guarantee is afforded that it can be steadily 
pursued even to the end, so that those who give may have the satisfactien 
of feeling that they are contributing to a thorough, and not to a mere 
partial or piece-meal undertaking. 

We dare not, indeed, stay varied: and some of those who have hitherto 
watched over the progress of the restoration, and laboured for its completion, 
may be pardoned if, in failing -strength and in declining years, they feel a 
longing, it may be a selfish desire to witness ere the close of life its glorious 
termination, and to see the top-stone brought forth with shouting, and the 
whole fabric once more appearing in all that fairness of beauty and propor- 
tion which gladdened the hearts of our fathers at its first erection. Under 
these circumstances we appeal once again to that liberality which has never 
yet failed us, and we ask for one more hearty earnest effort to bring our 
undertaking to its final close. 

Deanery, Llandaff. June 29, 1866. 








Kebiews. 


Tue MemoriaLs oF THE Tower or Lonpon. By Ligvr.-Generat 
Lorp DE Ros, Ligurenant-Governor. Murray. 


Tuts is a concise, and indeed rather too brief, an account of one of 
the most interesting, and certainly the most historic, fabrics of Eng- 
land, compiled by one who, from his official position, has had excel- 
lent opportunities of attaining accurate information on the subject. 
Bayley’s larger account is now becoming a scarce, and has always 
been a rather expensive, work on the same subject; but the present 
book contains the cream of the history of the Tower, without much 
antiquarian discussion, arranged in a form that will be judged con- 
venient by the majority of popular readers. It is written in a plain, 
straightforward style, such as is befitting a military man; is illus- 
trated with numerous satisfactory woodblocks ; and is appropriately 
dedicated to the Constable of the Tower, Sir J. M. Burgoyne, G.C.B. 

There is a clear description of the buildings at the opening part 
of the book, and of the restorations and repairs effected by Mr. Sal- 
vin. Later on in the book we find it recorded that the merit of 
having preserved the buildings from further destruction and mutila- 
tion (for great abominations had been committed up to a compara- 
tively late period) is mainly due to three distinguished personages : 
(1), the Duke of Wellington as Constable; (2), the late Prince 
Consort ; (3), Her present Majesty. The much needed repairs could 
hardly have been entrusted to more competent hands than those of 
the eminent architect just named ; and the result is altogether such 
as the buildings deserved, and the nation expected. Lord de Ros 
observes about this matter : 

“The dilapidation of the Tower of London, as well as the confusion of 


the records and papers in the Constable’s charge, had long been a matter 
of concern to the Duke, as likewise the unquestionable fact, that the 
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troops stationed in the Tower were much more unhealthy than in any 
other of the London barracks and quarters. For these reasons, upon the 
office of Lieut.-Governor falling vacant, he selected the late Sir George 
(then Colonel) Cathcart, an officer of distinguished talent and merit, and 
an able man of business, to fill this post, and carry out the improvements 
he had designed. On careful investigation of the causes of ill-health in 
the garrison, Colonel Cathcart came to the conclusion, that the mud and 
stagnant water of the ditch must be the primary mischief, and suggested 
a project for draining it and converting it for the future into a dry ditch. 
The scheme was carried out, and answered so well, that this garrison is now 
considered as healthy as any of the barracks in London, and the western 
portion of the ditch, instead of being a nuisance, affords a dry gravelled 
parade, commonly used as an exercising ground for the garrison, as well as 
for several neighbouring Volunteer corps, who are permitted to drill there, 
on application to the Lieut.-Governor. : 

“ At the Duke’s urgent suggestion, it was determined by the Government 
to insert annually in the Parliamentary Estimates a certain sum to be ex- 
pended, under superintendence of the Engineer department, for the gradual 
restoration of the Tower walls and bastions. During several years this 
plan was successfully executed, nor was a voice raised in the House of 
Commons to oppose an expenditure due to the credit of the nation, as well 
as a wise and needful precaution for the security of valuable national pro- 
perty. However, in the year 1852, a sudden stop was put by the Govern- 
ment to any further repair of the Tower defences, just as the western and 
northern ramparts had been completed, leaving the whole eastern front ‘in 
the same ruinous and dilapidated condition as before. But the evil did not 
end here ; advantage was taken of supposed exigencies of the Crimean war 
by the Secretary for War at the time, to order the construction of exten- 
sive stores on the very localities where the further restorations were to have 
taken place, even filling the dry ditch with accumulations of condemned 
stores, in the teeth of the protest of Lord Combermere, who had succeeded 
the late Duke of Wellington as Constable of the Tower. The enormous 
and ill-managed expenses of the war were still held out as reasons against 
the resumption of the works, and the dilapidation was becoming worse and 
worse till 1862, when the Right Honourable F. Lewis, the Secretary for 
War, resolved, after a careful personal inspection, to bring forward in his 
estimates the sum necessary for continuing the eastern defences. On Mr. 
Lewis’s lamented death Earl de Grey took up the matter with his usual 
ability, and under the able direction of Colonel Nicholson great progress 
has been made in the rampart, which is casemated, in accordance with a 
characteristic elevation furnished by Mr. Salvin, while the parapet is ‘ar- 
caded’ in the same style, to protect troops from any musketry fire from 
the lofty warehouses of St. Katherine’s Docks, The precaution no doubt 
is judicious, though, as the late Duke of Wellington remarked on occasion 
of his last inspection of the Tower, a few heavy round-shot directed at the 
foot of St. Katherine’s wall from the guns on the rampart would very soon 
induce any venturous rioters who might have occupied the roof, to abandon 
a post exposed to the risk of the whole building falling about their ears.” 

“ One great difficulty which the Constable and his officers had formerly 
to contend with, was the absence of anything like good taste, or apprecia- 
tion of a suitable style of architecture, on the part of the old Board of 
Ordnance, as regarded the restoration or construction of military buildings ; 
witness the monster warehouses and store-offices which disfigure the river 
front of the Tower, and to which, so late as in 1852, an upper story was 
added, in the decorative style of the great gin-palaces of London. 
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‘A different and more judicious course is now followed, and reference is 
made to Mr. Salvin, the celebrated castle architect, as well as to the com- 
manding engineer, when it is a question of restoration or improvement of 
the walls, barracks, and storehouses in the Tower. With no greater expense 
than was formerly thrown away on absurd modern decoration, the buildings 
are now treated with due reference to the ancient style of the Tower. A 
general principle has lately been introduced by Mr. Salvin in making a 
distinction between the exterior style of building connected with the walls 
and defences, and the interior edifices of the Tower. According to this 
principle, the latter should have no defensive character about them, but 
their fronts and roofs should resemble the common street architecture 
in London before the great fire of 1666. Those readers who happen to be 
familiar with the appearance of the old part of the city of Chester, will 
readily understand the style considered suitable for the interior buildings 
in the Tower. 

“The walls and outer defences must of course partake of a military charac- 
ter, though it has been shown, by the effect of the new rampart and casemates 
to the eastward, that it is perfectly possible to combine the requisites of 
fortification, with a style appropriate to so ancient and historical a pile as 
the venerable Tower of London. 

“With deep respect for the memory of one who never meddled but to 
amend or to improve, it may here be observed that the late Prince Consort, 
by his discreet intervention on the part of the Queen, in reference to those 
portions of the Tower which were dependencies of the ancient palace, first 
established a proper system of control over the architecture of the Tower, 
by declaring it to be Her Majesty’s pleasure that ‘no edifice within its 
walls should be built, altered, or restored, until the plans and elevations 
should have been officially submitted for Her Majesty’s personal approval ’ 
—a regulation which is now strictly attended to, and which has produced 
already some very satisfactory results,” 


Very little is said about the architectural peculiarities of the build- 
ings, and it came hardly within the province of a military writer to 
go into disquisitions of the kind; but the historical mementoes of 
every separate tower and dungeon are all brought forward, and 
clearly sketched. The chief interest of the place, in fact, lies in the 
gloomy tragedies that have occurred within it ; and accordingly the 
memorials of the prisoners, and their histories, fill up the chief part 
of the book. They constitute a melancholy tale,—one continued 
though varied series of confinement, torture, and execution. The 
whole of the Tower is only a “chamber of horrors,” and the ghosts 
of the innocent as well as the guilty flit across the mental vision 
of the reader, page after page. We do not profess to abridge the 
author’s narratives, they being always of the most concise kind ; but 
we will quote a short one in extenso, as a good specimen of his style 
and powers of narration, It is an episode of the cruel Tudor period, 
and refers to the sufferings of poor Anne Askew: 


“This young lady was the daughter of Sir W. Askew, of an old Lincoln- 
shire family. She was married early to a Mr. Kyme; but unhappily it 
was a marriage entirely of interest, and arranged by the two families with- 
out any reference to Anne’s inclinations, which from the bad character of 
young Kyme, as well as his religious bigotry, were wholly averse to it. Over- 
ruled by her father, she at length reluctantly consented ; and though she con- 
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ducted herself admirably as a wife, and bore to Mr. Kyme two children, his 
dissipation and neglect prevented any conjugal happiness between them. 
Having received a learned education, and being of studious habits, she 
turned readily from her domestic sorrows to the study of the Bible, now 
for the first time accessible to the English laity, and became a professed 
follower of Wickliffe. Her husband, who, without any real principles of 
religion, was an intolerant Papist, took occasion from this circumstance to 
cast her off, and expel her from his house, when she betook herself to a 
residence in London, where she had many friends favourable to the reformed 
opinions. Queen Katherine Parr herself was among the friends of Mrs. 
Kyme; and it has been said that Anne was placed in some situation about 
the Queen’s person for a short time. The promulgation of the Six Articles, 
sometimes called the ‘ Whip with six.strings,’ which the tyrant Henry VIII 
had set up as the standard for his subjects’ faith, tended to draw closer those 
friends of Anne Kyme who shared her religious opinions, and who probably 
foresaw the persecutions which awaited her. There is reason to suppose 
that her own unworthy husband combined with others to place spies about 
her in London, who soon found an occasion of denouncing her for expres- 
sions which brought her under the general charge of heresy. In March, 
1545, she was summoned before an Tina’ or , ed ers at Guildhall, 
and subjected to a long examination by one Dare, when she displayed an 
intelligence and shrewdness which, with her modest, gentle demeanour, 
drew the admiration even of her enemies, Being remanded to the Compter, 
she was shortly after brought before Bishop Bonner for examination, who 
exercised all his subtlety to entangle her in her replies ; and at length drew 
out a written summary, in which he had grossly perverted their meaning, 
and desired her, after hearing it read, to declare whether or not she would 
subscribe to its contents. Her answer merits to be recorded. ‘I believe,’ she 
said, ‘as much hereof as is agreeable to the Holy Scriptures; and I desire that 
this sentence may be added to it.’ Furious at what he called her obstinate 
evasions, Bonner was about to proceed to violent extremities, when’ by the 
intercession of some powerful friends, and probably for other reasons, she 
was allowed to be sleasel on the bail of her cousin, one Brittayne, who, 
during the examination, at which he was present, had judiciously en- 
—— the Bishop ‘not to set her weak woman’s wit to his lordship’s great 
wisdom.” 

“We have no record of the cause, or rather pretext, of her being, about 
three months afterwards, again arrested. This time her husband, Kyme, 
was brought up along with her before the Privy Council, sitting at Green- 
wich. 

“‘Wriothesley, the Chancellor, now undertook her examination, and 
chiefly on the great point of Transubstantiation, on which she firmly re- 
fused to abandon her own convictions, and was committed to Newgate, 
from whence she wrote some devotional letters, which show her to have 
possessed considerable talent. Her next appearance was before the Council 
at Guildhall, when, after an examination by a silly Lord Mayor (Martin), 
in which she entirely foiled him by her simplicity and good sense, she was 
plainly told, that unless she renounced her errors, and distinctly declared 
her acquiescence in the Six Articles, she must prepare to die ; and, on her 
firm refusal, she was condemned, without any trial by jury, to be burned 
as an heretic. Meantime, instead of being sent back to Newgate, she was 
committed to the Tower, with a view to subject her to the torture of the 
rack, for which the gloomy seclusion of that fortress afforded greater con- 
venience than the ordinary prison of Newgate, with the hope of inducing 
her to criminate the Duchess of Suffolk, the Countess of Sussex, the 
* 
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Countess of Hertford, and other ladies, who were supposed to have assisted 
her with money for her support in prison. She was too high-minded and 
grateful to betray them ; and whatever might have been the case, she de- 
clared that she had been chiefly kept from starvation by her faithful maid, 
who went out and begged for her of the ‘ prentices and others she met in 
the street.’ 

“The unhappy lady was now carried to a dungeon, and laid on the rack 
in the presence of the Lieutenant of the Tower, Sir A. Knyvett, and Wrio- 
thesley, the Chancellor, Rich, a creature of Bonner’s, and a secretary, 
sitting at her side, to take down her words. But when she endured the 
torture without opening her lips in reply to the Chancellor’s questions, he 
became furious, and seizing the wheel himself, strained it with all his force, 
till Knyvett, revolting at such cruelty, insisted on her release from the 
dreadful machine. It was but in time to save her life, for she had twice 
swooned, and her limbs had been so stretched, and her joints so injured, 
that she was ‘never again able to walk without support. Wriothesley has- 
tened to Westminster to complain to the King of the Lieutenant’s lenity ; 
but the latter, getting into his barge with a favourable tide, arrived before 
him, obtained immediate audience, and told his tale so honestly, and with 
such earnestness, that Henry’s hard heart was softened, and, approving his 
conduct, he dismissed him with favour: a stronger reason for this may 
have been that the rack was regarded with such horror by the people as to be 
applied only in secrecy ; and had Anne expired under it, and the fact be- 
come known, some violent outbreak might have been apprehended in the 
city. She was shortly afterwards carried to Smithfield, and there burned 
to ashes, together with three other persons, forthe same cause, in the pre- 
sence of the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Bedford, Sir Thomas Wriothesley, 
the Lord Mayor, and a vast concourse of people. One of the peers, learn- 
ing that there was some gunpowder about the stakes, became frightened 
lest any accident should happen to himself, from the faggots being blown 
into the air; but the Earl of Bedford assuring him that no such chance 
could occur, and it was only to hasten the deaths of the sufferers, he re- 
mained looking on with the same barbarous indifference as the brutal mob, 
who had assembled to witness the dreadful spectacle.” 


We congratulate both author and publisher on the taste displayed 
in the printing and getting up of this interesting volume, which is 
destined to find a place both in library and in drawing-room. It is 
published at a very moderate cost, and is an excellent book for pur- 
poses of presentation to young students as well as more advanced 
ones, 
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MONDAY, AUGUST 22. 


Tue General Committee having considered and approved of the 
Report submitted to them, adjourned to the Hall, where the pro- 
ceedings of the evening were opened by Mr. William Rees, who 
moved that Professor Babington should take the chair. Mr.J.Pughe 
seconded the resolution. 

On such occasions it is the custom for the Chairman briefly to 
open the meeting, and then resign the chair to the President elect 
(in this case Earl Vane). The absence, however, of that nobleman 
rendered it necessary for Mr. Babington, the Chairman of the General 
Committee, to continue to: preside over the meeting, which he did 
throughout the week, as during that period the President elect did 
not appear, or send any reason or excuse for his absence. As no 
provision had been made by the rules of the Association for such a 
contingency, unless the late President may be considered still in 
office, the Association for the present year has no President. 

Mr. Bazineton, having read a letter from the ex-President, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Isle of Man, regretting that his official 
duties prevented his being present to resign the chair to his suc- 
cessor, proceeded to allude to the various remains of antiquity which 
would engage the attention of the members throughout the week. 
He said that he did not know much about the churches they might 
visit; but he had generally found such edifices, in the mountain 
districts, of rude and simple character, with little architectural inte- 
rest or important details, as might be expected from the poverty 
of the district and want of suitable material. He had, however, 
noticed with great satisfaction, that of late years many of these 
humble buildings had been converted from their dark, damp, and 
untidy condition to at least suitable and comfortable churches, a 
circumstance which reflected no little credit on the clergy and 
gentry of the country. One church, however, he would more par- 
ticularly mention, namely that of Llanbadarn Fawr, one of the most 
important and most interesting churches in Wales. When he saw 
it some years ago it was in a very discreditable, if not unsafe con- 
dition, but he hoped that since then it had been better looked after, 
and at least placed in a state of security. 

The more remarkable objects, however, they would visit were the 
vast earthworks and fortified heights, almost always thrown up 
on the best chosen situations. Some of these were camps or mili- 
tary posts; others, especially those on a larger scale, were, in his 
opinion regular towns, either occupied constantly, or during par- 
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ticular seasons of the year, or on special emergencies. Of their 
age nothing certain at present could be said. They may have been the 
work of the early Welsh, but more probably were that of a much 
older race. 

There was another important class of monuments of an age per- 
haps still more uncertain. He alluded to the great stone monu- 
ments—a class of monuments in which Wales was particularly 
rich. Whether any examples existed in the district in which they 
were assembled; he was not aware. If they did, they would all 
have, he trusted, an opportunity of examining them. He had heard 
with pleasure that the gentry and clergy of the district had been 
zealous in their preparations to welcome the Association, and he 
had no doubt but that the present meeting would be as useful and 
as pleasant as any of the preceding ones. He would now call on 
the Senior General Secretary to read the Report for the past year. 


“Tae TwentietH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CAMBRIAN 
ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


“Tt is remarkable that the Association now assembles so near the 
scene of its first meeting. That meeting took place in 1847 at 
Aberystwith, and it is allowable to hope on the present occasion a 
similar succession of acknowledged results and discoveries. The 


first volume of the Archwologia Cambrensis having been published - 


the year before, the Association may be said to have completed its 
twenty-first year of existence at the close of its present year. 

“ At various periods different attempts have been made to esta- 
blish in Wales literary associations for the illustration of its history 
and antiquities ; but not one of them, with the exception of the one 
confined to the publication of Welsh MSS. has lasted longer than 
a few years, or issued more than five or six volumes of greater or 
lesser value. Hence it has been sometimes stated that no such 
association could exist in Wales for many years. The same was 
anticipated as regards the continuation of this Association soon 
after its commencement, but that anticipation has not yet been 
realised, although the Society has never yet received that encourage- 
ment and support from the majority of noblemen and gentry con- 
nected by estate or residence with the Principality which might 
have been expected. Its continual existence, in fact, has principally 
depended on the exertions of a few individual members who have 
spared neither time nor expense to promote its interests; and per- 
haps, more or less, such is necessarily the case in all similar asso- 
ciations, Yet at the same time, it is evident that unless more 
general support be rendered, even those individual exertions must 
at last fail. 

“On the other hand, it has more than once been said that a 
Society which had been so long at its work in Wales must by this 
have completed it, or left little to be done. But so far is this from 
being the fact, that the longer the Association continues, the more its 
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work seems to grow upon it. Hence it is that with its present limited 
resources, it is unable to print and illustrate, as fast as could be 
wished, the numerous important communications from various quar- 
ters, which in spite of the enlargement of the late numbers of the 
Jonrnal now overcrowd the editorial portfolio. 

“‘ The Association has visited every county in the Principality, and 
in some instances repeated the visit. It has also visited Cornwall 
and the Isle of Man. Of the kind and cordial manner in which the 
members were received in both those districts it is unnecessary to 
speak, as it is already well known; while the advantage thus ren- 
dered to the Society by such opportunities of examining the anti- 
quities of countries more particularly connected by race, is very 
important. It is no less gratifying to know that these two visits 
have been acknowledged by Cornwall and Manx antiquarians to 
have been of considerable use and value to themselves. 

“Wales, as it is known, is particularly deficient in county or 
local histories. Three southern counties only, viz.: Cardiganshire, 
Breconshire, and Monmouthshire (if reckoned as a Welsh county) 
have their histories. Fenton and Pennant’s Tours, however, valu- 
able in themselves, are not county histories. The same may also in 
some respects be said of the valuable description of Anglesey by 
Rowlands and Miss Lloyd (Angharad).. Some years ago a sketch 
of Carnarvonshire, of much merit, was written by the Rev. P. B. 
Williams, of Llanrug, but it is only a brief notice; while the history 
of Radnorshire, by the late Rev. Jonathan Williams, and published 
in the Archeologia Cambrensis, completes this scanty list. 

“Under these circumstances, the value of an Association like the 
Cambrian must be acknowledged; since without undertaking the 
office of historiographers of the whole Principality, it collects from all 
quarters those materials which may be one day of the greatest value 
to the future historian of Wales of Welsh districts. 

“It has already, including supplemental ones, published nearly 
thirty volumes of such a character that no library in Wales can be 
considered complete without them. 

“ Attention has lately been directed by Sir James Y. Simpson, 
Baronet, to certain markings in rocks and early stone monuments, 
not unfrequent in England and Scotland. It is believed that only 
two instances are known in Wales, namely a stone near Harlech, 
and the Cromlech in Clynnog Fawr. A large number of stone 
monuments in Pembrokeshire have been lately examined by two 
members for these markings, but without any result. It would be 
very desirable that members residing near such monuments should 
attentively examine them with this view and communicate any in- 
formation to your Committee. 

“ During the present meeting the subject of the unsettled account 
of the Gower survey will be brought before the attention of the 
members. A third part of the survey still remains unpublished, 
and application will be made to the Duke of Beaufort for permission 
to do so. 
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“At the Swansea meeting of 1861 it was found necessary to de- 
vote £40 a year to editorial expenses out of the small income of the 
Society. At the same time to prevent a diminution of illustrations 
and printed matter, a fund was established, arising from contribu- 
tions of ten shillings. The fund does not seem to have attracted 
the general attention of the members, as the amount of contributions 
given is of extremely modest extent. Your Committee, therefore, 
strongly draw the attention of those members to the subject who 
wish the present scale of illustrations should be continued. 

“The present meeting, although held in the county of Mont- 
gomery, is to be considered partly as for that of Merioneth. In 1855, 
when the third series was commenced, there were only three mem- 
bers contributed by the latter county. There were five at the com- 
mencement of the year, and two have since joined—seven members, 
however, from a county which contains so numerous and so import- 
ant remains, would seem to imply that the existence of the Society 
is not known, nor its value appreciated. 

“The financial position of the Association has not been much 
improved, although on the whole the subscriptions have been paid 
with greater regularity. The amount received from South Wales 
£93:11:6; that from North Wales, and the remaining districts, 
£187:17:1, which together with six guineas received by the 
Treasurer, make up with the previous balance £327:14:8. From 
this account must be deducted expenses of publication, £283 : 4. 

“Your Committee propose a vote of thanks to his Excellency H. 
Brougham Lock, Esq., Lieut. Governor of the Isle of Man, for his 
services as President. Also that Earl Vane! and Lord Penrhyn, be 
added to the Patrons of the Association, and that the following 
Members be made Vice-Presidents: Sir James Y. Simpson, Bart., 
Edinburgh, Sir Pyers Mostyn, Bart., of Talacre, Sir Thomas David 
Lloyd, Bart., of Bronwydd, Cardiganshire, M.P., the Rev. Charles 
Williams, D.D., Principal of Jesus College, Oxford, Edwin Guest, Esq., 
D.C.L., Master of Cambridge College, Cambridge, George Ormerod, 
Esq., D.C.L., Sedbury-park, John Henry Scourfield, Esq., M.P., 
Lord Lieutenant of Haverfordwest, and-President of the Association 
1864-5, and H. Brougham Lock, Esq., Lieut.-Governor of the Isle 
of Man, President 1865-6: that R. W. Banks, Esq., be requested 
to accept the office of Local Secretary for Radnorshire, in the place 
of John Jones, Esq., of Cefnfaes, deceased, and the Rev. Reginald 
Hughes, M.S8., Glyn, near Llangollen, succeed R. Lloyd Williams, 
Esq., of Denbigh, as Local Secretary for Denbighshire. 

“Your Committee also recommend the following Societies to be 
Corresponding Societies, viz.: the Sussex Archwological Associa- 
tion, and the Societé des Antiquaires de Normandie, and that M. 
Du Caumont, President of the latter Society, be elected an honorary 
member. 

“Your Committee recommend that the out-going members of the 
Committee be reelected.” 

1 As regards Earl Vane, this proposal becomes void by the rule that none 
but members can hold any office in the Association. 
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Mr. J. Pucue proposed that the Report be adopted and printed 
as usual, briefly alluding to the value of the past labours of the 
Association, and the very meagre support which had been given by 
his own county up to the present period. ; 

The Rev. R. Wittiams Mason, in seconding the resolution, cor- 
dially agreed with Mr. Pughe. 

Mr. Granam WILiaMs read a paper “On Ancient Camps lying 
between the Rheydol and Llyfnant, in the County of Cardigan.” 
These works, with the exception of one at Dinas, near Ponterwyd, lay 
near the sea, and were, in his opinion, not intended as places of refuge 
in case of internal wars, but as protections against attacks from the 
coast. From their form and material he thought they were con- 
structed by the natives, and not bythe Romans. He thought, more- 
over, that the Romans, in their course from the east, had they reached 
the coast, would have left traces on the Plinlimon range, a district, 
he believed, which did not contain a single camp or any other work 
of the kind. Mr. Williams, having described minutely the separate 
camps of the district under consideration, suggested an inquiry into 
the object of such a number of strong works being collected toge- 
ther in such a limited space. He thought they could hardly have 
been intended to protect only horses or cattle or any other similar 
property, for unless the population and their cattle were confined to 
this particular district, there would be no reason for this crowding 
of the camps together; while invaders from the sea-coast could not 
easily have carried away in their small vessels such inconvenient 
booty. There were, however, still greater attractions, in his. opinion, 
namely, the mines of the district, and he thought that the protection 
of them led to the forming so many strong defences. That the 
working of mines and metals in Wales was not unknown at those 
early days, he not only quoted several of the Triads to show, but 
advanced the still more substantial arguments of the rude stone 
implements found in some of the mines of the district, and which 
had been placed for inspection in the Temporary Museum. . Believ- 
ing, as he did, that the Romans did not advance in this direction 
further west than Caersws, the considered that the only enemies the 
inhabitants had to defend themselves against were those who attacked 
from the sea. Hence he found most of the works commanded a 
view of the sea, so that they could at once signal by beacons the 
speediest intelligence of the approaching foe: thus near Carnwen is 
a rock still‘called Cerrig-y-tan, or the rock of fire. This position 
commanded the mouth of the Dovey, as did the Roman Pharos, 
mentioned by Pennant, command the entrance of the Dee almost as 
far as Chester. 

The Rev. WituiaMs Mason, after thanking Mr. Williams for his 
interesting lecture, begged leave to express his dissent from one or 
two of the propositions laid down by that gentleman. In the first 
place, he denied that there was any connexion whatever between the 
sea-coast forts and the ancient mines, as he said the only known 
instances of ancient mines in that part of the country (those of Am- 
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lwch, worked by the Romans, and those of Llandudno, which bore 
marks of the operations of a primeval race) had no connexion with 
any defensive works. In the second place, he objected to the pre- 
valent habit of calling ancient works Roman or British, without 
proper investigation, as if no other races had occupied the whole, or 
at least large portions, of Wales; and he especially wished to have 
the word “British” more accurately defined. Did it mean, he 
asked, works constructed by some other British tribe before the im- 
migration of the Kymry from North Britain? Or did it refer to 
works raised by the intrusive Kymry to defend themselves against 
the incursions of the Irish and Pictish Gael and the Norse and 
Danish freebooters? Or, lastly, did the word signify works which 
the later Welsh threw up when they, in their turn, were pressed by 
the Angles, the Saxons, and the Normans. Some of the forts, espe- 
cially those on the sea-coast, may have been, and probably were, 
built by the Gael when retreating before the conquering Kymry, or 
during the couple of centuries during which they endeavoured to 
recover possession of the country, and in part succeeded. It was a 
matter of history that the Gael reconquered Anglesey, and retained 
possession of it for a long period of years, until the chieftain Serigi 
was destroyed, with his army, near Holyhead ; and also that they 
clung to South Wales for a much longer pericd, not having been 
driven thence at the first invasion of the sons of Kynedda. As one 
went further south, one found the Gaelic & taking the place of the 
Kymric p much oftener than in the north, as in Kemarth and ticcyn 
instead of Peniarth and tippyn. He presumed that few now disputed 
the fact that, whatever race might have preceded the Gael, the Gael 
at any rate preceded the Kymry in Wales. The Gael had left their 
mark on the language of their successors, and more especially on 
the nomenclature of the country. He would not mention Gaelic 
names which were given in later times, such as Corsygedol, when the 
two races fraternised ; but confine himself to the primeval names of 
mountains and rivers. Take Hryri (Snowdon), for instance, the 
Heriri Mons of the Romans. The first syllable was Gaelic for 
“mountain”; the second also the Gaelic for “noble” or “chief,” and 
might be identified with the first syllable in Ireland. So Eryri 
meant the “chief mountain.” According to Mr. Max Muller, Hire 
was the most ancient name of Ireland; and Hr, or Eri, the oldest 
name of the Irish Kelts, being equivalent to aryan or “noble.” 
Again, the Carnarvonshire mountain, Yr Hifi, corrupted into “The 
Rivals,” from the apparent equality of its three peaks, seems to be 
identical with the el of the Kildon Hills in Scotland, the village at 
the foot of which is the Trimontium of Ptolemy. He did not know 
what was the configuration of the Eildon Hills ; but no Latin word 
could describe Yr Hifl better than Trimontium. There seemed to 
be many Gaelic names in the neighbourhood of “The Rivals,” as 
Madryn, “mountain”; and the district itself (Lleyn), which is the 
plural of the Gaelic lean, “a meadow’; and the sugar-loaf mountain 
called Cnicht. Onwic was Gaelic for “knoll,” or conical hill. Cnuic 
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Arda was a high hill, according to Llwyd. The ¢ presented no diffi- 
culty, being added on the same principle as it was added to the 
double / at the end of words ; and as d was added to words ending 
in / and n, as in “ husband” from “ house-man,” and in the Tynwald 
for Thingwall, and in the common pronunciation of Rhuddland and 
Rhagland. The fammau of the Moelfammau range, and Arran 
Fowddy, were probably Gaelic names. And next, as regarded rivers, 
he would only mention the Conwy and the Lligwy, which in Gaelic 
meant the “gentle stream” and the “abounding stream,” terms 
highly descriptive of those rivers. But names of places in Wales 
were better explained by the Manx than by any other Gaelic dialect. 
He would give but one instance out of many. LEnlli, the Welsh 
name for Bardsey, is fully explained by the Manx eeanllee, “ wild 
fowls”; while the Gaelic eeuwn gives but a glimpse of the mean- 
ing. Mr, Mason also remarked that they should be cautious not to 
attribute to the Gael or Kymry, or later Welsh, works which may 
have been constructed by the Norse or Danes, who continually 
infested the Welsh coast from the Isle of Man and Dublin. The 
rudeness of their structure should not prevent them attributing 
them to the Norse and Danes, for these freebooters used to raise 
temporary forts, in which they lived in the summer months only, 
returning home before winter ; and in which they performed their 
strand-hoggfa, or strand-slaughter,—that is, slaughtered and salted 
the cattle which they collected in their raids into the interior. Some 
rough stone forts, or rather compounds, near Harlech, seemed admi- 
rably adapted for this purpose. It was often difficult to distinguish 
between Norse and Gaelic names. Take, for instance, Hardelagh 
(Harlech), was it Gaelic or Norse? History seemed to point rather 
to a Gaelic origin for the name, as Matholwch, an Irishman, was 
mentioned as husband of the Princess Bronwen, from whom the 
castle once took its name; and the first syllable, Harde was Gaelic, 
meaning “lofty.” But, on the other hand, lagh is rather Norse 
than Gaelic, though they had some Gaelic names of places in which 
it appeared, as e.g. Peohtaslagh (Pitchley in Northamptonshire), the 
encampment of the Pictish Gaels, where their army was destroyed. 
But it was, he said, a common component of Norse words, as in the 
well known Danelagh, Gutalagh (Gothland), Stanelagh (Stanley), 
etc. The Norse also had left its impress on the nomenclature of 
Wales very evidently, though not in the same way as the Gael. 
While, with the exception of some words, such as mén and nenai 
(the origin of which must be traced further back), the more ancient 
names of the mountains and. rivers were Gaelic, the Norse names 
were confined to the islands and promontories and parts adjacent to 
the coast. In these latter cases the Norse names had superseded 
the old British or Gaelic names with the English and English speak- 
ing Welsh, while the Welsh speaking classes still clung to the older 
nomenclature. Thus there were two sets of names in general use 
to designate the islands and promontories of North Wales: e.g, 
from many others he instanced the Ormshead, Priestholm (some- 
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times also called Puffin Island), the Skerries, the Swelly (a whirlpool 
in Norse), Bardsey, and Hell’s Mouth (Rocky Harbour), as having 
so far superseded the more native names of Pen-y-gogarth, Ynys 
Lenach, Ynys y Moelrhomaid (seal island), Pwll Gwingyll, Ynys 
Enlli, and Porth Nigwl. The Welsh Dinbych, corrupted into Den- 
bigh and Tenby, was merely Danewick, the wick or town of the 
Danes. There was one little cave on the Anglesey coast which the 
peasants still called Ogof Dano (the Danes’ cave). There was also 
one word which he often heard in common conversation in Anglesey, 
and nowhere else, viz. avis, meaning “ague,” which was simply the 
Norwegian aghis. Mr. Mason was anxious to make these remarks, 
as he did not consider that sufficient importance was attached to the 
influence which other races besides the British and Roman had on 
the nomenclature of Wales and on its language generally, and also 
on the physiognomy and character of the people. 

Mr. Barnwe.t observed that even Pennant was not always to be 
trusted, accurate as he generally was. The so-called Roman Pharos 
at Whitford had nothing Roman about it, and was probably of the 
time of Elizabeth if not later, and was more like a block-house than 
a light-house. 

Archdeacon Evans questioned the accuracy of limiting the Ro- 
man occupation of this part of Wales to the line suggested by Mr. 
Graham Williams. Without attaching too much importance to the 
statements of the itineraries, yet, where they found tiles, coins, and 
other indications of Romans, they must assume that they had been 
in occupation of that place. ‘ 

Mr. Granam WILLIaMs explained that he had expressly allowed 
the Romans to have been at Caersws, but still thought they had 
never extended their progress further in the direction of Aberyst- 
with, as no Roman coins or pottery have ever been found in the dis- 
trict. 

The announcements of the excursion for the following day were 
then made, and the meeting dispersed. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 23. 


The intended excursion was to have included Llanaber, Craig 
Aderyn and its encampment, and even still more distant objects ; 
but was necessarily limited to the examination of Castell-y-Bere, 
Towyn Church, and the Cadvan stone. Through the courtesy of 
the Tal-y-Llyn Railway and Slate Quarries Company a special train 
was placed at the service of the meeting from Towyn to Abergwyn- 
olin station, whence Castell-y-Bere was reached by a picturesque 
walk over the side of the opposite hill. Here Mr. Wynne, of 
Peniarth (who has given in vol. iv, first series, and vol. vii of the 
third series of the Arch@ologia Cambrensis accounts cf this castle), 
met the excursionists, and pointed out in detail the ruins of a castle 
stated to have been the largest in North Wales after Beaumaris 
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and Caernarvon. The work is of peculiar outline, arising from the 
outline of the rocky plateau on which it stands, having the principal 
apartments at each extremity, and one fine round tower nearly 
midway between them. Excavations made by Mr. Wynne since 
1850 have brought to light a few fragments of enriched work of the 
thirteenth century, now preserved at Peniarth, and which are given 
in the plate facing p. 105, vol. viii, third series. These present 
those peculiarities which Mr. Freeman conjectures to show an Irish 
origin, or “Welsh in the strictest sense.” (See Heclesiastical Archi- 
tecture in Wales and the Marches, vol. ii, p. 218, third series.) 
Among the fragments discovered by Mr. Wynne is a portion of a 
window where the roll moulding is continued across the sill, exactly 
as in Llanaber Church, near Barmouth, one of the churches quoted 
by Mr. Freeman. On the north-west side was noticed what appears 
to have been a double wall, the outer one being in a mutilated con- 
dition. The space between the walls may have served as a covered 
way for that portion of the works, there being an access to it from 
the inside at each extremity. The history of the castle is not cer- 
tain. It was visited by Edward I in 1284, who granted a charter 
to the Ville from the. shore of “Aber-mawr’’ to the Dovey. From 
the absence, however, of any record of expenses for repairs of build- 
ings subsequent to the conquest of the Principality, Mr. Wynne con- 
jectures it had been destroyed, and, from the large quantity of char- 
coal found, probably by fire. Admirably adapted as the situation is 
for a strong work, it does not present those military advantages 
which the situation of the great Edwardian castles in North Wales 
so well exhibit. Hence, perhaps, it was not rebuilt. 

The Cadvan stone has been already described by Professor West- 
wood in the Archeologia Cambrensis, vol. i, p. 90, third series. It 
is one of the three or four early incised stones which have Welsh 
inscriptions, and are therefore of peculiar importance as giving us 
genuine specimens of the Welsh language some centuries older 
than the oldest manuscripts. The actual reading and interpretation 
of the Cadvan inscription has not yet been satisfactorily determined. 
The form of the letters, according to Professor Westwood, points to 
a period extending from the sixth to the ninth centuries. It is at 
present lying in a dark corner against the north wall of the church. 
If placed upright and protected from mischievous persons, it would 
be better preserved and more easily inspected—at any rate treated 
with more decent respect. The church is in a very neglected and 
unsatisfactory state. It is one of the oldest, if not the oldest, church 
in North Wales. It is a plain, cruviform early Norman building with- 
out a trace of ornament. The low massive piers: are built of rude 
rubble work. In the north wall of the chancel, under canopies of the 
fourteenth century, are the effigies of a knight and an ecclesiastic. 
The knight was Griffith ap Adda of Dolgoch, near Towyn, and a man 
of importance in the time of Edward III. The date of the ecclesi- 
astic is not so certain. In Lewis’s Topographical Dictionary it is 
gravely suggested that it is the effigy of St. Cadvan, the Armorican 
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missionary of the sixth century. In the west side of the modern 
tower is an incised early cross. St. Cadvan’s well, near the church, 
once of famous reputation, and even now resorted to, was not 
visited. 

At the evening meeting, Professor Banrneton in the chair, Mr. 
Tatsot Bury made a few observations on Towyn church. He 
thought there were indications that the oldest looking portions of 
the church were original work, and not introduced subsequently in 
imitation of an older period, as in the case of the small windows 
over the piers. The arches of the tower he tltought of a later 
period, approaching to early English. The monuments in the 
chancel, from the character of the armour of the knight and other 
details, were of the decorated style. He considered the church as 
well deserving careful study. In answer to a question of Mr. Barn- 
well as to the probable nature of certain openings in the walls of 
Castell-y-bere, and which Mr. Wynne of Péniarth considered to be 
merely openings for the discharge of missiles, stones, etc.; he was 
not prepared to give any opinion as to the correctness of Mr. 
Wynne, or the idea that there were ports of communication with 
the exterior. 

Mr. T. O. Morean followed with a paper on the route of Henry 
VII from Milford Haven to Bosworth, in which additions were 
made to the account given in the Cambrian Register. These addi- 
tional details as to the halting-places had been gathered from local 
traditions. 

Dr. Grirrita GrirritH made some observations on the markings 
on stones, to which Sir James Simpson had lately attracted public 
attention. One, and the only one in Wales, as far as he knew, 
had been found by him in Dyffryn Ardudwy, on the hills near 
some early stone remains, and to save it from destruction he had 
brought it down into the vale, and had it placed where it now 
is, between the two meinihirion at Llanbedr. He alluded to an 
account of similar markings from Ellis’s Towr through Hawaii, in 
which they are said to consist of straight lines, semicircular, or 
concentric circles, with rude imitations of the human figure cut in 
hard lava apparently with stone, not metal tools. The figures of 
fish, or large fruit, sometimes occur. The native explanation is, 
that they are the records of former travellers, denoting their 
having visited the spot, and that the dot-in the centre of the con- 
centric circles denoted the traveller, while the number of circles 
gave the number of his companions. In the same way the fish or 
fruit denoted that a fine specimen of each find had been found on 
the spot. It was clear, however, at any rate, that the natives knew 
as much about the real origin of these marking as Mr. Ellis him- 
self. Of the existence, however, of such figures there was no doubt, 
for Queen Emma of the Sandwich Isles, on being shown by Dr. 
Griffith tracings of the circles found in Northumberland and else- 
where, at once recognised them as identical with those of her 
own islands, and promised to send him rubbings of them on her 
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arrival home. After alluding to the unexplored antiquities of 
Dyffryn Ardudwy, he wished to draw the attention of the members 
to certain ashmounds or kitchen-middens near Mochras, below his 
own residence at Taltreuddyn, close to the sea shore. These con- 
sisted of enormous heaps of accumulated sand full of bones, burnt 
stones, and other indications of man. The bones containing marrow 
had been split longitudinally, as was usually found in similar finds. 
That this vast collection of bones, etc., could have been brought 
there by the mere action of waves, was impossible, while many of 
the stones exhibited undoubted proofs of having been subjected to 
great heat. He had examined a similar midden near his residence 
in Hyéres, the only one he believed yet discovered in that part of 
France, and had found shells and flints. 

Mr. Mason said he had forwarded to Sir James Simpson a 
rubbing of the stone mentioned by Dr. Griffiths, and that Sir James 
came over to him to inspect it, on which occasion he pointed out 
a primeval town which had hitherto escaped notice. 

The Cuarrmay, alluding to the interest excited by Dr. Griffith’s 
observations, compared the Mochras middens, with those which 
had been examined on the Scandinavian coasts, and which were 
certainly of a different character from the Scandinavian one, which 
contained no remains of burnt stone, or any other indication of fire. 
There were plenty of bones and shells, which had been opened and 
used for food, while the bones and shells were either those of ex- 
_ tinct animals, or their present representatives had very much 

diminished in size. As to the bones found by Dr. Griffith, he 
should wish to know to what animals they belonged, or whether 
there was anything remarkable about them, except their being split 
longitudinally. He particularly wished to be informed whether 
they had been deprived of their extremities or not. In Denmark 
these were found wanting, and many curious deductions had been 
drawn from that fact. 

Dr. GrirritH replied that he had not thoroughly examined the 
mounds, and was not aware that there was anything remarkable 
about the bones. The bones were certainly not human bones, but 
mostly as he thought of deer or other small animals. 

Mr. Bapineton suggested that they should be examined by those 
who were well skilled in comparative anatomy, and the mounds 
themselves explored by gentlemen who were well acquainted with 
the middens found on our north-eastern shores. 

The Rev. Davin Tuomas, alluding to some late discoveries in the 
Cefn Caves near St. Asaph, asked whether traces of lime had been 
found by Dr. Griffith, as hence might be explained the charred 
appearance of the bones. No traces of lime, however, exist in the 
Mochras midden. 

The Secretary read a paper by the Rev. H. Longueville Jones on 
the Roman roads near Machynlleth. Of the three lines which 
‘must have led to Pennal, the south-east one, from Llanio, in Car- 
diganshire (Loventium), had been previously traced to some extent 
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by Mr. T. O. Morgan and Mr. Basil Jones. Of the north-eastern one, 
from Caersws, nothing was known, or even surmised, beyond Ystrad, 
on Lianbrynmair. The point, however, deserving more particular 
attention was the route from Pennal northwards, which could appa- 
rently only be effected either by going up the vale of Abergwnolwyn 
to Pont Ystumanner, and below Castell y Bere, whence the route 
may have continued over Cader Idris, descending by the curious 
zigzag road on the northern slope. The other route must have been 
in the line of the present coach-road, or along the Dysynni valley 
by Tal-y-Llin. 

Archdeacon Evans thought the Romans must have come from 
Caersws by the present line of railway near Cemaes-road station, 
and, not relying too much on the accuracy of the distances given in 
the Itineraries, he was inclined to identify Maglona with Machyn- 
lieth. The first syllable of each word he thought confirmed his view. 

Mr. W. Mason said that every thing that could not be otherwise 
accounted for was called Roman. That the finding of Roman coins 
in any particular district was as much a proof of Roman occupation 
as the discovery of Greek and Cufic coins proved the presence of a 
Greek or Eastern people. 

Mr. Pucue suggested that the numerous coins found at Pennal 
did seem to indicate that the Romans were located there, nor could 
he agree with Archdeacon Evans in his placing Maglona at Ma- 
chynlleth, where no Roman traces, not even of coins, as far as he 
knew, had ever been found. On the contrary, in addition to the 
finding of numerous coins at Pennal, there were other undoubted 
proofs of the Romans having been fixed there. A large portion of 
what was evidently a Roman camp still remains, and Roman bricks 
and tiles are found in abundance within its limits. 

The Chairman then announced the proceedings of the next day, 
and dismissed the assembly. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 29. 


In spite of the threatening appearance of the weather, a numerous 
party proceeded, under the conduct of Mr. Graham Williams, to 
examine some of the earthworks near Aberystwyth, and which had 
formed the subject of his paper read on Monday. Two only were 
visited, on account of the rain, which drove even the most deter- 
mined to a hospitable refuge. Llanbadan church and crosses were 
subsequently visited. The church, however, is too well known to 
require any notice. It is kept in tolerable order, but still presents 
a desolate appearance. The crosses have been already described in 
the Archeologia Cambrensis. 

In the evening there was a meeting of the members only for 
despatch of business. 
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THURSDAY, AUGUST 30. 


The first object that attracted attention was the mount on which 
once stood the castle of Owen Cyfeiliog. A deed signed at this 
place was exhibited in the Museum by Miss Conway Griffith of 
Garreglwyd. Within the memory of man remains of its stone 
defences were to be seen. The mount is entirely artificial, and 
beyond its size and excellent situation in the bend of the stream 
which skirted its base, presented nothing remarkable. From this 
place an ascent was made to the hill, over the station at Llanbryn- 
maer, on the top of which are the tolerably perfect remains of a very 
large carn. At no great distance from it are two circles of isolated 
stones. Both of these were nearly perfect, but retained no traces 
of the carns that probably were once within. Some may, perhaps, 
see in the circles veritable temples, and others bardic circles. But 
as no circle has yet been proved to be either one or the other, and 
as there are innumerable instances of circles that did surround 
graves, it is perhaps safer to place these also in the same list. 

On descending the hill, an excellent dinner was found ready at 
the small hotel near the station, to which was added a liberal supply 
of champagne by the order of Mr. Ffoulkes. The day’s work was then 
resumed by proceeding to Caersws to explore what is above ground 
of the Roman station, but of which the greater part is at present 
occupied by a station of different character and age. The agger, how- 
ever, along two of the sides of the work was easily made out. Some 
years ago important discoveries were made by the late Rev. David 
Davies, and published in the Archeologia Cambrensis in 1856. The 
little village contains no Roman relics, except a broken quern or 
two, and a chimney principally built of black slag taken from the in- 
terior of the camp. After leaving Caersws the excursionists climbed 
up to Cefn Garnedd, a remarkably strong and interesting earthwork. 
There were, however, no traces of carns on the summit, as its name 
suggests. This camp, or rather town, occupies the summit of the 
hill, having its strong defences of four or five ditches and banks on 
the north-west side. The opposite side being more difficult of 
access, is not protected in the same strong manner by artificial 
means. On the first-mentioned side, also, were the approaches, 
which could be easily made out, presenting the usual windings 
between the ditches. The interior is of a long oval form, and 
divided into two portions by a steep bank and ditch, the southern 
portion, much the smaller of the two, being probably the last 
stronghold in case of an attack. At the junction of the two divisions 
was apparently the principal entrance, which could not be forced 
without great risk and difficulty. No traces of dwellings could be 
made out. Some have conjectured it to have been the Castra 
Aistiva of Caersws, but it bears, in a marked degree, all the charac- 
teristics of works usually called British, nor is it unusual to find in 
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the neighbourhood of Roman fortified places works of decidedly 
older character. 

At the evening meeting Mr. Bonney, of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, at the request of the Chairman, entered into a general 
description of earthworks, similar to the one visited in the day, 
pointing out the more remarkable details of that on Cefn Garnedd. 

Mr. Pucue followed with an interesting memoir on the true 
reading of an inscription on the stone in Bardsey Island, the cha- 
racters of which were very similar to those of the Cadvan one, and 
what was still more important, both contained the word Marc, a 
word, according to Mr. Pughe, unknown in ancient Welsh, and 
which he thought could not have appeared in an inscription of the 
date either of the Cadvan pr Bardsey stones. Mr. Parry, of Madryn, 
had disposed of the difficulty of the latter inscription by reading 
Es1tv Marcwizt, or Esilu of Marcwiel, in Denbighshire, near Bangor, 
Monachorum, and who may be supposed to have escaped the fate 
of his fellow monks, and fled to Bardsey. The late Ab Ithel had 
also seen the rubbing, but was unable to suggest the reading, which 
is still undetermined, and the determination of which would throw 
light on the disputed one of the Cadvan stone. Mr. Pughe exhibited 
a rubbing of the Bardsey stone. 

The Chairman, in thanking Mr. Pughe for his important com- 
munication, hoped that the question would be followed up, and 
some satisfactory conclusion on the point arrived at. 

Mr. T. O. Morean read a paper on the History of Cyfeiliog, the 
western portion of Montgomeryshire, and its connexion with the 
ancient Powys, with a summary of the events that occurred within 
the district, more particularly during the periods of Owen Cyfeiliog 
and his son Gwenwynwyn. 

Mr. Pucue exhibited a bronze palgrave remarkable for the orna- 
-mmentation on the shank, which must have been concealed from 
view by the wooden shaft, nor could the cross lines forming the 
pattern have been of any use as to giving a firm hold. As far as 
he knew, this was probably an unique example, for although orna- 
mental paalstabs and celts were common enough; he had never 
heard of any ornamented like the one now exhibited, and which was 
found in a turbary of Upper Clynog, Carnarvonshire. 

The Secretary then stated that a paper “On the Origin and 
Foundation Charter of Vale Crucis Abbey,” by Mr. Morris C. Jones, 
had been placed in his hands, but, owing to the lateness of the hour, 
he feared it would be impossible to read it. He proposed, therefore, 
that it should be put in as read. 

Votes of thanks were then unanimously passed to the late Presi- 
dent, the Lieutenant-Governor of the Isle of Man: 

To the Local Committee for their services, coupled with the names 
of Mr. David Howell, Mr. Pughe, and the Rev. William Mason: 

To the contributors to the Local Museum : 

To Miss Davies for her intended hospitable reception of the 
members at Penmaen Dovey on the following day : 
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To the Directors-of the Cambrian Railway for their kindness in 
conveying the members throughout the week at reduced prices: 

To the Directors of the Tall Llyn Railway for their placing a 
special train at the service of the members, and to Mr. Connel for 
his personal exertions and assistance. 

These votes of thanks were acknowledged by Mr. David Howell 
and Mr. Pughe, and the proceedings of the meeting concluded with 
a vote of thanks to Professor Babington for his services in the chair 
throughout the week. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 31. 


The excursion of this day commenced with an examination of the 
Roman station at Pennal, which there is little doubt must be iden- 
tified with Maglona. The farm-house called Cefn Gaer is built 
almost on the most perfect portion that remains of the agger, which 
can be traced in that direction with great ease in spite of the land 
having been under the plough for centuries. It can be traced also 
in the direction-leading to the river, and with some little care can 
be made out through its entire circuit. In one corner of the camp, 
near the ricks in the farmyard, remains of a hypocaust had been 
exposed in anticipation of the visit. The rude pillars were com- 
posed of bricks simply placed on one another without any traces of 
mortar. Only a small portion had been laid bare, as the excavation 
was carried out in a narrow lane between two high and massive 
hedge banks: To carry out the work properly these banks must 
be removed. If this were done, the extent of the building might be 
ascertained. There is, however, sufficient evidence that at least in 
this corner of the camp once existed a Roman dwelling-house. 
Some of the tiles were slightly ornamented with a kind of wavy 
pattern: one exhibited in the Museum, but whether taken from 
the same spot was not ascertained, had the marks of having been 
pressed in linen while in a soft state. There were portions of tiles, 
also, which had been used for flues running up the sides of a chamber. 
In some of the hedge-banks within the area of the camp is found a 
vast quantity of ashes and fragments of carbonised wood, a circum- 
stance not easily explained. Numerous Roman coins have been 
found at different periods, but appear to have been dispersed, as 
none were exhibited, or known to remain in the neighbourhood. 
There can be little doubt but that a complete investigation of the 
ground would add considerably to our knowledge of Roman remains 
in Wales. 

Not far from the church—an indifferent modern structure—is a 
tumulus, under which is said to be buried the body of Thomas ap 
Griffiths, stabbed while prostrate on the ground by David Gough. 
The tumulus, however, may have been of a much earlier date, and 
used as convenient on this occasion. There is also a tradition that 
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it covers the bones of some Aberystwith men who had attacked 
their neighbours on the other side of the river. 

From this spot a picturesque drive along the old road to Aber- 
dovey brought the excursionists to a circle of meinihirion, situated 
very picturesquely on a ledge of rock. The stones are of various 
sizes, none of them remarkable for their height, and resemble the 
usual circle surrounding a grave. It is, however, remarkable that 
the grave, as is usually the case, was not placed on the higher 
ground above. It is also to be noticed that instead of being called, 
as usual, a druidical temple; it is known by the natives as the 
Trishman’s church (Eglwys Gwyddelod). Although cyttiau are fre- 
quently ascribed to this people, this is apparently the only instance 
of a church being thus assigned. 

The excursion was to have been prolonged to Cefn March Arthur, 
with which and a small adjoining lake many curious traditions are 
connected, but a violent storm put an end to this portion of the 
programme, and the carriages at once proceeded to the Penmaen 
Dovey, where they were most hospitably entertained by Miss Davies. 
On the return to Machynlleth, the so-called Parliament House of 
Glendwr was inspected. There seems to be some question whether 
the existing house, or the adjoining one but lately removed by Earl 
Vane, was the house in question. The remains, however, of the still 
existing building (now two small cottages), consisting of a pointed 
doorway and massive wooden roof, which may have been cotem- 
porary with the period. It is true there are no particular indica- 
tions of moulding or ornament on the latter, but its size and pro- 
portions show that it was intended for an important building. A 
house of the seventeenth century near the turnpike-gate, with an 
inscription on its face, which is difficult to explain, was also 
noticed. Beyond these two buildings Machynlleth contains not a 
single object of notice. There is a tradition that King Charles 
slept in a small house near the market-house on one occasion. 

There was no evening meeting of members, the necessary busi- 
ness of the Association having been dispatched on the preceding 
Wednesday. 

Hereford has been fixed on by the Committee as the place of 
meeting for 1867. 


3RD SER., VOL. XII. 37 
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TEMPORARY MUSEUM AT MACHYNLLETH. 





PRIMZAVAL. 


Canoe found in Llyn Llydaw, near Snowdon ; 
Two stone gouge-shaped chisels ; 
Two stone celts ; 
Flint arrow-heads. 
All the above were found near Llyn Llydaw. 
Two well-polished stone celts from Graigddu Trawsfynydd ; 
Flint implement, probably used as a battle-axe, from Dyffryn Ard- 
udwy ; 
omni hammer from the same district; 
‘Two bronze celts from Wenalt, Llanbedr, near Harlech ; 
Bronze spear-head from Maesyvelvor, near Harlech ; 
Bronze boss of shield from the same spot ; 
Large bronze celt from Cilbronydd, near Harlech ; 
Specimens of contents of a “kitchen-midden,” 
| Dyffryn, Ardudwy ; 
| Ditto from a similar midden near Hyéres in the south of France. 
| Dr. Griffith Griffiths. 
A large collection of stone mining hammers, wedges, and buckering 
| stones, with small circular depressions worked in them, appa- 
H 


near Mochras 


rently for the purpose of grinding or crushing the ore ; 

Stone hammer and wedge (the last split neatly, longitudinally) 
from Blaen Dyffryn Mine. Found 1866 ; 

Buckering stone from Rhiw-rhugas Mine. Found 1866; 

A similar stone found the same year in the old Darren Mine ; 

Stone hammer found 1859 in the old copper mine near Machyn- 
Ileth. This one is pierced for a firm grasp with the hand ; 

Bronze celt, having apparently a larger proportion of copper than 
usual, -Found 1859 on Cefn Coch sheep-walk. 

Graham Williams, Esq. 
Large stone hammer or mallet from Glan-ystwyth, 1858 ; 

Bronze head of spear or dart found at Carno ; 

Three bronze celts of various types ; 

Bronze knife or dagger found at Hyddgen, the scene of a battle 
fought between Glyndwr and the Flemings. 

T. O. Morgan, Esq. 
Quern found in a grave in the churchyard of Llanbrynmair. 
The Rev. J. W. Kirkham. 
Quern of early character found near Aberdovey, 1855.; 

Two bronze celts, of the paalstab variety, found in a turbary near 
Ynys yr Arch, in Clynnog fawr, Carnarvonshire. One of these 
has a diamond-shaped ornament on its lower extremity. 

J. Pughe, Esq. 
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Perforated stone hammer, probably found in Merionethshire, having 
been in the possession of the late Sir Robt. Williams Vaughan, 
Bart. ; 

Stone pierced disk, commonly called a spindle-whorl, found in a 
camp near Moel-y-Gaer, Bodfari ; 


Bronze celt. 
W. W. E. Wynne, Esq., Peniarth. 
Two well polished large stone celts from Carno. 

W. Davies, Esq., Carno. 

Three stone hammers found, July 1866, at Blaendyffryn Mine. 
Messrs. Northey and Phillips. 
Curious wooden spade found with four others in the upper level of 

old Dorwen Mine with stone implements. 

Capt. Nicholl. 


ROMAN, 


Bronze vessel found with coins near Ynys Gwrtherin, co. Merioneth ; 
Tiles from Cefn Gaer, 1866. One of these bears the impression 
of a linen wrapper ; 
Fragments of Samian ware found 1865 in making the new rail- 
way station at London Bridge. 
W. W. E. Wynne, Esq., Peniarth. 
Tiles from Cefn Caer, Pennal ; 


Quern. 


J. Pughe, Esq. 


Ornamented brick from Tomen-y-Mur. 
Dr. Griffiths. 


MEDIAVAL. 


Bronze crucifix from Llanaber, engraved in the Journal of the Arche- 
ological Institute ; 
Silver fibula (fourteenth century) found at Gellilwyd near Dolgel- 
lan ; 
Gold ring with the image of St. Catharine, found at Cymmer 
Abbey, Merioneth ; 
Bronze dove with silvered and gilt wings, used as a balance ; 
Carved ivory dyptych ; 
Tile. 
These three articles are from Valle Crucis Abbey. 
Pottery from Castle y Bere; 
Bronze thurible of the fourteenth century, found near Corwen ; 
Carving from the old rood-screen of Llandannwg Church ; 
Apostle spoon, 1624-5, one of a set ; 
Button-headed ditto, 1607-8, one of a set ; 
Box made from the oak of Charles II; 
Two silver candlesticks formerly belonging to Sir Roger Mostyn, 
the royalist, in the great rebellion ; 
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Dress suit of Lewis Owen of Peniarth, Custos Rotulorum for 
Merioneth, who died 1729; 
A silk dress of a lady of the Nanney family, about 1730 ; 
Embroidered stays of Jane Viscountess Bulkeley, heiress of Pen- 
iarth, who died 1765; 
Silver mounted horn (1720) of an ox roasted in honour of the 
first Sir W. W. Wynn ; 
Old purse with rose-noble of Edward IIT ; 
Image found in a mummy-case at Thebes. 
W. W. E. Wynne, Esq. 
Small dagger with its handle curiously inlaid with silver, dug up 
near Rhuddlan ; 
Norse sword found in Llanbedr near Harlech ; 
’ Small iron casket circa 1600 ; 
Whitlock fowling piece, temp. Henry VIII. 
Dr. Griffiths. 


Joseph Joseph, Esq., F.S.A. 
Wood carving from Clynnog Church, of the fifteenth century ; 
Eagle carved in wood (1400), from Anglesey ; 
Antique pocket-knife found in Anglesey ; 
Red deer antlers having fourteen branches, measuring eight feet 
four inches from tip to tip through the skull. Found in the 
sands near Barmouth, 1843. 


Gold repeater watch, temp. George I. 


J. Pughe, Esq. 

Sword, temp. Charles I, turned up by the plough in Royston Moor 
near Chester in 1840 ; 

Cannon ball found in digging a drain in Bridge Street, Aberyst- 


with. 
Graham Williams, Esq. 

Snuff-box of the first Duke of Marlborough ; 

Gold and silver snuff-boxes of time of Anne; 

Jewelled box formerly belonging to Nell Gwynne; 

’ Gold teapot presented by George III to the Duke of Sussex ; 

Gold box given to the third Marquess of Londonderry with the 
freedom of the city of Cork ; 

China teakettle, which is said to have been used by Lord Byron 
in the manufacture of punch ; 

Lady’s silk dress, 1730 ; 

Various articles of gold plate ; 

Various miniatures of the Londonderry family, Alexander of 
Russia, and others; 

Examples of embroidery, about 1700 ; 

Silver cup (Indian) ; 

Various relics from Sebastopol ; 

Specimens of aluminium works, crystal ; 

A few fossils, collection of shells, No. 2. 


Earl Vane. 
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Conteau de chasse, probably of the seventeenth century. 
T. O. Morgan, Esq. 
A collection of breast-plates and helmets of the seventeenth century. 
Rev. John Edwards (Newtown). 
Brass mace of the mayor of Dinas Mowddy, with cover of later 
date ; 
Iron fetter, named Ty Feg Fawr, said to have been used as a sub- 
stitute for the stocks; 
Six swords, commencing from the sixteenth century. 
Edmund Buckley, jun., Esq., M.P. 
A large collection of Syrian and Egyptian relics found during a tour 


through Egypt and Canaan. 
The Rev. J. F. Jones. 


Primitive wooden coffee or spice grinder. 
Mr. Lewis Jones. 
Portion of carved bedstead. 
Mr. Richard Jones. 
Indian work-boxes, No. 2. 
Captain Lloyd. 
Various examples of old glass, china, No. 2, were also exhibited by 
other contributors. 


COINS, MEDALS, ETC. 


Denarius and aureus of Tiberius ; 

A gold coin of the Emperor Tiberius in a fair state of preserva- 

tion. 
Joseph Joseph, Esq., F.S.A. 

Denarii of Augustus and Vespasian ; 
Denarius Consular. C. F.; 
Ditto xix Leg. ; 
Second brass. Agrippa. 

The above five coins were discovered some years ago, with two 
bronze vases in Ynys Gwrtherin Dyffryn Ardudwy. (One of the 
two bronze vases was exhibited by Mr. W. W. E. Wynne.) 
Penny of Edward I, found at Harlech ; 

Groat of Henry VII, from same place ; 
Sixpence and two threepenny pieces, from Dyffryn Ardudwy, of 


Elizabeth. 
Dr. Griffiths. 
Angel of Elizabeth, found at Coch-y-Bug Clynnog Fawr ; 
Penny of Edward I, and other coins of same period found near 
Aberdovey ; 
Penny of Charles II, found at Barmouth ; 
Four tokens of Ellis Jones, Carnarvon, 1664; 
A collection of various tokens, 


J. Pughe, Esq. 
Rose, with Edward III. 


W. W. E. Wynne, Esq. 
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Various gold and silver coins. 


The Earl Vane. 
Collection of gold coins. 
Edmund Buckley, jun., Esq., M.P. 


SEALS, ETC. 


Electrotype of seal of Henry Grey, Earl of Tankerville, and Lord 

Powis, fifteenth century ; 

Ditto of Hawise, lady of Cyfeiliog, thirteenth century ; 

Cast of impression of Madoc ap Griffith Mailor, founder of Vale 
Crucis Abbey, thirteenth century ; 

Ditto of the corporation of Harlech from the original impression 
at Porkington ; 

Seal of Sir John Owen, the Royalist leader in the great re- 
bellion ; 

Impressions of seals of Robert Wynne of Glyn (Merioneth), who 


died 1659, 
W. W. E. Wynne, Esq. 


DEEDS, PEDIGREES, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. 


Deed of Owen Cyfeiliog, signed at his castle near Machynlleth, 
1199, being a grant of land to Strata Marcella. 
Miss Conway Griffith. 
Hiuminated MS. of Offices, fifteenth century. 
Edmund Buckley, jun., Esq., M.P. 
A volume of autographs of lords-lieutenants, Custodes Rotulorum, 
and members of Parliament for Merionethshire ; 
Original awards relating to Vale Crucis Abbey, 1247; 
Deed relating to Cymmer Abbey ; 
Illuminated pedigree of the Lumley family, which with the above 
mentioned deeds, are a portion of the Hengwrt collection, 
W. W. E. Wynne, Esq. 
Letter of Oliver Cromwell to his daughter, dated 25th October, 


_ A letter of the Earl of Carbery, addressed to Justice Degge, 
dated Golden Grove, 22nd August, 1665 ; 

The appointment of Robert Price, of Geler, as Deputy-lieutenant 
for Denbighshire, 12 Charles II, signed by the Karl of Carbery 
as President of Wales and the Marches; 

A letter of Dr. Thomas Coke, the Wesleyan missionary. 

Joseph Joseph, Esq., F.S.A. 
Autograph of Dic Aberdaron, 1810, on the fiy-leaf of a Greek 
grammar, said to have been the one first used by him in learn- 

ing Greek ; 

A rubbing of the Bardsey inscribed stone. 

J. Pughe, Esq. 
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Autograph of Goronwy Owen. 
" Graham Williams, Esq. 

A MS. list of upwards of 1,200 volumes of books relating to Wales 
in the library of Joseph Joseph, Esq., F.S.A., Brecon. 


WATER COLOURS. 


Drawings (by the exhibitor) of Aberystwyth and Harlech Castle, 
and of the interior of Llanaber Church. 
: Hugh Reveley, Esq. 
Drawings of the so-called Parliament House of Glyndwr. 
Various prints, etc., were also exhibited. 


PRINTED BOOKS. 


First edition, in the original binding, of the Hicon Basilice. 
J. Pughe, Esq. 
Progress of the Duke of Beaufort through Wales and the Marches 
in 1684, by Dinely. Privately printed from the original MS. at 
Badminton, and limited to one hundred copies ; 
List of Magistrates in England and Wales, 1686. 
Joseph Joseph, Esq., F.S.A. 
Lewys Dwnn’s Visitations of Wales ; 
Mabinogion, and other publications of the Welsh MSS. Society ; 
Baldwin’s Itinerary through Wales, accompanied by Giraldus 
Cambrensis (Hoare) ; 
Various histories of, and books connected with, Wales. 
David Howell, Esq. 
Collection of Orders, Votes, Debates, etc., of Parliament, 1679 ; 
Tolo MSS. 
R. Gillart, Esq. 
Various histories of Wales and other books. 
Graham Williams, Esq. 
Other exhibitions of books were made by the Earl Vane, Robert 
Anwyl, Esq., Mr. Rees (Machynlleth), Mr. E. F. Jones. 








STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS OF LOCAL 
COMMITTEE, MACHYNLLETH. 








£ 8. d, £ 8. d. 

By subscriptionsreceived 67 9 6 | Postages, stationery, etc. 2 4 3 

By ditto stilldue . . 12 5 QO] Printing and advertising 618 8 
By tickets sold, etc. 510 0 | Fitting up halls for meet- 

_— ings,and Museum. 2:15 11 

£85 4 6 a policemen, etc. 5 4 6 

Miscellaneous. - 26 6 

Expenses of Mr. Blight .10 0 0 

Reporter 20 0 

Davip Howsut, Local Secretary | Paid for carriage, ete., of 

C. C. Basineton, Chairman of articlesexhibited at Mu- 

Committee of C. A. A. scum . ce eo 

Balance . os 9 | we OO ke UL 

£85 4 6 





SUBSCRIBERS TO LOCAL FUND. : 


Earl Powis 

Earl Vane ‘ 

C. F. Thruston, Esq. 

W. W. E. Wynne, Esq. 

W. BR. W. Wynne, Esq., M.P. . 
Edmund Buckley, jun., Esq,, M.P. 
Rev. Basil Jones . 
Thomas Ffoulkes, Esq. 

R. I. Jones, =," ., Plas Trehelig 
Hugh Reveley, Esq. . 
Robert Anwyl, Esq., Llugwy 

D. Fothergill Cook, Tag 9 

Miss Davies, Penmaen Dy 

Rev. Thomas Davies, Llanwrin 
E. Davies, Esq., Galtyllan 

Rev. W. G. Davies, Cemmes 
Rev. E. Edwards, Mallwyd_ 
Rev. E. Edwards, Eglwys Fach 
Thomas Edwards, Esq., — 
Archdeacon Evans ; 
Archdeacon Ffoulkes 

R. Gillart, Es 

John Gittens, Esq,, Newtown Hall 


William Griffith Griffiths, Esq., Machynlleth . 
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Rev. John Griffiths, Merthyr 
Abraham Howell, Esq., Welshpool 
David Howell, Esq., Machynlleth 
C. E. Hopton, Esq. é ‘ 
Miss Jones, Penmaen Dyfi 

John Jones, Esq., Vronderw 

J. 0. Jones, Esq., Vron-y-gog 
Rev. John Jones, Llanfihangel 

G. Jeffreys, Esq., Glandyfi Castle 
Rev. J. W. Kirkham ‘ 
R. T. Kyrke, Esq., Wrexham . 
W. H. Larkin, Esq., Machynlleth 
Rev. D. Phillips Lewis, Guilsfield 
Thomas Lewis, Esq., Caer-fynnon 
J. H. McConnell, Esq . 

Edward Morgan, Esq., Machynlleth 


H. J. Allen Nanney, Esq., Gwynfryn i 


Frederick Perceval, Esq. 

Rev. Owen Phillips, an 
J. Priestly, Esq., Hendre faeg 
Rev. J. Pugh, Llanbadarn 

L. Ruck, Esq., Pant lludw 
Colonel Steuart ° 

Rev. J. E. Troughton . 

Herman Wagner, Esq. 

James Webster, hie. by Aberdovey 
J. W. Willcock, Esq. . 

J. Williams, Esq., London 

J. G. Williams, Es sq. 

David Williams, Esq., Dendraeth 
L. Williams, Esq., Dolgelly 
David Davies, Esq., Corris F 
Rev. J. F. Jones, Machynlleth 
Richard Jones, Esq., —_— 
Captain Lloyd . 

Dr. Lloyd ‘ 

T. 0, en, Esq., Aberystwith 
Rev. Jonah Jones, Machynlleth . 
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